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With threats. Sliow tliat “with” 
Iiere ]■; riiora correct than “bv.” 
MuK Grom. § 275 (5). 

Sacrilege. An impious act, the 
profanation of .sometliiiig .s.acred. 

In scorn. In contempt of tlicir 
threats. 

11. Its rim. Tile rim or edge of 
the crater. 

The fiery gulf below. “ Below " 
is .an adverb, ^\^lat doe.s it qualify ? 
Mid. Gram. § 255 (c). (It qualifies 
tlie p.articiple “lying” understood.) 

Hurling. Tlirowing. 

Plucked. Picked. 

May not tread. Is not permitted 
to tread. 

12. Reascended. Went up the 
crater again, after having gone 
down it. 

Stronghold. Fortress, bulwark. 

Thenceforth. From that dav for- 
ward. 

Slunk away. Went away with 
shame. 

Renounced. Openly abandoned. 

Defiance of death. Contempt for 
death. 

Merely to show. For no belter 
re.ason than to .sliow. 

Fetters. Cliains. 


Wonns. 

1. Islands. Insular, isolate. 

Heat. Heat {rerb), heat (moioi), 

hot, hotly. 

Perpetual. Perpetuate, perpe- 
tuity, perpetually. 

Permit. Permission, permissive. 

2. Tranquil. Tranqnillise, tr.an- 

quiily, tr.anqiiiliity. 

Terribly. Terror, terrible, 

terrify, terrific. 

Active. Agent, agency, act, .ac- 
tion, .active, actively. 

Liquid. Liquor, liquid, liquefy. 
Vapour. Vaporous, e-vaporate. 

3. Periods. Periodical. 

Awfulness. Awe (rerh), awe 


{noitn), .awful, awfully, awfiil- 
ness. 

Imagination. Im.age, imagine, 
imagination, imaginative im- 
aginary. 

Living. Life, live, lively, vit<al 
(L,atin form). 

Destruction. Destroy, de.stmc- 
tion, de.stmctive, de.structively, 
destnictible. 

Dense. Densely, density, con- 
den.se. 

Mastery. Ma.ster {noun), ina.ster 
(rerh), masterly. 

4. Nation, N.ational, nationalise. 
Divine. God, godlike, divine 
(Latin form). 

Similar. Similar, similaritj-, as- 
■simil.ate, re-scrab]e. 

Home. Homely, domestic (Latin 
form). 

ii. Touch. Tangent, con -tact, touch- 
ingly. 

Approached. Approach, .ap- 
I)roximatc. 

Tomb. En-tomb, tumiilar. 

Time. Timely, temporal (Latin 
form). 

Name. Notninal, nominate. 
Fictitious. Feign, fiction. 

G. Bondage. Bind, bond, bondage. 
Gradually. Gr.admal, graduate, 
gr.aile, de-gree. 

Revere. Reverence, reverend, 

reverential, reverentially. 
Heaven. He.avenly, celestial 
(Latin form). 

/. Sights. .See, sight, un-sightly. 
Sounds. Re-sonnd, sonorous'. 
Moment. Momentous, moment- 
ary. 

Provoke. Provocation, provok- 
ingly. 

Young. Youth, yontlifnl. 

New. Newly, renew, renewal, 
novel, novelty. 

Descend. Descent, descendant. 
Matter, Material, materially. 
Inhabitants. Inhabit, habita- 
tion, habitable. 
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are rejected, tlie spider resorts to 
flattery, — praises her wit and wisdom, 
her hrilliant eyes, her gauzy wings 
glistening like pearl or silver, her 
green and purple robes, the crest 
upon her head, her eyes as bright as 
diamonds (stanzas 4 and 5). 

Charmed with these flatteries, the 
fly hovers above the web, and is 
caught (stanza 6). 

1. Parlour. This is the name given 
to a room intended for the recejJtiou 
of visitors. 

Stair. Staircase. A stair is one 
step of a series of steps for ascending 
or descending from one floor of a 
house to another. It is more com- 
mon to speak of stairs or a staircase 
than of a single stair. The noun 
“stair” in this place is used in a 
collective sense and means a sueces- 
.sion of stairs, or a staircase. ' 

Who goes up. See Mid. Gram. 
§ 159 (a). 

2. You must be. etc. On this 
sense of “ must ” see 21{d. Gram. p. 
218 (a). 

Soaring. Flying up to a great 
height. Is this a Verbal noun or a 
Verbal adjective ? 

Tuck you in. Tuck the sheets 
closely under you and around you. 
“To tuck” means to draw up, or 
press into a narrower oomjiass ; as 
“ tuck up your sleeves.” 

3. Pantry. A storeroom for 
keeping food. 

Good store. Ample supply. 

4. Gauzy. Gauze is a thin, light, 
transparent stuff ; it can be made of 
either silk or cotton. 

Sweet creature— yourself. Turn 
this into the Indirect narration. 

5. Turned him. Here “him” is 
used for the Keflexive form “him- 
self.” 

Subtle. Very fine .and thin. 

Sly. Secret ; fitted for a sly insect 
like a spider, which attacks its prey 
from the secret comers of its web. 


Pearl and silver wing. ’ Win 
pearl and silver ; that is, glistei 
like a pearl or like silver. Pi 
“pearl” and “silver.” Mid. Gra 
§ 388. 

6. Wily. Cunning ; full of wile 

Hung aloft. Hovered above 11 
web. A bird or fly is said i 
“ hover ” when it hangs fluttering i 
the air without changing its place 
It does this preparatory to settling 
down on the spot above which it 
contumes hovering. On the conjuga- 
tion of “hang” see Mid. Gram. p.208. 

Up jumped. For the sake of 
emphasis the “up” is placed first. 
The ordinary order of the word is 
“jumped up.” See Mid. Gram. § 
414 {h). 

25. — The Delhi Massacre. 

1. Monarch. The king or ruler of 
Large dominion. 

But. Except. This is a preposi- 
tion. Point out its object. Mid. 
Gram. § 235 (d). 

To surrender. To give himself 
up, to submit. 

Distributed. Posted in different 
places. 

To be observed. This Infinitive 
stands as complement to the verb 
“ordered.” Mid. Gram. §178. 

Discipline. Orderly behaviour, 
obedience to the commands of those 
in authority. 

Stationed. Placed, posted. 

2. Precautions. Plans for pro- 
tecting the people. 

Conciliating. Reconciling, .ap- 
peasing, pacifying. Is this a Verbal 
nonn or a Verbal adjective ? 

Ferocity. Fierce and warlike ap- 
pearance. 

Intrusion. Coming into another 
man’s place without his consent. 

Fell on. Attacked. 

Sacrifices. Victims. This is the 
complement to the verb “fell.” 
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PART IL 


1. — Envy and Emulation. 

1 . At one of tlie celebrated schools of painting in Ital j', 

a young man named Guidotto produced a, ■'picture of such 
merivthatdt was the admiration of the masters in the art,") 
all of whorm^eclared it to be their opinion that he^could' 
not fail to rise to the top of his profession, )if lie 'went on as 
he, had begun. ■' 

2. This performance -(vas looked upon with different 
eyes', by two of his fellow-scholars. Brunello, the older of 
the two, who had himself acquired some reputation in his 
studies, was mortified in the highest degree'lat the superior- 
ity of Guidotto. (Regarding all the honour acquired by 
his rival as so much honour taken from himself^ he con-^ 
ceived the ^lost rancorous dislike) of him, and^longed for ) 
nothing so much as to see him 'lose the credit he had"^ 
gained. Afraid openlj’’ to deciy the merit of a work which 
had obtained the approbation of the best judges, he threiv 
out a secret insimiafimrThat Guidotto had been assisted 
in it by one or other of his masters^; and he affected to 
represent it as a sort of - lucky hit,' which the reputed 
author would proliably never repeat. 

3. Not so Lorenzo, the second fellow-student. Thoughv^ 
quite a (novice in the ai*t,^he perceived(jn its full e.xtent')' 
the excellence of Guidotto’s performance, and became one' 

32 
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pi’nccrc.'t of Iiis wlinyors. v Fired ■\ntli tlic praises lie 

'-f-aw him reeeivu dVi^ilFsiues,' he ardently longed to make 

liiiir-clf iiyn thy of^imilar|ioTnagelj lie placed him before 

Jjis eyes as a model -whicii it was his highest amhition to 

• eiinali'for as to excellifig him, he could not as yet con- 

Vyeive the possibility of such a thin^' He never spoke of 

hlfii but'jlVjth. rajiture, and could hot hear to hear him 

dis])amged In' JJrunello. 

4 . But Horenzo did not content himself with words. 
He entered with his whole soul into the career of improve- 
ment. lie was ' finsr and last of all the scholars in the 
studio, and devoted'tO~practiee at home those hours which 
the other youths passed in idleness or amusement. It was 
long hefore he could he satisfied with an}' of his attempt.s, 
and he was continually repeating over them; “Alas! how 
far distant is this from Guidotto!” At length, however, 
he had the satisfaction of hecoming sensihle of progi’ess; 
and having received considerable applause on account of 
one of his perfomiances, he ventured to say to himself, 
“ And why may not I too become a'Guidotto?” 

0. Meanwhile, Guidotto continued to hear away the 
]);dm from all competitors. Brunello struggled awhile to 
contest with him, but at length gave up the point, and 
<:f)nsoled himself for his infen'ority by ill-natured s.arcji.sm 
and petulant criticism. IjOr/mo worked away in .silence, 
.iiid foi' a long time his mode.sty did not suffer him to 
place .any piece of his ow]i ofi A'ieAV at the .same time with 
one of Guidotto’s. 

r». '^riiei-e was a certain flay in the year on which it was 
customary foi- all the scholai's to c.xhibit their best pei-- 
foiinance in a public hall, whci-e their I'espective meiits 
weie solemnly judged by a number of select e.varninei’s, 
and .a pi'ize of great value was awarded to the most ex- 
cellent. Guidotto had jwepai'ed for this anniversary a 
|)ieco which was to excel :dl that he had before executed, 
lie had just fini.shed it on the evening befoi'e the e.xhibition, 
ami nothing remained but to heighten the colour by means 
of .1 tninspai-ent vai-nish. The malignant Erunello con- 
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trived artfully to convey into the phial, in which this 
varnish was put, some drops of a caustic preparation, the 
effect of which Avould be to entirely destroy the beauty and 
sjplendour of the piece. Guidotto laid it on by caiidle- 
liglit, and then with gi’eat satisfaction hung up his picture 
in the public room against the morrow. 

7. Lorenzo, too, with beating heart had himself pre- 
pared a picture for the day. With vast application he had 
finished a piece which he humbly hoped might appear not 
gz-eatly inferior to some of Guidotto’s earlier performances. 

8. The hour of the exliibition had now arrived. The 
company assembled, and were -introduced into the great 
room, where the light had just been fully admitted by 
drawing up a cui'tain. All Avent uja Avith I’aised expecta- 
tions to Guidotto’s picture, — Avhen, behold ! instead of the 
beautiful painting they anticipated, there was nothing but 
a dead surface of confused and blotched colom-s. “ Surely,” 
they cried, “ this cannot be Guidotto’s I ” 

9. The unfortunate youth himself came up, and on 
l)eholding the dismal change in his favourite piece burst 
out into an agony of grief, and exclaimed that he Avas 
ruined and undone. The Aule Brunello stood in a corner 
enjoying his distress. But Lorenzo Avas little less affected 
than Guidotto himself. “ Trick ! knavery ! ” he cried. 
“ Indeed, gentlemen, this is not Guidotto’s AA^ork ; I saAv it 
AAdien only half -finished, and it AA'as even then a most 
charming performance. Look at the outline, and judge 
Avhat it must have been l)efore it AA^as so basely injured by 
some malicious and artful person.” 

10. The spectators AAmre all struck AAoth Lorenzo’s 
generous Avarmth, and sympathised in the distress of 
Guidotto ; but it AA^as impossible to adjudge the prize to 
his picture in the state in AAdiich they beheld it. They 
examined all the others attentiA'ely j and that done bj' 
Lorenzo, aaLo till then AA^as to them an unknown ai tist, 
gained a great majority of suffrages. The prize AA’'as there- 
fore aAvarded to him but Lorenzo, on receiving it, Avent 
up to Guidotto, and presented it to him. “ Take the re- 
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v.ii il." lif] iw, “ tli.it merit would tiiidonhtodly linvo earned 
f.,r v<'!i, iiad the Latest in.'diec and envy not defnuided t-oii 
It. To ttic it i-; lionoiir enough to l)c ticcountcd your 
-.'r..:id. If liere.ifter I may aspire to equal you, it sliall 
!,.■ liy mt'.uis of f.'iir eomitetition, — not Ty the aid of 
tr>Mi’h(-ry. 

1 1 . i.oreuzo’s disiittcrcstcd conduct excited the warmest 
admiration amon" the judges, who at length determined 
that, for thi' time, there should he two equal prize.s 
di<tril>iited ; deelaring, that if Guidolto had deserved the 
jiri/.i- for iriinting, Lfu-enzo was entitled to that for 
L'l'iii'ro'ity and nohleness of heart. 


2. — The Soldier’s Funeral. 

1 . 

Tlie mulfled drum rolls on the air; 

\\'ai i-ior.s with stately steps arc there ; 

On cv<!ry arm is the hlack crape bound ; 
laery carbine is ttirned to the ground ; 

Solemn the sound of their measured tread, 

/\< silent .and slow they follow the dead ; 

Tile riderless horse is led in the rear ; 

W’liite plumes -arc waving ovei- the bier ; 

Helmet and sword arc laid on the jiall : 

For this was a .soldier’s fuuend. 

'I'liat soldier had stood on the battle-plain, 

W iiere <>verv step Avas over the .slain ; 

I’axt the brand and the ball had passed him bv, 
.\inl lie came to lii.s native land — to die 1 
I wa-; iiard to eotiie to the tiative land, 

-led not eiasp one familiar hand ! 



• THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL 

’Twas hard to be numbered among tlie dead 
Or e’er he could hear his welcome said ! 

But ’twas something to see its cliffs once more 
And to lay his bones on his own loved shore ; 

To think that the friends of his 3’^outh might weep 
O’er the green gi-ass turf of the soldier’s sleep. 

3. 

The bugles ceased their wailing sound, 

As the coffin was lowered into the ground ; 

A volley was fired, a blessing said ; 

One moment’s pause — and they left tlie dead. 

I saw a poor and aged n)an. 

His step was feeble, his lij) was wan ; 

He knelt him down on the new-raised mound. 

His face Avas boAved on the cold damp ground ; 

He raised his head, his tears Avero done, — 

The father had pra3’ed o’er his 01113’ 

Mrs. Maclean. 


3. — Maxims on Industry and Thrift, 

Courteous Reader, 

1. I haA’e heard that nothing giA'es an author so much 
pleasure as to find Ins Avorks respectfully quoted by others. 
Judge, then, hoAv much I must liaA’e been gratified Iw an 
incident I am going to relate to 3’ on. I stopfied m 3 ’ horse 
lately AA’here a great number of peojAle Avere collected at 
an auction of merchants’ goods. The lioim of the sale 
not being come, they were conA’ersing on the badness of 
the times; and one of the company called to a ifiainly 
dressed, clean, old man, Avith Avhitc locks, “ PraA’, fatliei 
Abraham, AA’hat think you of the times ? Will not those 
heavy taxes quite ruin the country? Hoav shall Ave be 
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ever able to pay them ? What would 3’ou advise ns to 
do ? ” Father Abraliam stood up, and replied, “ If 3’on 
would have m3’ advice, I Anil give it yon in short ; for, as 
the proAmrb sa^-s, '‘a AA’ord to the aa-isc is enough.’)' The}’ 
joined in desiring him (to speak his mind j^so .standing in 
the midst of them he proceeded as folloAvs : — 


§ 1. Industry. 

2 . “Friends,” said he, “the taxes are indeed A’cr}’ 
lieaAy ; and if those laid on b3>- the Government Avere the 
onl}’’ ones Ave had to pa3’’, aa’o might more easil3’’ discharge 
them ; but Ave have man3’ others and much more grievous 
to some of us. We are taxed tAA’ice as much 1)3’^ our idle- 
ness, three times as much by our pride, and four times as 
much ly our foll3', and from these taxes the Commissioners 
cannot ease or delh’er us ly alloAving an abat ement. 
HoAA’ever, let us hearken to good advice, and something 
nia3’' be done for us. Remembei', ‘(God helps those that 
help themseh’esA 

3 . It Avould 'be thought a hard government that should 
tax its people one-tenth part of their time to be emplo3md 
in its sernce. But((idleness taxes many of us much more :) 
.sloth, ly bringing on disease.s, absolutel3’' shortens life. 
)Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour Avears, Avhile 
the used ke3’’ is ahva3’s bright. But dost thou love life 1 
then do not squander time ; for that is the stuff life is 
made of. Hoav much more than is necessar3’’ do Ave spend 
in sleep, forgetting that the ‘sleeping fox catches no 
poultr3q’ and that there AA’ill be sleeping enough in the 
"I'aA’e. 

O 

4 . If time be of all things the most precious, the 
AA'asting of time must be the greatest prodigalit3’- ; since, 
as the proverb tells us, ‘Lost time is never found again,’ 
and Avhat Ave call time enough ahva3’^s proves little enough. 

IJjet us then be up and doing, and doing to the purposej) 
so ly diligence shall Ave do more, and do it with less pc” 
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plexity. Sloth makes all things difficult, hut inclustiy all 
easy. ‘ He that riseth late must trot all clay,’ and -will 
scarce overtake his business at night jQvhile laziness travels 
so slowly, that poverty soon overtakes him. Drive the 
business let it not drive thee, and bear in mind the old 
adage, Early to bed, and .early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ V 

5. So, what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times ? We may make, these times better if Ave bestir 
ourselves. (^Industry need not rvish, and he that lives 
upon hope Avill die fasting., There are no gains Avithout 
pains.! ‘ He that hath a trade, hath an estate ( and he 
that hath a calling, hath an office of profit and honour 
but then the trade must be Avorkcd at, and the calling Avell 
folloAved, or neither the estate nor the office Avill cnaljle us 
to pay our taxes. If Ave arc industrious Ave shall ncA-er 
starA'e ; for (At the Avorking man’s house hunger looks in, 
but dare not enter.’) Nor Avill the bailifl’ or the co??stab]e 
enter; for ‘Industry pays debts, Avhile despair increases 
them ! ’ What though you have found no treasure, }ior 
has any rich relation left you a legacy, you knoAV Avhat 
the proverb says, that'..^iligence is the mother of good 
luck, and God gives all things to industry,'] 


§ 2. Thrift. 

6. So much for inclustiy, my friends; but to this Ave 
must add thrift or frugalit}', if Aim avouIcI make our industry 
more certainly successful. A man if he does not save as 
he gets, may be forced tol'keep his nose all his life to the 
grindstone, and die not Avorth a groat at last.’) 

Alf you Avould be Avealthy, think of .saving as Avell as of 
getting.) (The Indies did not make Spain rich, because her 
outgoings Avere gi'eater than her incomings.,/ 

.7. AAA^ay, then, Avith your expensive Tollies, and you 
Avill not then have so much cause to complain of hard 
times, heavy taxes, and families Avhich you cannot rear. 
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‘ What maintains one vice -vvoulrl bring up two children.’ 
You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch 
now and then, diet a little more costly, clothes a little 
finer, and a little entertainment now and then, can he no 
great matter; hut rememher /Many a little makes a 
mickle.’'h Beware of little expenses. l^‘A small leak will 
sink a great ship and again, ‘ Who diiinties love shall 
beggars prove ’ ; and, moreover, (“Fools make feasts, and 
wise men eat them^ 

8. Here you are all got together to this sale of fineries 
and knick-knacks. You call them goods; but if j’ou do 
not tike care, thej^ ^rill prove evils to some of you. You 
expect they unll sell cheap, and perhaps they may sell for 
less than they cost ; hut if j'ou have no occasion foi‘ them, 
they must he dear to you. licmemher what the proverb 
says, (Buy tvhat thou hast no need of, and ere long thou 
.shalt sell thy necessarie.^ 

9. But what madness it must he to run into debt for 
the sake of superfluities ! We are offered, by the tenns of 
this auction that is now going to take place, six months’ 
credit ; and that perhaps has induced some of us to attend 
it, because we cannot spare the read}' money, and hope 
now to be fine unthout it. But, ah ! think what you do 
when you run into debt. You place your liberty in the 
power of anothei'. If you cannot pay at the time, you 
will be ashamed to see your creditor ; you udll be in fear 
u’hen 3 'ou speak to him ; you null make poor, pitiful, sneak- 
ing e.xcuses, and, b}' degrees, come to lose your voracity, 
and sink into base downiight Ijdng ; for remember the 
old saying^ ‘tThe second idee is lying, the first is running 
into debt^ And again, to the same purpose, ’Lying 
rides upon debt’s back'^; whereas a free-boim Englishman 
ought not to be a.shained nor afraid to see or speak to 
any man lirdng. But povertj' often deprives a man of 
all spirit and virtue. ^It is hard for an empty sack to 
stand upright.’) 

10. What would you think of that prince or of that 
ruler, who should issue an edict forbidding you to 
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like a gentleman or gentlcAVoman/ on pain of imprison- 
ment or serndtudefi Would jmu riot say that you were 
free and had a right to dress as you pleased, and that such 
an edict Avould be a breach of your privileges, and such 
government tyrannical? and yet 3 mu are about to put 
yourself under that tyranny, when you run into debt for 
such dress ! Your creditor has authority, at his pleasure, 
to deprive you of your libertj^, by confining you in gaol 
for life, or by selling you for a servant, if you should not 
be able to pay him. 

ll.i; When you have got your bargain, jmu may perhaps 
think little of payment',’ but I’emembei', ‘ Creditors have 
better memories than ''debtors.’ ' The day comes round 
before you are aware, and the demand is made before you 
are prepared to satisfy it ; or, if jmu bear your debt in 
mind, the term, Avhich at fii’st seemed so long, as it lessens, 
appears extremely short. '',^ime ivill seem to liave added 
Avings to his heels as AA’ell as his shoulders.') 

12. This doctrine, my friend, is reason and unsdom; 
but after all do not depend too much upon yoAir OAvn 
industry, frugality, and prudence, though excellent things ; 
for they may all be blasted -ndthout the blessing of Heaven ; 
and therefore ask that blessing humbly, and be not \m- 
charitable to those that at present seem to Avant it, but 
comfort and help them. Remember, ’Job suffered, and Avas 
afterwards prosperous.” 


Conclusion. 

13 . Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people heard and approved the doctrine, but immediately 
practised the contrary ; for the auction opened, and they 
began to buy extraA^agantly. I found the good man had 
thoroughly studied almanac, and digested all I had 
dropped on these topics during the course of tAA'cnty-five 
years. The many maxims that he quoted from me must 
haAm tried any one else ; but my A’anity Avas Avonderfully 
’elighted AAuth it, though I aa^s conscious that not a tenth 
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p;irt of tlie Avisdom was nu' own, l)ub i-athcr tlic gleanings 
that I have Jiiacle of the sense of all ages and nations. 
However, I resolved to be the better for the echo of it, 
and, though I had at first deteiTnined to buy stuff for a 
neAv coat, I Avent aAvay, resolved to Avear my old one a 
little longer. Reader, if you Avill do the same, thy profit 
Avill be as great as mine. 

Fkanklin’.s Almanac {adupted). 


4. — Lord TJUin’s Daughter. 

1 . 

A Chieftain to the Highlands bound 
Cries, “ Boatman, do not tarry i 

And I’ll give thee a sih'or pound 
To roAv us o’er the ferry ! ” 

2 . 

“Hoav Avho be yc Avould cross Lochgyle, 
This dark and stormy Avater ? ” 

“ 0, I’m the chief of UlA'a’s Isle, 

And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

3. 

“ And fast before her father’s men 
Three dajAs avc’vc fled togethci' ; 

For .should he find us in the glen. 

My blood would stain the heather. 

4. 

“ His horsemen hard behind us ride — 
Should they our steps discover. 

Then Avho Avill cheer my bonny bride. 
When they have slain her lover ? ” 


LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 


5. 

Out spoke the hardy Higliland wight, 
“ Til go, my chief, I’m readj' : 

It is not for yowr silver hright, 

But for your winsome lady ; 

6 . 

“ A7id by my word ! the iDouny bird 
lu danger shall not tarry ; 

So though the ■waves are raging -w'hite, 
ril row 3 mu o’er the ferrjT.” . 


7. 

By this the stoi-m grew loud apace, 

The water-uwaith rvas shi-ieldng ; 

And in the scowl of Heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were spealdng. 

8 . 

But still as wilder blew the wind, 

And as the night grerv drearei-, 

Adown the glen rode armed men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

9. 

“ 0 haste thee, haste ! ” the lady cries, 
“ Though tempest round us gather. 

I’ll meet the raging of the skies, 

But not an angry father.” 

10 . 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 

When, 0 ! too strong for human hand. 
The tempest gathered o’er her. 
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11 . 

And still they row’d umidst the roar 
Of watei's fast jire vailing ; 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore, 

His wi-ath was changed to wailing. 

12. 

For, sore dismay’d, through stomi and shade 
His child he did discover : 

One lovely hand she stretch’d for aid, 

And one ■was round her lover. 

13. 

“ Come hack ; come hack ! ” ho cried in grief 
Across this stormy water : 

“ And ni forgive your Highhuid chief, 

My daughter ! — 0 my daughter ! ” 

14 . 

’Tivas A'ain : the loud waves lash’d the shore, 
Eeturn or aid preventing : 

The waters Avild Avent o’er his child, 

And he Avas left lamenting. 

CAJn'RELL. 


5, — Anonymous Letters. 

1, General lIoAvlands has rcccntlj’^ IcctiU'ed the men of 
several Biitish regiments on the unmanly and un-English 
practice of AAuiting anonymous letters. We arc sorry the 
practice is not limited to soldiers. It is often the resort 
of people from Avhom it Avould he least expected. “Un- 
manlj’ and un-English” are strong terms, but not too 
strong. Xo true lad}’- or gentleman, Avho has regard for 
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honour and for tlie foelings of others, will ever resort to 
so questionable a practice. 

2. It signifies that the uniter lacks iinoral courage'; to 
affix his name, and either cannot or dare hot face the con- 
sequences of what he -svrites. When written to wound 
the feelings of another, yj t is a-^owardly thrust in the dark.'', 
Even if bitten unth the best of intentions, such letters 
nearly always excite fears and anxieties, and lead to 
damaging suspicions. The circumstances under which they 
are written usually ^give a clue to the author ) and when 
once a person is suspected of the deed, he falls irreparably 
in the estimation of those suspecting him. And when the 
suspicion fastens upon the UTong partjq as is often the 
case, a grave injustice is done. 

3. Two rules should therefore be followed regarding 
anonymous letters : — 

(1) Never, under any circumstances, write them. 

(2) When they are received, destroy them at once. 
The contents may be libellous and most unjust, but never 
give any intimation to any one that they have been 
received. 


6. — The Volcano of the Hawaiians ; Superstition 

Defied. 

1. Few regions in the world are more beautiful than 
those islands far aivay in the Pacific which are marked on 
the map as the Sandwich Isles. They are to a large ex- 
tent level on the outer rim ) but in the midst of them are ' 
lofty mountains thrown up by the subterranean heat 
which we call volcanic. In sailing towards these i.slands 
the first spectacle that meets the eye is a pair of lofty 
peaks, each two miles and a half high. One is white 
vdth perpetual snow ; the other is dark, — dark inth^ lava 
and cinders, on which the inAvard heat AAill not permit the 
snow to cast its cold AA'hite mantle. 

E 
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2. The first of tlicsc lias been tranquil for many 3'ear^^' 
the other is the largest anti most terriblj’ active volcano 
in the vorld, and is named Kilauea. The enor^nons crater 
is a lake of liquid fire, from six to nine mile^n circum- 
ference. Over it plays a continual vapour, tvl^n hangs 

da\’ like ;i silveiy cloud, and in the night fi' red ■ and 
gloving like a forest in flames. 

3. Tremendous is the scene at all times ; but at the 
periods of eruption its avfulness is beyond all description 
or imagination. Eivers of boiling lava, blood-red tvith 
heat, rush dovn the mountain side, forming ctiscades of 
living fire, or spreading destruction over the plains. If a 
stream reach the sea, it struggles and hisses in bubbling 
flames and dense smoke, as if it di.spnted the mastery with 
the other element. 

4. A superstitious nation like the ITawaiians, living 
among such ten'or-striking scenes, could not fail to ascribe 
them to some god or goddess. The very name of volcano 
testifies to the belief of the ancient Greeks, that the burn- 
ing mountains of the Meditenanean were the workshops 
of the divine blacksmith, Vulcan. Similarly, in the Sand- 
wich Islands, the tenlblc Kilauea was supposed to be the 
home of a goddess whose bath was in the mighty crater, 
and whose hair was supposed to be the streaks of flame 
that rose up out of the earth.. 

5. This iniaginaiy goddess was believed to have whims 
and fancies of her own ; and one of these was that no 
woman was permitted to touch the verge of her mountain 
or pluck the benlcs of a certain bush v.'hich grew up 
the sides. If any woman approached her or plucked 
■these berries, her -wTath might involve the whole island in , 
one fiery tomb. Such was the belief of the Hawaiians at x 
the time we are speaking of. The name which they gave 
to this fictitious deitj' was Pel6. 

G. At length, however, the islanders were delivered 
from the bondage of terror into the freedom of a clearer 
light. ilen from England came amongst them, who 
taught them a better wa\'. Intercourse with Europeans 
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made them ashamed of the superstitions of their forc- 
Very gradually ^re faith of the -people detached 
itself from the savage deitieslvfiora they had been accus- 
tomed to -worship and they began to revere the One true 
God, the Maker of heaven and earth. 

7. But the terror Avhich hung round Kilauea and the 
goddess supposed to d-ivell there could not be shaken oil’. 
There the fieiy goddess still revelled in her fearful 
gambols j there the terrilde sights and sounds, and the 
desolating streams that might at any moment burst from 
her reservoir of flame, Avere regarded as tokens of anger 
that the people feared to provoke. After the young King 
Liholiho and all his court had made up their minds to 
abandon their idols, give up their superstitions, and seek 
instruction from their new teachers, the priests of Pelb still 
sat at the base of her flaming mountain, and declared that 
her wrath Avould descend upon those who should forsake 
the ancient ivorship. It ivas still' a matter of doubt among 
most of the inhabitants, and even among those Avho had 
become professors of the neiv faith, Avhether this terrible 
goddess Avould not one day rise in her wrath and over- 
Avhelm the island and all its inhabitants. 

8. Then it was that a brave Avoman, strong in the 
faith of Christ which she had embraced, resolved to 
ascend the mountain, go doAAUi the side of the crater, and 
defy the goddess in her fastness, thus breaking for eA'er 
the speU that bound the trembling people to her AA'or.ship. 
Her name Avas Kapiolani, Avife of Kaihe, one of the 
ministers of the king of HaAvaii. 

9. It needed more than (ordinary faith jto induce her 
to undertake the task AA'hich she had placed before her. 
In attempting such a task she aa^s OAitraging the old 
notion, th^fearfuI_cQns£qiiences. must ensue if she trans- 
gressed the rule by AA'hich AAmnien Avere prohibited from 
approaching the stronghold of the goddess. Hot only Avas 
the ascent difficult and„toilsome, but the danger attending 
it AAvas very great. sJVild crags and slippery sheets; of 
laAva, or slopes of crumbling cinders, Avere painful to the 
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foot of the tender, coa st-Rr cd woman. Tlie lieated soil, 
the Fultten-ancan groanings,)”^^ luiid atmosiiherc) tlie 
vapour''tIiat^oozed nj) tfrom the crcviccs of the half-coofed 
lava, must have fillod-'any mind hut her.? with terror, and 
■specially the mind of one who had been taught from in- 
fancy to believe that these were the tolccns of the fury of 
a Yuidictii'c and powciful deity, into whose precincts she 
was now tresiiassihg Xot long ago a large bod}^ of men 
Averc sufib&'ited on the mountain side by the noxious gases 
of the Yolc;ino — stnick dead, as it must have seemed to 
the Ilawaiians, by the angiy breath of the goddess. 

10. But Kapiolani, strong in the faith that He, as 
who.se champion she came, Avas all sufficient to guard her 
from the perihs that confronted her, climbed resolutely on. 
The enraged priests of Pelc cjimc forth from. JJieir san o^ 
tuary aTnong the ciags, and endeavoured to ^ar J icoA^ay^ 
Avith tiireats of the rage of their mistress ; but she heeded 
them not, 8 he seized from a nc ighboiu'ing bush some of 
tho.se ben'ic.s Avhich it aa'us sacrilege for one of her sox to 
touch, and holding them up to the prie.sts in scorn, .she 
said : — “ I Avill not only ascend the mountain of jmur 
fictitious godde.ss, but I hereby trample her berries under 
m 3 ' feet.” 

1 1. She at last reached the summit of the A'olcano, and 
standing on its rim gazed into the fiery gulf beloAA'. She 
then descended the side of the crater, cA'en to the A’crj' 
edge of the boiling sea of fire, and hurling into it some 
other beirics that she had plucked on the Ai'aj', she ex- 
claimed : — “ If I perish by the anger of Piiltj, then dread 
her poAver ; but behold I defy her AATath ; I haA'e broken 
hei' laAv.s ; I haA’e ascended the mountain on Avhich a 
Avoman mav not tre<'zd ; I haA'c gone dowp^to hccdAvelling- 
pl.'ice, and P.look AA-ith scorii|.upon the(!U^ ^qf^ ri;>. I cast 
the berries Avhich a AA’oman''may not toucFi^o her oum 
flame. I live and am .safe ; for JehoA-ah, the Almighty', is 
Avith me. Hi.s, and not hers, Ai-as the breath that kindled 
these flames : His is the hand that restrains their furv this 
day.” 
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12. i^ter uttering these brave words, which were 
heard with terror by some men avIio watched lier from 
above, she reascended the crater, and retraced her steps to 
the plain below, where an anxious crowd awaited her 
return. She had won the cause for which she had risked 
her life. ^The last sti'onghold of superstition was destroyed) 
Thenceforth the worship of Pele was renounced by all 
men, and her priests slunk away in confusion and shame. 
Empedocles, the Greek, is said to have leaped into the 
burning crater of Mount Etna merely to show his., defiance 
of death, and leaA’’e a gi-eat name behind him. Mucli more 
noble Aras the act of the HaAAmiian Avoman, Avho broke the 
fetters of superstition, and taught her people to reverence 
the name of Him, by AA'hose commands “the mountains 
quake and the hills melt like Avax.” 

Book of Golden Deeds {adapted). 


7. — The Lion and the Spaniel : Generosity. 

1 . In the afternoon our friends Avent again to the Tower 
to see, as well as hear, the i-ecent storj’’ of the gi'cat lion 
and the little dog. 

They found the place thronged, and all Averc obliged to 
pay treble prices on account of tlie unprecedented noA’clty 
of the shoAV ; so that the keej)er, in a short space, acquii'cd 
a little fortune. 

2. The great cage in the front AA'as occupied by a beast, 
AAdio, by AA^ay of pre-eminence, Avas called the king’s lion ; 
and, AAdiile he traversed the limits of his straitened 
dominions, he was attended by a small and A'ery beautiful 
black spaniel, Avho frisked and gambolled about him, and 
at times Avmdd pretend to snarl and bite at hiin; and 
again the noble animal, Avith an air of fond complaisance, 
Avould hold doAvn his head, Avhile the little creature licked 
his formidable chops. Their history, as the keeper i elated, 
AA’^as this : — 
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n. It wis customniy for jtU, wlio tvere uiuiLlc or un- 
M'illiiig to ]):iy their sixjicncc, to hriiig a dog or cat as an 
ohiation to the Least in lieu of. money to the heeper. 
,Vmong other.', a fello'w had canght up this pi'ctty black 
P]).iniel in the streets, and the poor little dog teas accord- 
ingly throtvn into the cage of the gi'cat lion. Immediatel}’^ 
tlic little animal trembled, and shivered, and crouched 
and thrcM' it.sclf on its back, and jmt forth its tongue, and 
held out its pavs in^supplicatoiy attitudesj'jas an acknow- 
ledgment of superior power, and pra3^ing for merc3^ In 
the meantime the lordl3' bnite, instead of devouring it, 
beheld it with an 03-0 of philosophic inspection. He turned 
it over with one pair, and then timned it with the other ; 
and smelt at it, and seemed desirous of coui-ting a further 
acrpiaintance. 

4. The keeper, on seeing this, brought a large mess 
from his own table ; but the lion kept aloof and I'cfused to 
cat, keeping his 03^ on the dog, and inviting him as it were 
to be its taster. At length the little animal’s fears being 
somewhat abated, and his appetite quickened b3’ the smell of 
the Hctuals, he approached slowh"^, and, trembling ■with fear, 
ventured to eat. The lion then advanced gently and 
began to partake, and the3’ finished their meal very lovingl3^ 
together. 

5. From this day the strictest friendship commenced 
between them, a friendship consisting of all possible afiec- 
tion and tenderness on the part of the lion, and of the 
utmost confidence and boldness on the part of the dog- — • 
insomuch that the dog would ^3^^ himself down to sleep 
•within the fangs and under the jaws of his terrible patron. 
A gentleman Avho had lost the spaniel, and had advertised 
a reward of two guineas to the finder, at length heard of 
the adventure, and went 'to reclaim his dog. “You see, 
sir,” said the keeper, “ it woidd be a gi-eat pit3' to part such 
loving friends ; however, if 3*011 insist upon youi- propert3’, 
3*ou must be pleased to take the dog yom-self ; it is a task 
that I ^voidd not engage in for five hundred guineas.” 
The gentleman became ver3* aiigr3^, but finalty chose to 
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acquiesce ratlici' than have a personal dispute ivith the 
lion. 

6. As one of the spectators had a curiosity to sec tlic 
two friends eat together, he sent for twenty pounds of beef, 
which was accordingly cut in pieces and given into the 
cage ; when immediately the little brute, whose appetite 
happened to be eager at the time, was desirous of making 
a monopoly of the whole, and putting his paws upon the 
meat, and growling and barking, he audaciously flew in 
the face of the lion. But the generous creature, instead 
of being offended with his impudent companion, started 
back and seemed terrified at the fuiy of his attack, nor 
attempted to taste a morsel till his favourite had tiicitl}' 
given permission. 

7. When they were both gorged, the lion stretched 
and turned himself, and lay down in a posture evidently 
intended for repose ; but this his sportive companion 
would not permit. He frisked and gambolled about him, 
barked at him, would now sci'ape and tear at his head 
with his claws, and again seize him by the ear and bite 
and pull, while the noble beast appeared affected by no 
other sentiment save that of pleasure and complaisance. 

But let us proceed to the tragic catastrophe of this 
extraordinary story, — a story still known to man}^ as 
handed down by tradition from father to son. 

8. In about twelve months the little spR.niel sickened 
and died, and left his loving patron the most desolate of 
creatures. For a time the lion did not appear to conceive 
otherudse than that his favourite was asleep. He would 
continue to smell at him, and then would stir him with 
his nose, and turn him over unth his pawy but finding 
that all his efforts to awake him were vain, he woidd 
traverse his cage from end to end at a swft and uneasy 
pace, then stop, and look dovm upon him Avith a fixed and 
drooping regard ; and again lift his head on high, and open 
his horrible throat, and utter a prolonged roar as of distant 
thunder for several minutes together. 

9. They attempted, but in A'ain, to coin'cy the carcas.s 
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from liim ; lie -watclicfl it perpetually, and ivoiild sufler 
nothing to touch it. The keeper then endeavoured to 
tempt him vith a variety of A’ictnals, hut he turned vdth 
loathing from all that ivas offered. They then put several 
living dogs into his cage, and these he instantly tore piece- 
meal, hut left their limhs on the floor. His passion being 
thus inflamed, he ivould dart his fangs into the hoards, and 
pluck avay large splinters, and again grapple at the bars 
of his cage, and seem enraged at being restrained from 
tearing the vorld to pieces. Again, as if quite spent, he 
■would stretch himself by the remains of his beloved associate, 
and gather him in with his paws, and put him to his bosom, 
and then utter .suppressed roars of such tenable melancholy 
as seemed to threaten all around, for the loss of his little 
playfellow, the only friend, the only companion that he had 
tipon earth. 

1 0. Tor five days he thus languished and graduallj'^ de- 
clined, without baking an}’’ sustenance, or admitting any 
comfort, till, one morning, he was found dead, •\rith his 
head lonngly reclined on the carcass of his little friend. 
They were both inteircd together, and their grave plenti- 
fully watered by the tears of the keeper and his lamenting 
family. 

1 1. When our friends were on their way from the Tower 
to their lodgings, “ Sir,” .said a bo}'", “ what we have just 
seen reminds me of the opinion held by Peter Patience, 
that one who is fearless cannot be proA'oked. You .saAV 
how that little teasing petulant an’etch had the insolence 
to fly in the face of his benefactor, AA’ithout offending him 
or exciting in him anj’ kind of resentment.” “ True,” said 
the father of this boj', “ for the lion Avas sensible that his 
testy companion aa'us little and powerles.s, and depended 
upon him, and had confidence in his clemency ; and there- 
fore the lion loA'ed him Avith all his faults.” 
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8. —The Dog- and the Water Lily ; No Fable. 

1 . 

The noon ivas shacty, and soft airs 
Sirept Ouse’s silent tide, 

When, ’scaped from literary cares, 

I ivandered on his side. 

2. 

h'ty spaniel, prettiest of his race, 

And high in pedigree, 

(Two nymphs adorned iioth every grace 
That spaniel found for me), 

3 . 

Now wantoned lost in flags and reeds, 

Now starting into sight. 

Pursued the swallow o’er the meads, 

^ATth scarce a slower flight. 

4 . 

It was the time when Ouse displayed 
His lilies newly-blown ; 

Their beauties I intent surveyed. 

And one I unshed my own. 


5 . 

With cane extended far I sought 
To steer it close to land j 
But still the prize, though nearly caught. 
Escaped my eager hand. 
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6 . 

Beau marlced iin' unsuccessful pains 
Witli fixed, considci'atc face, 

And puzzling set his puppy brains 
To comprclicnd the case, 

7 . 

But with a chirrup clear :ind strong. 
Dispersing all his dream, 

I tJiencc m'thdrcir, and folloired loner 
The windings of the stream. 


8 . 

Jly I'amblc ended, I returned ; 

Beau trotting far before. 

The floating nTeath again discerned. 

And plunging left the shore. 

9 . 

I saw him, with that lily cropped. 

Impatient swim to meet 

i\Iy (puck approach, and soon he dropjjed 
The treasure at mj^ feet. 

10 . 

CliaiTOcd with the sight, “ The rvorld,” I cried, 
“ Shall hear of this thy deed : 

]\Iy dog shall mortify the pride 
Of man’s superior breed. 

11 . 

“ But chief myself I null enjoin, 

Awake at dut\'’s call. 

To show a lo%'e as prompt as thine 

To Him M'ho gives me all.” Comtek. 
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9- — The Wrestler and his Pupil. 

1. A certain man had reached jierfectiou in tlie art of 
'wrestling. He kneAv three hnndred and sixty .sleights of 
hand in this art, and every day he used some difTercnt 
device. He gave lessons in Avrestliiig to some young men 
of the city, and was so much pleased vitli one of his pupils, 
that he taught him three hundred and fifty-nine tliro^vs. 
He taught him, in fact, all the throws that he knew save 
one, and this he withheld. 

2. The pupil was so perfect in skill and strength that 
no one could Avithstand him, till he at length boasted before 
the sultan that he allowed the superiority of his master 
over him only out of respect to his years, and hewiusc 
he had been his instructor. He boasted that ho was not 
really inferior to his master in strength, but quite on a par 
Avith him. 

3. The king Avas displeased at the AAmnt of respect 
shown by the younger man for his teacher, and ho did not 
believe in his superiority. So he commanded them to 
Avrestle in his presence. A Amst arena Avas selected. The 
great nobles and ministers of the king attended. 

4. The youth, as soon as he entered the arena, fell 
upon his teacher A\dth a shock that, had his adversary 
been a mountain of iron, Avould have uptorn it from its 
base. The master, perceiA’ing that the young man Avas his 
superior in strength, fastened on him AAoth that cmious 
grip AAdiich he had kept concealed from him. 

5. The youth did not knoAv how to foil the effects of this 
neAV stroke. The older man lifted him up Avith both hands 
from -the ground, raised him above his head, and dashed 
him to the gi’ound. A shout of apj)lause arose from the 
multitude. 

G. The king commanded that a robe of honour .and a 
reAA'ard should be bestOAved on the master ; but he heaped 
reproaches on the youth, saying, “Thou hast presumed 
to combat Avith him AAdio educated thee, and thou hast 
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failed.” He replied, “ Sir ! my master overcame me, not 
liy .snpci-iorit}" of strength or porvei', but l)y a small point 
in the art of uTestling vhich he rnthhcld from me. By 
this ti'ifle he has to-day gained the victory over me.” 

7. The master then .said: — “I reserved that last point 
for such a daj' as this ; for the .sages have said, ‘ Give not 
thy friend so much poiver that, if one day he .should become • 
tliy foe, thou ma 3 '’est not be aljle to resist him.’ ” 

Gulistdn. 


10, — The Rat with a Bell. 

1. A large old house mas so much infested irith rats, 
that nothing could be made .safe from their secret attacks. 
They scaled the walls and nibbled at flitches of bacon, 
though these were hung as liigh as the ceiling. Shelves 
hung againt the wall gave no protection to the cheese and 
jiastry. By mining through the ivall they found their way 
into the storeroom, and plundered it of jams and .sweet- 
meats. They gnawed through cupboards, undermined 
floors, and ran races behind the wainscots. 

2. The cats emdd not get at them. The I’ats were too 
cunning and too well fed to eat the poisoned food laid for 
them ; and only noiv and then a few heedless stragglers 
■were caught b}’’ traps. One of these, however, was once 
caught alive, and the master of the house detennined to 
make this the occasion for trying a new plan. This was to 
fasten a colhir m’th a small bell about the prisoner’s neck 
and then to turn him loose again. 

3. Overjoyed at recovering his liberty, the rat ran into 
the nearest hole, and went in search of his companions. 
They heard, at a distance, the bell tinkling through the 
dark passages ; and, suspecting that some enemy had got 
among them, aivay the}’’ scoured, some one rray and some 
another. 

-1. The bell -bearer pui’.sued; and soon, guessing the 
cause of their flight, he was gi-eatly amused by it. ’llTien- 
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ever he approached, it was all huny-scuny, and not a tail 
of one of them was to be seen. He chased his old friends 
from hole to hole, from room to room, laughing all the 
while at their fears and increasing them by all the means 
in his power. Presently he had the whole house to himself. 
“ That's right,” quoth he, “ the fewer companions, the better 
cheer.” So he revelled alone among the good things, and 
stuffed till he could hardly walk. 

5. For two or three days this course of life went on 
very pleasantly. He ate and ate, and played the bugbear 
to perfection. At length he grew tired of his lonelj^ 
condition, and longed to mix until his companions again 
ujDon the former footing. But the difficulty was how to 
get rid of his bell. He pulled and tugged -with his fore 
feet, and almost tore the skin off his neck in the attempt, 
but all in vain. The bell was now his plague and tonnent. 
He wandered from room to room earnestly desiring to 
make himself known to one of his companions ; but they 
all kept out of his reach. At last, as he was moping about 
disconsolate, he fell in puss’s way, and was devoiued in an 
instant. 

6. He who is raised so much above his fellow-creatures 
as to be the object of their ten-or, must suffer for it in 
losing all the comforts of society. He is a solitary being 
in the midst of crowds. He keeps them at a distance, and 
thej!' equally shun him. 

Dread and affection cannot exist together. 


11. — Filial Love. 

§ 1. Alexander the Great and his ]\Iother. 

1. Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great, was a 
woman of ambitious disposition, and occasioned much 
trouble to her son. Nevertheless, when pursuing his con- 
quests in Asia, he sent many splendid presents out of the 
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spoils -which he had talcen as tokens of his affection. He 
only begged that she would not meddle with state affairs 
during his absence from IMacedonia, but allow his kingdom 
to be managed peaceabl}' by his governor, Antipater. 

2. When she sent him a shai-p repl\' to this recpiest, he 
bore it submissive!}’ and did not use sharp language in 
return. On one occasion, when she had been unusTially 
troublesome. Antipater sent him letters, complaining of her 
in very giievous terms. Alexander only said, “Antipater 
doth not know that one single tear of my mother is able 
to blot out six hundred of his epistles.” 

§ 2. Napoleox and the Young English Sailor. 

1 . 

I love contemplating — apart 
Ei'om all his homicidal glory — 

The ti'aits that soften to our heart 
Napoleon’s story. 

2 . 

’Twas when his banners at Boulogne 
Ai’m’d in our i.sland every freeman. 

His navy chanced to ca^itiu-e one 
Poor British seaman. 

3 . 

They suffer’d him, I know not how. 

Unprison’d on the shore to roam ; 

■ And aye was bent his youthful brow 
On England’s home. 


4 . 

His e}’e, methinks, punsued the flight 
Of birds to Britain halfway ovei- 
With envy — {Jieij coidd reach the white, 
Dear cliffs of Hover 
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5 . 

A stormy midnight watch, he thought, 

Than this sojourn would have been dearer. 
If but the stonn his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 

6 . 

At last, when care half banish'd sleep. 

He saw one morning, dreaming, doting. 

An emptj' hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating. 


/. 

He hid it in a cave and uTOUght 
The livelong day, laborious, lurking, 

Until he launch’d a tinj' boat. 

By mighty working. 

8 . 

Heaven help us ! ’twas a thing be3mnd 
Description wretched ; such a Avherry 
Perhaps ne’er A^ntured on a pond. 

Or cross’d a ferry. 

9 . 

For ploughing in the salt sea field. 

It AAmidd have made the boldest shudder 3 
Untarr’d, uncompass’d, and unkeel’d, — 

No sail — no rudder. 

10 . 

From neighb'ring AA’Oods he interlaced 
His sorry sldfF Arith Avattled ArilloAA's ; 

And thus equipp’d, he Avould have pass’d 
The foaming billoAA’s. 
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11 . 


But Frenchmen caught him on the beach, 
His little Argo/sorety jeering jj 
Till tidings of hiim chanced to reach- 
Napoleon’s hearing. 


12 . 

With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
^)Serene alike in peace and danger, \ 
And in his Vonted attitude^ 
Address’d the stranger : 

O 


13 . 

“ Bash man, that Avould’st yon Channel pass 
On tnngs and staves so rudelj’ fashion’.d, 
Thj'^ heart nnth some sweet'BritTsh- lass 
Must 1)0 impassion’d.” 

14 . 

“ I have no sweetheart,” said the lad j 
“ But — absent long from one another, — 
Great was tlie longing that I liad 
To see my mother.” 

15 . 

“ And so thou shalt,” Napoleon said ; 

“ Ye’ve both mj' favour f airly wo n, 

A noble mother must ha^'e bred 
So brave a son.” 


16 . 

Ho gave the tar a piece of gold, 

And with a flag of tpree commanded 
He should be sEijJjj’JT^o England Old, 
And s-'ifelj" landed. 
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Om' sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner plain and 'hearty ; 
But never changed 'tlie'cdih and gift 
Of Buonaparte. 


CAiIPBELL. 


12. — The Discovery of Vaccination, 

1. The difficidties encountered by Dr. Jenner in pro- 
mulgating and establishing his discovery of vaccination as 
a preventive of small-pox were very great. Many before 
him had mtnessed the cow-pox, and had heard of the re- 
port current among the milkmaids that whoever had taken 
that disease was secui'e against small-pox. It was a trifling, 
vulgar rumour, supposed to have no significance whatever ; 
and no one had thought it worthy of investigation, until it 
was accidentally brought under the notice of Jenner. 

2. He was a youth, pursuing his studies like any 
ordinary student at a medical school, when his attention was 
arrested by a country girl who came to a chemist’s shop 
for advice. The small-pox was mentioned, when the girl 
said, “ I can’t take that disease, for I have had the cow- 
pox.” The observation immediately riveted Jenncr’s 
attention, and he forthudth set about incpiiring and making 
observations on the subject. His professional friends, to 
whom he mentioned his Mews as to the preventii^e ■virtues 
of cow-pox, laughed at him, and even threatened to expel 
him from their society if he persisted in harassing them 
with the subject. 

3. He went back to the countiy to practise his pro- 
fession and. make experiments, which he continued to 
pursue for a period of twentj'' j’ears. His faith in his 
discovery was so implicit that he vaccinated his own son 
on three several occasions. At length he jiublished his 
views in a quarto of about seventy pages, in which he gave 

c 
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the details of. twenty-three cases of successful vaccination 
of individuals, to whom it was found afterwards impossible 
to communicate the small-pox cither h}’^ contagion or in- 
oculation. It was in 1798 jV.D. that this treatise was pub- 
lished, though he had been working out his ideas since the 
year 1775, when the}' had begun to assume a definite form. 

i. How was the discovery received ? First ■with in- 
difference, and then ■with active hostilit}'. Jenner pro- 
ceeded to London to exhibit to the profession the process 
of vaccination and its results ; but not a single medical 
man could be induced to make trial of it, and after frait- 
lessly Avaiting for nearly three months, he returned to his 
native Aullage. 

5. He Avas eA’en caricatured and abused for his attempt 
to “ bestialise ” his species by the introduction into their 
systems of diseased matter from the coav’s udder. Vaccina- 
tion was denounced by the clergy as “diabolical.” It 
was averred that A'accinated children became “ox-faced,” 
that absce-sses broke out to indicate “sprouting horns,” and 
that the countenance Avas gradually “ transmuted into the 
Ausage of a coav, the voice into the belloAving of bulls.” 

G. Vaccination, hoAA'Cver, was a truth, and truth Avill 
alAA-ays prcA’ail in the end. HotAA-ithstanding the A'iolence 
of the opposition, belief in A’accination siwead sloAA’ly, but 
surely. In one A-illage, Arhere a gentleman tried to intro- 
duce the practice, the first persons AA'ho pei-mitted them- 
selves to be A'accinated Avere absolutely pelted and dnven 
into their houses if they appeared out of doors. Two 
ladies of title — Ladj' Ducie and the Countess of Berkeley, 
to their honour be it remembered — had the corn-age to 
A-accinate their children ; and the prcjTidices of the day 
Avere at once broken through. The medical profession 
gradually came round, and there Avere scA'cral AA'ho even 
sought to rob Dr. Jenner of the merit of the discovery Avhen 
its importance came to be recognised. Jenner’s cause at last 
triumphed, and he AA'as publicly honoured and rewarded. 

7. In his prosperity he AA'as as modest as he had been 
in his obscurity. He was iuA'ited to settle in London, and 
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told that he might command a practice of £10,000 a year. 
But his answer was, “ No ! In the morning of my days 
I sought the sequestered and lowlj'- paths of life — the 
valleys, and not the mountains, — and now, in the evening 
of my days, it is not meet for , me to hold m 3 'self up as an 
object for fortune and for fame.” During Jenner’s own 
lifetime the practice of vaccination became adopted all 
over the civilised world ; and when he died, his title as a.,, 
benefactor of his kind was recognised far and wide. Cuvier 
has said, ‘(.If vaccine were the only discover}’^ of the epoch, it ■ 

• would serve to render it illustrious for ever ; yet it knocked f. 
twenty times in vain at the doors of the Academies.”/ 

^ 8. .Tenner is one of whom the race may be proud. He 

was not only an inventor and a man of genius, but one 
who conquered the prejudices and ignorance of his con- 
temporaries, refused greatness and riches when the}'- were 
offered him, and found his greatest satisfaction in the 
thought that he had made a discoverj’^ which has ever since 
saved Europe from the scoiu’ge of small-pox. India might 
be saved from the same scourge, if her people would undergo 
the same treatment, and if the treatment were always at 
band. Smiles {adapted). 


13. — Alice Fell; or Poverty. 

1 . 

The postboy drove vdth fierce career, 

For threatening clouds the moon had dro'wnedj 
When, as we hurried on, nw ear 

Was smitten vuth a startling sound. 

2 . 

As if the wind blew many ways, 

I heal’d the sound — and more and more 
It seemed to follow -with the chaise, 

And still I heard it as before. 
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3. 

At length I to the boy called out ; 

He stopped his horses at the -sv-ord ; 

But neither cry, nor voice, nor shout, 

Hor aught else like it, could be heard. 

4. 

The boj’’ then smacked his Avhip, and fast 
The horses scampered through the rain ; 

But hearing soon upon the blast 
The cry, I bade him halt again. 

5. 

Forthudth alighting on the ground, 

“ AVhcnce comes,” said I, “ this piteous moan 1 

And there a little girl I found. 

Sitting behind the chaise, alone. 

6 . 

“]\Iy cloak ! ” no other Avord she spake, 

But loud and 1)itterly she Avept, 

As if her innocent heart Avould break ; 

And doAvn fiom off her seat she leapt. 

7. 

“ What ails you, child ? ” She sobbed 
“ Look here ! ” 

I saAv it in the Avheel entangled, 

A Aveather-beaten rag as e’er 

From any garden scjirccroAV dangled. 

8 . 

There tAvisted betvreen naA'e and spoke. 

It bung, nor could at once be freed ; 

But our joint pains unloosed the cloak, 

A miserable rag indeed ! 



ALICE FELL; OB, POVERTY 

9 . 

“ And ^rhitlier are you going, child, 
To-night along these lonesome "ways 1 ” 
“To Durham," answered she, half wild — 
“ Then come until me into the chaise.” 

10 . 

Insensible to all relief 

Sat the poor girl, and forth did send 
Sob after sob, as if her grief 
Could never, never have an end. 

11 . 

“ My child, in Durham do you dwell ? ” 
She checked herself in her distress. 
And said, “ My name is Alice Fell ; 

I’m fatherless and motherless. 

12 . 

“ And I to Durham, sir, belong.” 

Again, as if the thought would choke 
Her very heart, her grief grew strong ; 
And all was for her tattered cloak ! 

13 . 

The chaise drove on ; our journey’s end 
Was nigh ; and sitting by my side, 

As if she had lost her only friend, 

She wept, nor would be pacified. 

14 . 

Up to the tavern door we post ; 

Of Alice and her grief I told ; 

And I gave money to the host. 

To buy a new cloak for the old. 
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15, 

“ And let it be of duffil gray, 

As Tvarm a cloak as man can sell I ” 

Proud creature ■\vas she the next day, 

The little orphan, Aliee Fell ! 

Wordsworth. 


14. — On the Treatment of Inferiors. 

§ 1. The Gentlejl4x or ]\Iax of Breeding. 

1. There are many tests by which a gentleman may 
be known ; but there is one that never fails. How does 
he erercise jioiver over those subordinate to him 1 How does 
he conduct himself towards women and children 1 How 
does the officer treat his men, the employer his sen'ants, 
the master his pupils, and a man in any other station those 
who are weaker than himself ? 

2. The discretion, forbearance, and kindness with 
which power in such cases is used may indeed be regarded 
as the cnicial test of gentlemanly character. When La 
Motte was one day passing through a crowd, he accident- 
ally trod upon the foot of a young fellow, who forthwith 
struck him on the face. “Ah, sire,” said La Motte, “you 
will surely be soitj' for what jmu have done when 3 ’ou 
know that I am blind.” 

3. He who Indlies those who are not in a position to 
resist may be a snob, but cannot be a gentleman. He 
who tyrannises over the weak and helpless may be a 
coward, but no true man. ^^Thc tyrant, it has been said, 
is but a slave turned inside ou^ Strength, with the 
consciousness of strength, in a right-hearted man, im- 
parts a nobleness to his character ; but he will be most 
careful how he uses it ; 

“ ’Tis excellent 

To have a giant's strength ; hut it's tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 
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4. Gentleness is indeed the best test of gentlcman- 
liness. A consideration for the feelings of others, for his 
inferiors and dependants as well as his equals, and respect 
for their self-respect, will pervade the true gentleman’s 
whole conduct. He will rather himself suffer a small 
injury than by an uncharitable construction of another’s 
behaviour incur the risk of committing a great wrong. He 
will be forbearing to the Aveaknesses, the failings, and the 
errors of those Avhose advantages in life have not been 
equal to his OAvn. He Avill be merciful even to his beast. 
He AAull not boast of his AA^ealth, or his strength, or his 
gifts, or of his superior position in life. He Avill not be 
puffed up by success, or unduly depressed by failure. He 
Avill not obtrude his aucavs on others, but bespeak his mind 
freely when his opinion is asked. He will not confer 
favours Avith a patronising air. Sir Walter Scott once 
said of Lord Lothian, “ He is a man from AAdiom one may 
receive a faAmur AA'ithout being made to repent it, and 
that’s saying a great deal in these days.” 

5. Lord Chatham has said that the gentleman is char- 
acterised by his sacrifice of self for the benefit of others in 
the little daily occurrences of life. In illustration of this 
Ave ma 3 >' cite the anecdote of the gallant Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, of Avhom it is related, that when mortall}" Avounded 
in the battle of Aboukir, he AA’as carried on a litter on 
board one of the ships ; and to ease his pain, a soldier’s 
blanket Avas placed under his head, from Avhich he e.xperi- 
enced considerable relief. He asked what it was. “It’s 
only a soldier’s blanket,” aa^s the reply. “ Whose blanket 
is it ? ” said he, half lifting himself up. “ Only one of the 
men’s.” “ I aausIi to knoAV the name of the man Avhosc 
blanket this is.” “It is Diinean Roy’s, of the 42nd, Sir 
Ralph.” “Then see that Duncan Roy gets his blanket 
back again this very night.” Ea'Cii to case his djdng 
[i,gon3>" the general would not depriA’e the priA'ate soldier of 
his blanket for one night. The incident is as good in its 
AA'ay as that of the dying Sidney handing his cup of Avater 
to the private soldier on the field of Zutphen. 
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6. The quaint old Fuller sums up' in a feu^ words the 
character of the true gentleman in describing that of the 
great admiral, >Sir Francis Drake ; — “ Chaste in his life, 
iust in his dealings, true of his word, merciful to those 
that were under him, and hating nothing so much as 
idleness ; in matters of especial moment he was never wont 
to rely on other men’s care, howsoever trusty or skilful 
they might seem to he ; hut always contemning danger 
and refusing no toil, he was wont himself to he at every 
turn where courage, skill, or industry was to he em- 
ployed.” Smiles {adapted). 

§ 2. Undue Eeserve of a Master Eebuked. 

"When Mr. Anson, the traveller, anived home from the 
East, the servant who had accompanied him came to ahk 
his dismissal. On the reason being demanded, he said he 
had nothing to complain of, hut that, through all their 
common toils and dangers, his master had never addressed 
a word to him hut in the way of command. 


15. — Lost Opportunities. 

§ 1. Sayings and Precepts. 

1 . A poor man waited a thousand years before the gate 

of Paradise ; then while he snatched one little nap, the door 
opened and shut. Persian. 

2. Four things cannot he brought hack : — A word 

spoken, an arrow discharged, a divine decree,, and a past 
opportunity. Arabic. 

3. It is useless to dam the tank after the water has 

escaped. Sansbit. 

4. The stream that has passed down does not come hack 

to its former channel. Persian. 
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the clotids be full of ruiuj they empty tliemselves 
upon the earth : and if the tree fall toward the south, or 
toward the north, in the place where it falleth, there shall 

Eccles. xi. 3. 

6. No good act should be delayed which can be per- 
formed- to-day ; for Death does not consider whether the 
man he approaches has done his duty or not. Death knows 
no attachment nor antipathy ; it owns neither friend nor 
foe. Agni Purdn. 

§ 2. The Parable of the Ten Virgins. 

Ten virgins took their lamps, and went forth to meet 
the bridegroom. Five of them were wise, and five foolish. 
They that ivere foolish took their lamps, bnt took no oil 
vdth them. The wise took oil in their vessels vdth their 
lamps. 

While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and 
slept. And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold 
the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him. And the 
bridegroom came, and they that were ready went in vnth 
him to the marriage. 

Afterwards came also the other virgins, saying ; — ^Lord, 
Lord, open to us. But he answered and said, Verily I say 
unto you, I know you not. 

Watch ye, therefore, and pray ; for ye know neither the 
day nor the hour when the judge of men cometh. 

Wezd; Testament. 


§ 3. Too Late. 

Late, late, so late ! and dark the night and chill ! 
Late, late, so late ! but we can enter still. 

Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 

No light had we : for that we do repent ; 

And learning this, the bridegroom vill relent. 
Too late, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 
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Xo light : so late ! and dark and chill the night ! 
0 let ns in, that ^ye may find the light ! 

Too late, too late : ye cannot enter no-w. 

Have vre not heard the bridegroom is so s'weet 1 
0 let ns in, tho’ late, to kiss his feet ! 

Ho, no, too late ! ye cannot enter now. 

TeN'XYSOX. 


16, — The Whale. 

§ 1. Tue Whale ix General. 

1. Tho whale is the largest animal that has ever yet 
been discovered. It is so large that perhaps yon have 
never seen a room big enough to hold one. The length 
of some whales has been found to exceed 90 feet; bnt 
this is exceptional. The ordinary length of a fnll-grown 
whale is 70 or 80 feet. 

2. We commonly speak of the whale as a fish ; bnt this 
is a mistake. The whale is not a fish, for two reasons : — 
firstlj/, fish can breathe for any length of time under avater ; 
but whales are compelled to come up after a short time to 
take breath ; secondly, fish are produced from spawn or 
eggs ; but whales come into the world alive, and are suckled 
by the mother. The mother whale, when she Yoshes to give 
milk to her cub, rolls herself a little to one side, so that 
the cub’s head may not be under water at the time of 
sucking. 

.3. There are two more points of difference between a 
whale and a fish. The blood of a fish is cold ; bvrt the 
blood of a whale is warm, and this enables it to live in 
veiy cold seas. Again, the fins of a fish are on the sides 
of its body and behind the gills ; but the whale has no 
gills and no fins. What look like fins are placed nearer the 
eye and almost under the stomach instead of at the sides. 
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^Vhat wc call the fin of a whale is in reality a letj, which 
has been transformed into a fin-like shape to suit'^aqnatic 
life. 

4. Although the whale is not a fish, yet it cannot live 
on land, but onlj;- in water. Why is this ‘I For two 
reasons firstly, because it feeds only on fish ; and, secondly, 
because it has no legs and cannot move on land. K by 
any chance it gets into shallow water and is cast upon 
the shore, it cannot make its waj?^ back to its own element, 
and dies a miserable death of hunger. 

5. It moves itself in water chiefly, if not entirelj-, by 
means of its enormous tail. The so-called fins help it to 
keep its balance in the water and to take hold of its 
young, whenever the mother whale is anxious for the 
safety of her cub. 

6. When the whale wishes to take food, it opens its 
jaws wide and dives down into the water through shoals 
of shrimps, crabs, lobsters, and any other small fish that 
may come in its way. Consequently a stream of water 
rushes into its mouth, and a multitude of small fish arc 
carried into its immense jaws by the current. The water 
flows out again, through the holes in the sides of its 
mouth ; but the fish are held firmly and remain. 

7. The swallow or gidlet of the whale is seldom more 
than four inches in vddth, so it rejects all but the smaller 
fish. To, feed such a huge body an immense number of 
little fish must be devoured every day. 

8. The length of the rvhale’s head and mouth is very 
great, and the part above the jaw is much thicker than 
the part below. The upper part has two holes at the top, 
through which the whale spouts out water; and it does 
this either for sport, or when it has more water in its 
mouth than it desires to keep. These openings are called 
blow-holes, and the ejection of water is called spouting. 
The spoutings are made with groat molence, and can be 
heard at some distance. The water is often thrown up to 
the height of 20 feet. 

9. There is one kind of whale which has no teeth; 
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but instead of teeth it has a hard and tough substance in' 
its ja^vs 'ivliich is called A\'halebone. 

10. The eyes of the ■\vhale are no bigger than those of 
an o.x, Thej’ are placed at a ven^^ great distance apart ; 
and each eye is fi.xed a little above the back part of the 
jaw. 

11. The colour of the Avhalc varies from black to 
v'hite in different parts. It is black along the upper part 
of its body, in the so-called fins, and the tail ; gray at 
those parts vdierc the fins and the tail are united unth 
the trunk ; and vkite, or nearly "white, along the stomach 
and lower jaw. 

12. The whale is genei-ally seen floating like a huge 
boat on the surface of the sea, as if it were asleep. But 
its poAver of hearing is quick ; and if it is suddenly startled, 
it dives rapidly doAvn, sometimes to a depth of a quarter 
of a mile, and at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour. 
Its smooth and oily skin, not being covered AAUth hair, helps 
it to glide rapidly through the AA’ater. 

13. But the Avhale cannot stay under Avater for any 
length of time. It seldom remains there for less than ten 
minutes, or for more than thirty. "When it comes up again 
to take breath, it begins to bloAV or spout forth Avater 
through the bloAv-holes. It docs this eight or nine times, 
and it generally remains two or three minutes on the 
surface of the water, toking breath before it goes doAAm 
again. 


§ 2. Whale-fishing. 

1. If the AA'hale Avere really a fish, and not a beast 
that gives suck to its young, it Avould be impossible to 
hunt it ; for in that case it could remain under Avater as 
long as it liked, and no one could come near it. Whale- 
fishing is a peculiar art, and no other aquatic animals are 
caught or hunted in the s<ame way. 

2. Men go out in boat.s, each man being armed Avith 
a harpoon — a kind of short iron spear. The head of the 
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harpoon is so shaped that when it has once entered the 
flesh of the whale, it cannot slip out again of itself, or be 
easily pulled out. 

3. The men in the boats hm’l their harpoons through 
the air against the whale’s body; for they dare not go 
close up to the monster. The whale, finding itself thus 
attacked, dives rapidly down into the water; but it is 
forced to come up again, within half an hour or sooner, 
to take breath. Whenever it reascends to the surface, 
more and more harpoons are hurled against it, and the 
animal goes on diving again and again in order to avoid 
its pursuers, until at last it dies partly from drowning 
and partly from loss of blood. 

4. The fact that men can destroy such a monster 
shows the superiority of human skill and wisdom over 
mere bulk ancl brute force. The only weapon of defence 
with which nature has provided the whale is its enormous 
tail. With one blow of the tail boats are upset, and with 
another the men who are thrown into the water arc often 
stunned and drowned. 

§ 3. The Kinds of Whales. 

1 . There are two main lands or varieties of whale ; one 
is the Northern or Greenland whale, which lives in the 
Arctic Ocean ; the other is the Southern or Speim whale, 
which frequents the wai’mer seas of the south. The 
Northern whale is much hunted off the islands of Nova 
Zembla and Spitzbergeii to the north of Asia. 

2. The points of difference between these two species 
are the follovdng ; — 

(a) The head of the Northern whale is about one- 
fifth part of the total length of its body; that of the 
Southern whale is about one-thii'd. 

(b) The Northern whale has no teeth in its jaw, but 
only whalebone. The Southern whale has rows of teeth 
besides whalebone, and some of these teeth are eight or 
nine inches long. 
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(o) The Southern whale produces the substance (sper- 
maceti), after which it is called ; and another substance 
(ambergris). The Northern species produces neither of 
these. 

(d) The Northeni whale is often found alone, and is 
inclined to be a solitary animal, like the bear or the 
spider. The Southern whale is gregarious, that is, it 
lives in hei'ds or societies consisting of several hundreds 
of members. 


§ 4. The Uses of the Whale. 

1. When the whale is dead, its body floats on the 
water, and the men either tow it to the side of the ship 
or drag it ashore, where they cut it up for vaiious uses. 
And now you udll ask, What are these uses 1 Why do 
men go through so imieh trouble and danger in order to 
hunt these monstrous animals 1 There arc five uses in the 
whale, and these will now be explained to you one by one. 

2. Firs/, the oil, usually called train oil. The tongue 
of the animal consists of a fatty substance, out of which 
men frequently extract six barrels of oil. But the 
chief source of oil is the blubber. This, too, is a fatty 
substance. It lies under the .skin throughout the whole 
surface of its immense bod^q forming a layer of fat between 
the skin and the flesh ; and from this, if the whale is a 
large one, men get as much as 200 baiTcls of oil. The oil 
is extracted from the tongue and blubber by boiling. 

3. Second, the flesh of the whale which lies under the 
'■■blubber is eaten b}’’ those tribes of men who live on or 

near the Arctic Sea. Tlie flesh is red and coarse ; but 
men of the Arctic tiibes are glad to get the carcass of a 
whale, because they can cut slices of meat oft’ it when- 
ever other supplies of food run short. On account of the 
e.xcessive cold of the Arctic circle the flesh does not become 
putrid, but remains sound and fresh for many months in 
succession. The same tribes also drink the oil for the 
sake of Avarming their blood in that extremely cold climate. 
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4. Third, the whalebone, — a tough and elastic substance 
which lines the jaws of both kinds of whale. Oil can be 
got from many other sources, but whalebone can be got 
only from the whale. We call it tough, because, hou-- 
ever much we may bend it backwards or forwards, we 
cannot break it in two ; and we call it elastic, because Avhen 
it is bent it does not remain bent, but sprmgs back again, 
like steel or India-rubber, to its fonner place. Whale- 
bone is used for making the stretchers of umbrellas, riding- 
whips, etc. • 

5. Fourth, spermaceti. This is found in two cavities in the 
brain, and so long as the animal is still alive or not yet 
cold with the cold of death, it remains in a liquid state. 
After the animal is killed and towed to the side of the 
ship, the sailors descend from the ship, and standing on its 
skull cut a broad, deej) hole in it. They then bale out the 
liquid as fast as they can in buckets, as if they Avere baling 
Avater out of a tank. 

6. The spermaceti, AA'hen it is first exposed to the air, 
looks like liquid oil. But after a feAv hours a thick, fatty 
substance, something like A\mx,. detaches itself from the oil, 
and this by degrees becomes firm and solid enough to be 
taken out and put into a separate A^essel. This substance 
is spermaceti, and is used for maldng . candles. This is 
found only in the sperm A\diale, as Avas mentioned above. 
TAventy-four ban-els of spei-maceti, besides a hundred 
barrels of oil; have been taken from the head of a single 
Arhale. 

7. Fifth, ambergris. This is a hard, but light sub- 
stance, and is found floating on the sm-face of the Indian 
Ocean and other tropical seas. It is melted OA'er a A'ei-}’ 
hot fire, and in this state is much used as a perhime or 
scent. It long remained' a secret AA'here this substance 
came from ; but it is uoaa^ knoAAm for certain that it is 
formed in the entrails of the spei-m AAdiale. 

8. The native tribes inhabiting the Fiji and Tonga 
Islands, and other islands of Polynesia, set an immense 
value on the teeth of a spermaceti Avhale. A single tooth 
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is considered a fit present for one king to make to another, 
or a fit offering to he laid up in a temple and dedieated 
to an idol. 


§ 5. Lines on the Whale. 

Plunging au-ay tlirough the deep, deep sea. 

The huge ^vhale sports in his kingly glee. 

Down to the depths sometimes he Avdll go, 

Tlien up’to the sui'face again, to blow. 

There is danger and dread in catching the whale. 
For he’ll swamp a boat A\dth a shake of his tail ; 
And then with a plunge array goes he. 

Bounding along through the deep, deep sea. 

The whale ! the whale ! the mighty and free, 

Is the monarch and pride of the deep, deep sea ! 


17. — Solon and Creesns, 

Call no man happy till you have seen his end. 

1. When many new conquests had been added to the 
Lydian empire, and the prosperity of Creesus, the king, had 
reached its climax, there came to him, one after another, 
all the sages of Greece then living, and among them Solon, 
the Athenian. Solon was then on his travels, having left 
Athens for an intended absence of ten years, under the 
pretence of wishing to sec the world, but really to avoid 
being forced to repeal any of the larvs which, at the request 
of the Athenians, he had made for them. Without his 
sanction the Athenians could not repeal any of the laws 
he had given them, as they had bound themselves under a 
heavy curse to be governed for ten years at least b}'' what- 
ever la^vs he might impose for their benefit. 

2. On this account, as well as from a desire to see new 
countries, Solon set out upon his travels, in the course of 
which he first went to the court of Amasis, the king of 
'Egypt, and then ■visited Sardis, the chief city of Lydia, of 
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which Croesus was then king. Croesus received him with 
every mark of respect, and gave him quarters in the royal 
palace. On the third or fourth day after Solon’s arrival 
he bade his servants conduct the Athenian stranger over 
his treasures, and show him all the greatness and magni- 
ficence of his court. 

3. When Solon had seen all this, and, so far as time 
allowed, had carefully examined everything, Croesus ad- 
dressed him as follows : — “ Stranger of Athens, we have 
heard much of thy vdsdom, and of the journeys which 
thou hast been taking through many lands from a love of 
knowledge and a desire to see the world. I am led, there- 
fore, to inquire of thee whom, of all the men that thou 
hast seen in thy travels, thou deemest the most happy.” 
This he asked, because he believed himself to be the hap- 
piest of mortals, and felt sure that Solon would think so 
too. But Solon answered him Avithout flattery, and ac- 
cording to his real convictions : — “I consider Tellus of 
Athens, sir, the happiest of mortals.” 

4. Full of astonishment at this reply, Croesus demanded 
of him in rather a sharp tone : — “ And wherefore, 0 stranger 
of Athens, dost thou deem Tellus the happiest of men 1 ” 
To which Solon replied, — “ Firstly, because during his life 
his country was very prosperous, and he himself had sons 
both handsome and good, and he lived to see children 
born to each of them, and these children all grown up ; 
and, secondly, because, after a life spent in a way which we 
men of Athens regard as happy, his end was siu’passingly 
glorious. In a battle that was being fought between the 
Athenians and their neighbours near Eleusis, he came to 
the assistance of his fellow-citizens, routed the foe, and 
died most gallantly upon the field of battle. The Athenians 
gave him a public funeral on the spot where he fell, and 
paid him the highest honours.” 

5. Thus did Solon instruct the King of Lydia by the 
example of a private man, enumerating the manifold par- 
ticulars in which his happiness lay. When he had ended, 
Croesus asked him to state who, after Tellus, appeared to 
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him to he the happiest of men, expecting that lie himself 
■would at least he given the second place. 

6. “ Cleohis and Bito,” Solon- answered. “These two 
men were citizens of Argos. Their meaiis rvere enough 
for their wants ; and they were endowed -with so much 
hodily sti'cngth that they both gained piizes at the public 
games. The following talc is told of them ; — A great 
festival was about to be held at Argos in honour of the 
goddess Juno ; and to this their mother had to he taken 
in a car. Kow it happened that the oxen, by which the 
car or chariot was to have been dra-um, did not come home 
from the field by the expected time : so the youths, fearful 
of being too late, put the 3 mkc on their own necks, and 
themselves drew the car in which their mother rode. Five 
and forty furlongs did thej' draw her, till they reached the 
door of the temple. This deed of theirs was -witnessed 
and applauded by the whole assembly of worshippers. 
Their life soon after closed in the best possible way ; and 
b}* this (as j’ou -will see), it was most clearly sho-wn how 
much better death is than life. For while the Argive men 
stood thick around the car, extolling the A'ast strength of 
the 3 'ouths, and -^^-liile women extolled the mother who was 
blessed udth such a pair of sons, the mother herself, over- 
joyed at what the}' had done and at the praises they had 
won, standing straight before the altar, praj'ed that Hear'en 
would bestow on her two sons the highest blessing to 
which mortals could attain. Her prayer being ended, they 
offered a sacrifice on the altar and partook of the hoi}' 
banquet, after which they fell asleep in the temple. From 
this sleep they never woke again, but so passed away from 
the eai-th. The Argives, regai-ding them as among the best 
of men, caused statues to be made in their honour, and 
these statues they gave to the shrine at Delphi.” 

7. >Solon had scarcely finished talking, before Croesus 
broke in angrily, and said : — “ What ! stranger of Athens, 
-is my happiness, then, so utterly despised by thee, that 
thou canst not put me even on a level ■\\'ith private men, — 
common people of small cities ? ” 
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8. “ Oh ! Crcesus,” replied the other, “ I see indeed that 
thou art wonderfully rich and the lord of many nations, 
but mth respect to that Avhereon thou questionest me, 

I have no answer to give thee, until I know how thou 
unit close thjr life. For assuredly he who possesses abund- 
ant riches as thou dost, is not more happy than one who 
has sulScient for his daily needs, is whole of limlj, a stranger 
to disease, free from misfortune, fortunate in his children, 
and comely in appearance. If, in addition to all this, 
he end his life well, he is of a truth the man of whom 
thou art in search, the man Avho may rightly be termed 
happy. Call him, however, until he dies, not happy, 
])ut prosperous. Scaveel}’-, indeed, can any man unite 
in hhnself all the good things of life. As there is no 
country which contains -within itself all that it needs, 
but every state, while it possesses some things, must be 
lacking in others, so no individual man is complete in 
every respect, but is always in need of something to make 
his happiness quite perfect. He who unites in himself the 
greatest number of blessings, and retaining these to the end 
of his days, dies peaceably at last, — that man alone, sir, is 
in my judgment entitled to bear the name of ‘happy.’ 
But above all things it behoves us to mark well the end ; 
for God often gives men a gleam of happiness, and then 
plunges them into ruin.” 

9. Such was the speech that Solon addressed to 
Croesus — a speech which Croesus did not like, and which 
brought no presents and no honour to his Ausitor. The 
king witnessed his departui-e A\uth much indifference j for 
he believed him to be an arrant fool, since he took no ac- 
count of present good, but bade men alwaj’^s wait till they 
saw the end. 

10. A . few years after Solon’s departure Sardis was 
taken by the Persians, and Crcesus himself fell into their 
hands, after hamng reigned for fourteen years in the 
highest jjrosperity, and suffered a siege of only fourteen 
days. The Persians, having made Croesus prisoner, brought 
him before Cyrus, their king. By the orders of Cjwus a 
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vast pile of Avood was raised, on the top of which Croesus, 
laden %nth fetters, was placed, and -ndth him fourteen of 
the sons of the Lydians. Plunged in the depths of woe, 
and expecting soon to be burnt, it then entered his mind 
that there was a divine warning in the words which had 
come to him from the lips of Solon, “ Call no man happy 
till j'ou see his end.” "When this thought smote him to 
the heart, he heaved a long sigh, and breaking the deep 
silence of his sorrow, he cried out "vvith a loud voice, 
“ Solon ! Solon ! Solon ! ” 

11. C 3 Trus, hearing these sounds from his tent, sent 
some interpreters to inquire of Croesus what he meant by 
calling out the name of Solon three times, and who this 
Solon was. Thej' drew near and questioned him ; but he 
held his peace, and for a long time made no answer, until 
at length, forced to saj’’ something, he exclaimed ; — “ Solon 
was a man whom I should like every monarch to converse 
■srith.” Not knowing what he meant by this reply, the 
interpreters begged him to explain ; and as they pressed 
for an answer, and became importunate, he at length told 
them that a few years ago Solon, an Athenian philosopher, 
msited Sardis and saw all his splendomr, but made light of 
it ; and that whatever Solon then said to him about the 
instability of fortune had turned out exactly as he warned 
him, although the warning did not concern him alone, but 
applied to all mankind alike, and e.specially to those who 
considered themselves happy. Meanwhile, as he was thus 
speaking, the pile was lighted, and the outer portion began 
to blaze. 

12. Tlien Cyrus hearing from the interpreters what 
Croesus had said, relented, bethinking himself that he, too, 
was a man, and that the person whom he was burning alive 
had once been as blessed bj^ fortune as himself — ^being 
afraid, moreover, of retribution, and impressed unth the 
thought that whatever is human is insecure. So he bade 
them quench the blazing fire as quickly as they could, and 
take douTi Croesus and the other LjMians. 

Herodotus, Booh L 
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18. — Proverbs that are Pernicious. 

1. There are some popular proverbs that are apt to do 
a great deal of harm, because they can more easily be 
applied to a bad purpose than to a good one, and because 
the amount of truth which they contain is sometimes not 
so conspicuous as the falsehood. 

2. “ J'Vlien we are in Some we must do as Somans do .” — 
'\^^lether we must or not depends on what the Eomans do. 
If the people with whom we are thrown are accustomed to 
practise what is wrong, nothing can make it right to imitate 
them. 

3. “ Might makes right .” — This is the t 3 T.’ant’s motto. It 
ought not to be the rule among a civilised people. The 
inverted motto is much better, — “ Right makes might " ; 
which means that a sense of duty gives a man confidence 
to perform it. 

4. “ Every man has his price .” — This can only mean that 
any one using such a proverb believes himself and every 
one else to be dishonest. It is not time that every man 
can be bought. There are thousands whom no bribe can 
tempt, much less seduce. Their honour, truthfulness, and 
virtue are beyond price. 

5. “ Charity begins at home .” — Tliis is onlj^ half a truth, 
as usually quoted. It is never a reason for not helping 
others. Charity should begin at home, but that is no 
reason why it shoidd stof) there. 

6. ^‘Exchange is no robbery .” — ^This is perhaps the most 
dangerous of all the proverbs that we have quoted so far ; 
for we have kno'Nvn men take a better article and substi- 
tute a worse in its place, relying on the truth of this 
proverb. 

7. “ Every man for himself, and God for all .” — ^This is 
mere selfishness, and ought not to be used as a guide to 
conduct. It means that a man should think only of him- 
self, and leave every one else in the lurch ; although an 
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attempt is made to justify such conduct by bringing in the 
name of God. Another form of this proverb is, “ Self’s the 
man ; ” -which is better than the one first quoted, because 
it does not seek to disguise its own ugliness. 

8. “ II is Jtanl for an empty sack to stand straight :’ — Since 
it is not merely hard, but impossible for an empty sack 
to stand upright, such a proverb impHe.s that it is imjmssible 
for a poor man to be upright or honest; and thus it 
makes e.xcuses for dishonesty, where no excuse ought to be 
admitted. 

9. “ A sin coiiccafecf is half forgiven .” — ^This implies that 
so long as a man’s sin is hidden, or known only to the few 
who arc bound to secrecy, he need not trouble himself -with 
any fear about the consequences. There is a ssiying very 
like this proverb, — “ ’Tis only daylight that makes sin ” ; 
and there is a caste in India, in the districts about Jhansi, 
which acts up to this pernicioxxs precept. The caste is 
cfxlled Sunauriya; they arc Brahmans, whose hereditary 
mode of life consists in stealing by daylight, but who 
think it a crime to steal by night. For if they steal by 
daylight, and the daylight has not led to their being caught, 
they consider themselves innocent. 

10. “ D rata the snake from Us hole hy another man's hand.” 
— ^This means, expose some one else to a peril from 
which you shrink yourself ; get all the profit that you 
am, Imt use some one else as a tool foi- the purpose, and 
take care that if any one is injured, the injury does not 
fall on yourself, but on him. 

11. “One must howl vnlh the wolves .” — ^Howl with the 
wolves, if yon would not be hunted ly them, J oin in the 
general cry, however unjust it may be, lest you .should 
place yourself on the -weaker side and sufier noth the 
innocent. Never raise your voice against any kind of 
evil, lest you should displease the men in power, hut 
agree -with everything they say or do, however -UTong you 
may know it to be. This is the mo.st cowardly precept in 
the whole list of proverbs ; and yet there is none so often 
acted on in public as well as private life. 
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19. — The Loss of the “ Royal George.” 

1 . 

Toll for the brave ! 

The brave that are no more ! 

All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native- shore. 


Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 

And laid her on her side. 

3. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds. 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Boi/al George, 
With all her crew complete. 

4 . 

Toll for the Ijrave ! 

Brave Kenipenfolt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 

His work of glory done. 

5. 

It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 
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6 . 

His s-n-ord -was in its sheath, 

His fingers held the pen, 

^ATien Kempenfelt went down 
With t^dce four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up 

Once dreaded hy our foes, 

And mingle -with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

8 . 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again 
Full charged with England’s thunder. 

And plough the distant main ; 

9. 

^^/ But Kempenfelt is gone. 

His mctories are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 

COWTER. 


20. — Death of Aurangzeb : Remorse. 

1. Aurangzeb’s last military operation was a retreat 
to Ahmednagar, the nature of which may be conceived 
from his exhausted cattle and dispirited troops. All left 
the field in disorder and confusion, deafened "with the 
incessant firing kept up by the marksmen, alarmed by the 
shouts and charges of the lancers, and every moment 
expecting a general attack^to complete their dispersion and 
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destructioi^^j'’ Such;' indeed, was the fate of a portion of the^ i ' 
armyi; ^d ft is a subject of pious exultation to the Mussul-l.,, , ,• • 
manhistorian^hat the emperor himself escapedfallinginto the / j ■ 
hands of the enemies whom he had once so much despised. . . , , . , 

2. Ahmednagar, from whence, twenty years before, he T-.j, 

had marched in so much power and splendour, elated mth ' . . 

victorj^, received the remains of his ruined greatness, and 
was soon about td ivitness the close of his earthly career.-;: 1- 

3. His health Itad of late become gradually impaired ; 
he Avith difficulty overcame one illness that threatened his 
life ; and although he continued to appear in public and 
to attend to business as before, his spirit at length began 
to sink under the accumulated burdens of defeat, anxietj*, 
and disease. On reaching Ahmednagar, he said he had now 
come to the end of all his journeys ; and from his last 
letters we perceive at once the extent of his bodily suffer- 
ings, the failure of his hopes in this world, and his di'ead 
of that to come. The remembrance of his father Shah 
Jahan, whom he had imprisoned in his old age, seemed to 
haunt him more than ever. He nowhere expresses remorse 
for his share in that monarch’s fate, but he shows by all his 
actions how much he fears that a like measure may be 
meted out to himself. 

4. Prince Moazzim ha^dng proposed some arrangements 
which common prudence required at this crisis, he inter- 
prets them into a design to seize on the government while 
he was yet alive. When a letter from Prince Azam was 
read to him, entreating pennission to come to Ahmed- 
nagar, on the ground that the air of Guzerat was ruining 
his health, he abruptly remarked ; — “ That is e.xactly the 
pretext I used to Shah Jahan in his illness,” and added 
that “ no air was so umvholesome as the fumes of ambi- 
tiou”; and although afterwards pre-^'ailed on by Azam’s 
importunity to allow him to pay him a visit on his way to 
his new government of Malwa, yet one of the last exertions 
of his authority was to compel the prince to j^roceed on 
his journey, and thus prevent his ffiiding an excuse for 
remaining about the coiut. 
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5. These measures had long hecn completed; before he 
became sensible that his end was approaching. In this 
awful moment he -wrote or dictated a letter to Prince 
Azam, in which his worldly counsels ai-e mixed with brohen 
sentences, giving utterance to the feelings of remorse and 
terror -with which his soul was agitated, and Avhicli he 
closes with a sort of de.spcratc resignation : — “ Come what 
may, I have launched my vessel on the wai'cs. . . . 
Farewell ! farewell ! fai-cwell ! ” 

6 . He also wrote to his 3 'oungest, and latterly his 
favourite son, Kambaklnsh. His letter, as to a much 
jmunger man, is more one of adrice and admonition than 
that to Azjira. It shou's that he retained his favourite 
habits to the last. “Your courtiers,” he saj's, “however 
deceitful, must not be ill-treated : it is necessar}^ to gain 
your ends by gentleness and art,” etc. Even in this letter 
liis sense of his own situation breaks out from time to 
time. “ AVhei'ovcr I look I see nothing but the Almighty. 
I have committed many crimes, and I know not with what 
punishments I may be seized. . . . The agonies of death 
come upon me fast. ... I am going. Whatever good 
or evil I have done, it -was done for you.” He breathed his 
last on 21st Febraary, A.D. 1707, in the eighty-ninth year 
of his life, and fiftieth of his reign, 

Elpiiinstone (adapted). 


21. — Extract from the Sermon on the Mount. 

1. And seeing the nudtitudes, Jesus ■\vent up into a 
mountain ; and when he had .sat down, his disciples came 
unto him : and he opened his mouth and taught them 
.saying. 

Blessed arc the poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Blessed are thej'- that mourn : for they shall be com- 
forted. 
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Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness : for they shall he filled. 

Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall he called 
the children of God. 

Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

2. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile jmu, and per- 
secute you, and shall say all manner of evil against yon 
falsely, for my sake. 

Rejoice, and he exceeding glad : for great is your 
reward in heaven; for so persecuted they the prophets 
who were before you. 

Ye are the salt of the earth : hut if the salt hath lost 
its savour, wherewith shall it ho salted ? It is thenceforth 
good for nothing, hut to he cast out, and to he trodden 
under foot of men. 

3. Ye are the light of the world. A citj^ that is built 
on a hill cannot he hid. Neither do men light a candle 
and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick; and it 
giveth light unto all that are in the house. Even so let 
your light shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

4. Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets : I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For 
verily I say unto you. Till heaven and earth pass away, 
one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the 
law, till all things he accomplished. Whosoever, tlicre- 
fore, shall break one of these least commandments, and 
shall teach men so, he shall be called the least in the king- 
dom of heaven : hut whosoever shall do and teach them, 
he shall he called great in the Idngdom of heaven. For 
I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall exceed 
the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

0 . Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, 
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Thou shalt uot kill : and ■\vhosocvcr shall kill shall he in 
danger of judgment : hut I sa}' unto you, That M'hosoever 
is angry wdth his brother without a cause shall he in 
danger of the judgment : and whosoever shall saj'’ to his 
brother, Eaca, shall he in danger of the council : hut who- 
soever shall say, Thou fool, shall he in danger of hell 
fire. If therefore thou art ofiering a gift at the altar, and 
there rememherest that thy brother hath ought against 
thee, leave there th}”^ gift before the altar, and go thj’- 
way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer the gift. Agree vdth thine adversar}’^ quickl}^ whilst 
thou art with him in the way : lest haply the adversar}^ 
deliver thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the 
officer, and thou he cast into prison. VerOy I say unto 
thee, Thou shalt h}' no means come out thence, till thou 
hast paid the last farthing. 

G. Ye have heard that it was said. Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery : hut I say unto you, That whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her, hath committed adulteiy 
with her already in his heart. And if thy right eye 
causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and cast it from 
thee : for it is better for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not thy whole body be cast into hell. 
And if thj’^ right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it 
from thee : for it is better for thee that one of thj'- mem- 
bers should perish, and not thy Avhole body go into hell. 
It was said also, 'Whosoever shall put awaj’’ his wife, let 
him give her a Amting of diA'orcement : but I say unto 
3 'ou, That AvhosoeA'er shall put aAvay his AA’ife, .saAung for the 
cause of fornication, maketh her an adulteress ; and Avho 
soever shall marry^ her AA’hen she is put aAA'ay, committeth 
adultery. 

7. Again, yc haA'e heard that it Avas said to them of 
old time. Thou shalt not forsAvear thyself, but shalt per- 
form unto the Lord thine oath : but I say unto you. Swear 
not at all ; neither ly heaA’en ; for it is God’s throne : nor 
bj' the earth ; for it is His footstool : neither by Jerusalem ; 
for it is the city of the great King. Keither shalt thou 
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swear by thy head, because thou canst not make one hair 
white or black. But let your communication be, Yea, yea ; 
Nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one. 

8. Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth : but I say unto you, Resist not 
him that is evil ; but Avhosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man 
Avould go to law Avith thee, and take away thy coat, let 
him haA^e thy cloak also. And whosoeA^er shall compel 
thee to go a mile, go AAuth him tAAmin. Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that Avould borroAV of thee turn 
not thou aAvay. 

9. Ye have heard that it Avas said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thy enemy ; but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you ; do good to them 
that hate you ; and pray for them that persecute you j that 
ye may be the sons of your Father Avhich is in heaven ; 
for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the Ainjust. For 
if ye love them that love you, Avhat reward haA^e ye 1 do 
not even the publicans the same ? And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others ? do not even 
the Gentiles the same ? Be ye therefore perfect, eA'en as 
your heavenly Father is perfect. 


22. — Fidelity. 

I 1. The Arab and His Horse. 

1. A OaraA’^an going to Damascus was once attacked 
by a gang of Arabs; and after a brief resistance it aavas 
entirely OA'^ercome. A rich booty fell into the hands of the 
robbers. But Avhile they were engaged in examining and 
diAuding the spoil, they in their turn Avere attacked by 
a troop of Turkish horsemen, who had gone out from a 
certain city to meet and protect the caraA'an. 
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2. ( The scale of fortune -was at once turned. J Tlic 
robbers -were nou- overpo\vercd ; many of them u-ere Idlled, 
and the I'est u'cre taken prisoners. The i^risoners ■were 
bound with cords, and cai-ricd to the citj' to be given as 
slaves to the governor of the province. 

3. Among the Arabs who had escaped death was a man 
named Ilas.san. He had been wounded during the fight 
by a bullet in the arm ; but as his wound was not mortal, 
the Turks placed him upon the back of a camel, and 
carried him away -with the others. Now Hassan was the 
owner of a very fine lior.se ; and this horse fell into the 
hands of the Turks, and was made a prisoner like its 
master. Its front and hind legs were tied together by a 
leather thong. 

4. In the night Hassan lay by the side of one of the 
tents, and his feet were bound together by a leather thong. 
Being kept awake by the pain of his wound, he heard the 
neighing of his horse a little distance off. Being unable 
to resist the desire to sec his favourite horse and caress it 
once more, he slowly and painfully crawled along upon his 
hands and knees till he reached the spot where the horse 
stood. 

o. “ My poor friend,” said he, “ what will become of 
you in the hands of the Turks ? They Avill shut you up 
in a close stable. My irife and children will no longer 
bring you camel’s milk to drink, or give you barley to eat 
in the hollow of their hands. You will no longer skim the 
desert -with the fleetness of the A\dnd. You will no longer 
bathe in the refrc.shing waters of the liver. Go back 
to the tent of thy master. Tell my wife that she will 
never see her hu.sband again ; and lick the hands of my 
children with your tongue in token of a father’s dove.” 

G. After thus speaking, Hassan gnawed away with his 
teeth the thong of goat-skin with -which the legs of his 
horse had been tied together; and the noble horse stood 
free. The faithful creature, seeing his master lying at his 
feet and not able to moAX*, seemed to undei'stand his help- 
less state and knoAv Avhat help to give him. 
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1. It bent down its bead, and gi-asping with its teeth 
the girdle which Avas round its master’s AA^aist, ran off 
AAdth him in its month at full gallop. It thus bore him 
OA^er many miles of mountain and plain, until it reached 
its master’s home. Then gently dropping him by the side 
of his Avife and children, it fell down and died. 

8. All the tribe to which Hassan belonged AA'ept OA*er 
the body of the faithful steed ; and more than one Arab 
poet has celebrated in song its sagacity and faithfulness. 

§ 2. Irma and the Lion. 

1. I AAms once at Odessa, attached to an equestrian 
troupe, AA'hen the following romantic circumstance took 
place. Amongst the performers in this company vras a 
young female lion-tamer, named Irma. Irma at all times 
Avas a quiet and lady-like young Aimman, far superior to 
the ordinary run of girls Avho figure as riders or acrobats 
in circuses and shoAvs. She Ai-as remarkably handsome 
and graceful, and had maintained her self-respect in a 
public position that is often fatal to the reputation of a 
young and beautiful Avoman. 

2. Irma’s lions AA^ere named Leo and Nero. A year be- 
fore I kncAV Irma, she had nursed Leo through a dangerous 
illness brought on by the excessAe cold of a liussian AAfinter, 
and the noble animal AAms for that reason deeply attached 
to her. Nero Avas a sullen and Aucious brute, recpiiring in- 
cessant watchfulness to keep it tractable for the arena. 

3. I had not been long in this company before I per- 
ceLmd that Irma had tAVO admirers in the circus troupe, 
one of AAdiom aa^s a fine, manly young Frenchman named 
Henri Monfroid, a bare -back rider professionally, and the 
other a boorish llussian, AA'ith a Anllainous cast about the 
eyes that made him look the perfection of ugliness. I 
need hardly say that Henri aaus the faA'oured suitor. 
SomehoAV or other the big Russian got the notion into his 
head that I aams also a suitor of the fair lion-tamer. An 
admirer indeed I AA'as, but not a suitor. 
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As the fello^t* "(vas of a jealous and brutal disposition, I 
should certainl}’’ have had cause for uneasiness about 
own safety, if Irma had not shown an open partiality for 
young Henri. She had several times rejected Orloff’s 
addresses, as the hurly Russian himself told me ; and on 
those occasions, Avhen he made me an unwilling confidant, 
he invariabl}' assured me that he would be revenged. 

4. One day about six weeks after my arrival at Odessa 
I caught cold, and feeling very ill I sent word to the 
circus that I could not perfonn that night. In the evening 
I felt better, and I Avent for a Avalk through one of the 
avenues of the cit}’. At about half-past nine I Avcnt into 
a shop close to the circus and called for some refreshment. 
I had tiot been there long, before the Russian, Orloff, came 
in and called for brandy. The shop at that time happened 
to be almost deserted, and avc were the only customers 
present. As soon as Orloff perceived me, he came and sat 
down by my side, and I sarv at once that the man was 
partially drunk. After greeting eaeh other, avc both 
smoked on in silence. 

5. The Russian sat moody and silent for some time. 
“ Englishman,” he said suddenly, “ I’ve revenged us both.” 

“ What do you mean, Orloff 1 ” I exclaimed in alarm. 

“ Revenge ! man — revenge ! ’ 

“On Avhom?” 

“ On her.” 

“ You’ve murdered her! you ” 

“ Xo ! ” he interrupted Av-ith dranken graA-ity • “ I have 
not injured a hair of her head.” 

SomeAvhat relieved, but still not AA'holly reassured, I 
smoked on in silence. 

6. Presently Orloff resumed talking. “You Avere a 
suitor of hers too, Englishman. Did she spurn you as if 
you AA'ere dirt under her feet? — the cat! Listen, man. 
Though neither you nor I can have her, that Aullain Henri 
shall not Avin the prize.” 

“ YTiat haA'e }'ou done?” I a.sked. 

He Avas silent for a fcAv moments, and then he told me 
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the whole truth ; and truly a more diabolical mui'der than 
Avhat this man had planned could hardly be conceived. 
A few minutes before he came away from the circus, he 
had (as he told me) given the lion Nero a piece of meat 
steeped in a drug, that would most certainly irritate and 
madden the savage beast just at the very time when it 
would be in the circus with its mistress. 

7. I turned pale as death when, after he had told me 
his story, I realised the awful peril of the beautiful young 
lion-queen. I glanced at the clock ; it wanted a few 
minutes to ten. I might possibly be in time to warn the 
girl ; and trusting it might be so, I rushed out and ran as 
hard as I could to the circus. When I ai-rived there, I 
I’an through the stables towai-ds the back entrance by 
which the performers were ivont to enter the arena. I 
was too late ; the bars were up and the performance 
had begun. Naturally, the circus people were astonished 
at my sudden appearance, and half-a-dozen stalwart men 
caught hold of me and drew me back. In vain I 
struggled, and equally in vain I tried to make myself 
understood. 

8. I was trying to explain my object, when a loud loar 
sounded above the martial strains of the music that was 
generally performed by the band at the time when Irma’s 
lions were in the ring. Instantly the noise of a terrible 
commotion made itself heard from the other side. The 
men now released me, and we all ran up into the amphi- 
theatre. Here the scene we saw was beyond all descrip- 
tion ; men were shouting and gesticulating, while women 
were screaming or fainting all around the emeus, hfaking 
my way through the crowd, I ran down to the ban-ed ring 
where Irma lay prostrate under the claws 'and jaws of 
Nero, the lion. 

9. In the meantime the circus peoi^le seemed paralysed, 
and no one knew what to do or how to drive the lion 
off. Ked-hot kons were procmed, but they were too short, 
and no one dared to enter the ring. The one man (IMon- 
froid) who would, have done so was, absent. Suddenly 
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all eyes -vrerc attracted towards Leo, the other lion, who 
was standing in a part of the ring opposite to where I 
stood. To my surprise and delight I perceived that the 
majestic and noble animal was preparing for a spring. 
With a roar that, like a clap of thunder, seemed to shake the 
building to its centre, the animal in one bound flew across 
the arena, and dashed with all its force against the other 
lion, sending it flying like a shot from a gun against the 
iron bars of the circus. In an instant the lions sprang at 
each other and engaged in mortal conflict, and while they 
were thus engaged with each other, I entered the ring and 
carried out the insensible form of the young lion - tamer 
amidst the ringing cheers of the excited audience. 

10. Fortunately, a surgeon was at hand ; and before we 
left the circus, we were all greatly relieved by the assurance 
that the wounds the maddened animal had inflicted Avere 
not of a serious nature. 

11. I am happy to say that I was released from my 
engagements at Odessa in time to be present at Henri 
and Irma’s wedding, Avhich took place at Constantinople 
the day after I arrived there. By order of the Emperor, 
OrlofT Avas sent to Siberia Arithout having undergone so 
much as the formality of a trial ; and his Imperial IMajesty 
tempered this act of despotism Avith a A'cry gracefid one 
that AA’as much approved of by the citizens of Odessa. The 
courier, Avho brought His Majesty’s decision, also brought 
a magnificent and costly diamond bracelet, the present of 
the Emperor to Irma, the lion-queen. 


§ 3. The Dog and it.s ^Luster. 

1 . 

A barking sound the shepherd hear-s, 
A cry as of a dog or fox ; 

He halts, and .searches AA-ith his eye 
Among the scattered rocks : 
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And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 

And instantly a dog is seen 
Glancing through that covert green. 

2 . 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 

With something, as the shepherd thinks, 
Unusual in its cry : 

Nor is there any one in sight 
AU round, in hollow or on height ; 

Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear : 
What is the creatui-e doing here 1 

3 . 

It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December’s snow ; 
A lofty precipice in front, ^ 

A silent tarn beloAV ; 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Eemote from public road or divelling, 
PathAAmy or cultivated land. 

From trace of human foot or hand. 


4 . 

Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The shepherd stood, then made his AA-ay 
O’er rocks and stones, folloAA-ing the dog 
As quickly as he may ; 

Nor far had gone, before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground-! 

The appalled discoverer, Avith a sigh. 
Looks round to learn the history. 
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5. 

From these abrupt and perilous roclcs 
The man had fallen — that place of fear ! 

At length upon the shepherd’s mind 
It breaks, and all is clear : 

He instantly recalled the name, 

And u'ho he was, and whence he came ; 
Remembered, too, the very day 
On Avhich the traveller passed that way. 

6 . 

But hear a wonder, for whose sake 
This lamentable talc I tell ; 
fA lasting monument of words ^ 

This wonder merits well. 

The dog, which still was hovering nigh. 
Repeating the same, timid cry, — 

This dog had been, through three months’ space, 
A dweller in that savage place ! 

7. 

Yes, proof was plain, that since the day 
YTien this ill-fated traveller died. 

The dog had watched about the spot. 

Or by his master’s side. 

How nourished here through such long time 
."Tie knows who gave that love sublime,’’^ 

And gave that strength of feeling great 
Above all hiunan estimate. 

■SYordswobth. 


23. — Salt. 

1. vSalt is found almost ever_ywhere. Hot only is it 
mixed up ■with earth and water in various degrees, but it 
even exists in the bodies of most animals. It has been 
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reckoned that a man who weighs one hundred and fifty 
pounds has in him at least one pound of salt. Salt is con- 
tained in the bodies of those animals especiall}' whose flesh 
is eaten as food. The world, in fact, is one great salt-cellar. 

2 . Let us now ask ourselves : — What are the different 
sources from which salt can be profitablj’- taken or pre- 
pared ? These can be grouped under two gi-eat heads : 
Land and Water. 

(1.) Under the heading' of Land, the sources are salt 
hills, salt mines, salt fields, and volcanoes. 

(2.) Under the heading of Water, the sources arc salt 
lakes, salt springs, and the ocean. 

3. Salt hills. In India such hills are to be found in 
some of the north-west districts of the Punjab. If jmu 
look at a large map of India, 3^11 will see that the name 
of Salt Eange is given to a line of hills i-unning from east 
to west across the plain between the Indus and the Jhelum. 
Here salt is cut out in solid blocks, which for extent and 
purity are said to be equal to any in the world. About 
50,000 tons of salt are produced from these hills each 
year. 

4. Salt mines. A mine, as jmu are of course aware, 
is a pit dug down into the earth, sometimes to an immense 
depth. There are no such mines in India, but there are 
many in Europe. In one countrj’- (Poland) there is a 
famous mine running for more than a mile under-ground, 
and laid out as a town udth streets and houses, all of 
which are cut out of pure salt. When this mine or town 
is well lighted up, the lights fixed against the white walls 
of salt make a most brilliant show. 

5. Salt fields. There are a few such fields in the Punjab, 
more in the North-Western Pro%dnces and Oudh, and most 
of aU"^ in North Behar. They are called vsar. A white 
powder may be seen on certain fields, and this especially 
shoivs itself after a heavj'^ fall of rain. The earth which 
contains this powder is scraped together, and is placed in 
a large vessel, through which water is filtered or drained 
out. °The water which trickles through the filter is then 
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boiled in pots ; and salt, mixed Avith a kindred substance, 
called saltpetre, is produced. There is a caste or class of 
men in Upper India called Luniya or Uuniya (that is, 
“ men of salt ”), AA'ho are especially engaged in making salt 
and saltpetre out of this kind of earth. 

G. Volcanoes. A A’olcano is a burning mountain AA'hich 
throu's out melted rocks and other things from its peak. 
After an eniption the cracks and crcAuces on the side of 
the mountain, and e.spccially those nearest its burning 
mouth, are often covered Avith a thick coat of salt. Per- 
haps this salt is made by nature in some huge boiling-pot 
under the earth, in the same kind of Avay as Luniyas make 
it in their small pots aboA'e ground. There are no Aml- 
canocs in India. 

7. Let us noAV examine those sources that come under 
the head of wafer, viz., .salt lakes, salt springs, and the sea 
or ocean. Salt that comes from any of these sources is 
produced by a process called CA'aporation. 

8. But AA'hat is this process ? Put a basin of AA'ater out 
in the sun ; after some time it dries up, and the AA’ater 
is seen no more. This is CA'aporation. The Avater has 
been changed by the sun’s heat into A'apour or AA’ater-dust, 
the grains or particles of Avhich are so very minute that 
they cannot be seen or felt. The Avater has, in fact, been 
absorbed into the air and made a part of it. 

9. But suppose the Avater to be mixed AA'ith mud or 
any other solid substance, SAich as salt. Then AA'hat hap- 
pens ? The AA'ater disappears, but the salt remains at the 
bottom of the basin. This, then, is the method by AA'hich 
salt is produced from AA'ater. The AA’ater in AA'hich the salt 
is contained is placed in shalloAV saucers or pans ; and 
these pans are exposed to the fierce heat of the sun until 
the lirpiid is dried up, and nothing but the salty sediment 
remains. 

1 0. Salt lakes. There is an enormous salt lake betAA'een 
Asia and Europe called the Caspian Sea. This is a lake 
rather than a sea, because it is entirely simrovinded by 
land ; bAit it is called a sea on account of its size, and b 
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cause its Avater is not fresh. In India the best example of 
a salt lake is the Samhhar Lake in Eajputana. You Avill 
find it marked on the map at the foot of the Ai-avali Hills, 
and a little to the north of Ajmere. 

11. Salt springs. There are no such natural springs 
in India, hut there are many in England. In the lower 
provinces of Bengal the Avell-Avater is often rather salty or 
brackish, Avhich proAms that the spring at the bottom 
of the Avell is in contact Avith a bed of salty earth under 
ground. But the amount of salt in such AA^ells is only 
enough to give an unpleasant taste to the Avater, and not 
enough to be AA^orth the trouble of extraction. 

1 2. The sea or ocean. This is the gi’eat storehouse of 
salt throughout the Avorld ; for the greater part of the 
earth’s surface is covered AAuth the sea or ocean, and the 
Avater of the ocean is everyAvhere abundantly mixed AAUth 
salt. In India salt is manufactured (by evaporation) more 
or less along the Avhole of the coast line. But the chief 
centres of this industry are Gujrat and the Coromandel coast. 

13. Having finished the sources, let us noAV inquire AA'hat 
are the uses of salt. These are four in number: (1) as 
food for ourselves ; (2) as food for cattle ; (3) for preserA’- 
ing meat ; (4) as a manure to the land. 

14. As food to ourseHes. The body of a man cannot 
be strong or healthy A\dthout salt ; for if he gets no salt, 
his flesh falls aAvay, his hair drops off, his eyes groAV dim, 
his bones become soft, and his aaLoIc bodily system breaks 
doAvn. Salt is contained in the flesh of animals ; but in 
India the greater part of the peasants get little or no 
animal food. Hence salt is to them a necessity of life ; 
and it is fortunate that their cormtrj’’ produces it in such 
abundance. 

15. As food for cattle. Their flesh, as has been stated 
already, contains a certain amount of salt by nature ; but 
the supply of salt requires to be rencAved. The aaoW beasts 
of the field, the tame cattle in the farmyard, and in fact 
all animals Avhich eat grass, are not only fond of salt, but 
cannot thriAm AAuthout it. Sheep especially requii’C salt 
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«'ith their fodder. In countries where salt springs exist 
cattle mil go a long distance to get a drink of such water, 

1 6. For presendng meat. It is well knoum that meat, 
unless it is cured mth salt or saltpetre, soon becomes 
putrid. But if salt is infused into meat, it keeps it sound. 

1 7. As a manure. There are certain soils which are 
made more fertile by the addition of salt ; and there are 
certain green plants useful, for food which grow best in 
salty soil. The cocoa-nut tree, for example, thrives best 
b}' the seaside, where the soil is saturated with salt. Here, 
in India, however, salt does not seem to be needed as a 
manure ; and the salt fields or vsar lands are not produc- 
tive cither of grass or grain. 

1 8. The c-xtent to which salt is valued by men as an 
article of food is shown by certain customs. 

In some countries, for example, guests are placed at the 
table according to the po.sition of the salt-cellar. Those of 
the highest rank are seated above the salt, and those of 
the lower rank below it. 

Among the Arabs contracts are made binding by the 
use of .salt. A tray of salt is placed between the two 
parties ; each takes a piece of salt in his hand, and that 
binds them to good faith for ever. 

In Upper India the word for faithful is mmah-hdldl, 
or “ true to one’s salt.” And the word for unfaithful or 
traitor is mmak-liardm, or “ false to one’s salt.” 


24. — The Spider and the Fly: A Caution against 
Listening to Flattery. 

1 . 

“’Will you walk into mj’’ parlour?” said the spider to the fly; 
“ ’Tis the prettiest little parlour that ever you did .spy. 

The way into my parlour is up a winding stair ; 

.:Vnd I have many curious things to show you when you’re 
there.” 


THE SPIDER AND THE PLY GO 

Oil no, no, said the little fly, “ to ask me is in vain. 

For who goes up your winding stair can ne’er come down 
again.” 

2 . 

“ I am sure you must be Avear^', dear, with soaring up so 
high : 

Will you rest upon my little bed ? ” said the spider to the 

fly- 

“ There are jjretty curtains draAvn around ; the sheets are 
fine and thin ; 

And if you like to rest aAvhile, I’ll snugly tuck you in.” 

“ Oh no, no," said the little flj’’, “ for I’A'e often heard it 
said. 

They never, neA^er AA^ake again Avho sleep upon your bed ! ” 

3 . 

Said the cunning spider to the fly, “Dear friend, AA-hat 
can I do 

To prove the AA’-arm affection I've ahvays felt for, you? 

I have Avithin my pantrj^" good store of all that’s nice, 

I’m sure you’re very Avelcome — ^aaoII you please to take a 
slice ? ” 

“ Oh no, no,” said the little fly, “ kind sir, that cannot be ; 

I’ve heard Avhat’s in yoAu pantry, and I do not Avish to 
see.” 


4 . 


“SAveet creature,” said the spider, “you’re Asutty and 
you’re Avise ; 

Hoav handsome are your gauzy AAnngs, hoAv brilliant are 
yoAu eyes ! 

I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf, 

If you’ll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold your- 
self.” 

“I thank you, gentle sir,” she said, “for Avhat you please 


to say ; 

And bidding you good morning noAV, 


I’ll call another 


day. 


J) 
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o. 

The spider turned liim round about, and went into his 
den ; 

For wcU he knew the silly fly would soon come back again ; 

So lie n'o\’c a subtle web in a little corner sly, 

And set his table ready to dine upon the fly. 

Then he came out to his door again, and merrily did sing; 

“ Come liither, hither, pretty fly rnth the pearl and silver 
wing ; 

Your robes are green and purple — there’s a erest upon your 
head ! 

Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine are dull 
as lead.” 


6 . 

Alas ! alas ! how very soon this silly little fly. 

Hearing his wily, flattering words, came slowly flitting by, 
With buzzing wings she hung aloft, then near and nearer 
drew. 

Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, her green and purple 
hue, 

Thinking only of her crested head — ^poor foolish thing! 
At last, 

Up jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely held her fast. 
He dragged her up his grinding stair, into his dismal den. 
Within his little parlour — but she ne’er came out again ! 

Mary Homrr. 


25, — The Delhi Massacre, 

The army of Nfidir Shah, king of the Persians, reached 
Delhi in the beginning of March. The Emperor of Delhi 
had been already defeated in the battle fought to the west 
of the city, and nothing remained for the defeated monarch 
but to surrender to Nadir Shdh and accompany him into 
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Delhi. On their arrival both Idngs took u]) their residence 
in the royal palace. Nadir distributed a portion of his 
troops throughout the town ; he ordered stiiet discipline 
to be observed, and stationed guardsmen in different places 
for the protection of the inhabitants. 

2. These precautions did not succeed in conciliating the 
Indians, who looked on the ferocity of the strangers with 
terror, and on their intrusion wth disgust. On the second 
day after the occupation of the city, a report was spi-ead 
that Nadir Shdh was dead, on which the hatred of the 
Indians broke forth rvithout restraint. They fell on the 
Persians nothin their reach, and from the manner in which 
those troops were scattered throughout the city, a con- 
siderable number fell sacrifices to the jiopular fury. The 
Indian nobles made no effort to protect the Persians ; some 
even gave up to be mm-dered those who had been furnished 
for the protection of their palaces. 

3. Nadir Shdh at first applied his whole attention to 
suppressing the tumult, and though provoked to find that 
it continued during the whole night, and seemed rather to 
increase than diminish, he mounted his horse at daybreak 
in the hope that his presence would restore quiet. The 
first objects that met his eyes in the streets were the dead 
bodies of his countrymen ; and he was soon assailed ndth 
stones, arrows, and firearms from the houses. At last, 
when one of his chiefs was killed at his side hy a shot 
aimed at himself, he gave way to his passion, and ordered 
a general massacre of the Indians. 

4. The slaughter of the inhabitants of Delhi raged fi’om 
sunrise till near the evening, and was attended with all the 
horrors that could arise from rapine, Inst, and the thirst 
for vengeance. The city was set on fire in several places, 
and was soon involved in one scene of destruction, blood- 
shed, and teiTor. At length Nadir, satiated with carnage, 
allowed himself to be prevailed on by the Emperor or his 
prime minister, and gave an order to stop thc^ massacre ; 
and, to the infinite credit of his disciplijie, it was im- 
mediately obeyed ; but hy this time the streets of the city 
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•were streainiiig "ivith Ijlood, and scattered "with the gashed 
corpses not onl}’ of Indian soldiers, hut of old men, -women, 
and children. 

r». The sufferings of the people of Delhi did not cease 
■with this traged}^ aSTadir’s sole object in invading India 
was to enrich himself by its plunder, and he began to 
discuss the contributions from the moment of his victor}’. 
His first adviser in plunder was Sddat Khan, but that 
nobleman died soon after reaching Delhi. The work of 
c.vaction was then committed to Sirbalund Khan and a 
Persian named Tahmasq Khan ; and their proceedings, 
which were very rigorous of themselves, were made still 
more so by tlie violence and impatience of Nadir. 

G. They first took possession of tire imirerial treasures 
and jewels, including the celebrated peacock throne. They 
afterwards seized on the whole effects of some great nobles, 
and compelled the rest to sacrifice the largest part of their 
property as a ransom for the remainder. They then fell 
on the inferior officers and on the common inhabitants: 
guards were stationed to prevent people from leaving the 
city ; and every man was constrained to disclose the amount 
of his fortune and to pay accordingly. Every species of 
crueltj’’ was employed to extort these contributions. Great 
numbers of the inhabitants died of the usage they received, 
and many destroyed themselves to avoid the disgrace 
and torture. “ Sleep and rest,” as an eye-witness -writes, 
“ forsook the cit 3 ^ In every chamber and house was heard 
the cry of affliction. Before it was a general massacre, but 
now it was the murder of indi-viduals.” 

7. Contributions were also le-^ded on the governors of 
])rovinces, until Nadir was at length convinced that he 
Iiad exhausted all the sources from' Avhich wealth was to 
be obtained, and commenced making preparations for 
returning to his own country. He made a treaty with 
klohammed Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, by which all the 
countiy west of the Indus was ceded to him. He married 
his son to a princess of the house of Timur. Finally he 
reseated Mohammed on the throne, invested him with 
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his own hand -with the ornaments of the diadem, and 
enjoined all the Indian nobles to obey him implicitly, on 
pain of his future indignation and rmngeance. 

8. At length he marched from Delhi, after a residence 
of fifty-eight days, carrying with him a treasure in money, 
which by the lowest computation amounted to eight or 
nine millions sterling, besides several millions in gold and 
silver plate, valuable furniture, and rich stuffs of every 
description ; and this does not include the jewels, whose 
Amlue was beyond reckoning. He also carried off many 
elephants, horses, and camels, and led awa}'^ the most 
skilful workmen and artisans, to the number of several 
hundreds, all of whom were driven into exile, deprived of 
every hope of seeing again their homes and country ; and 
many of them took awa;y the painful recollection of friends 
and relatives whom they had seen slaughtered ndthout 
mercy by the king who was now dragging them off into 
slavery. Elphinstone {adapted). 


26. — Belshazzar’s Feast. 

§ 1. In Prose. 

1. Belshazzar, the king, made a great feast to a thousand 
of his lords, and drank wine before the thousands. While 
he was tasting the -wine, he commanded his seiwants to 
bring the gold and silver vessels which Nebuchadnezzar, 
his father, had taken out of the temple that was in 
Jerusalem, that the king and his lords, his naves, and his 
concubines might driidc therein. 

2. Then they brought the golden vessels that were 
taken out of the temple of the house of God which was at 
Jerusalem ; and the king and Ids lords, his nnves, and his 
concubines drank out of them. They drank wine and 
praised the gods of gold, and of silver, of brass, of iron, 
of wood, and of stone. 
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3. In the same hour came forth the fingers of a man's 
hand, and ^\Tote over against tlie candlestick iipon the 
plaster of the vail of the king’s palace ; and the king sav 
the part of the hand that vrotc. Then the king’s eoun- 
tcnance vas changed, and his thoughts troubled him ; and 
the joints of his loins M’cre loosened, and his knees smote 
one against another. 

4. The king cried aloud to bring in the enchanters, 
the Chaldeans, and the soothsayers: and the king spake 
and said to 'the ■\\'isc men of Babylon, “AVhosoever 
shall read this vTiting and shov me the intei’pretation 
thereof, shall be clothed uith' purple, and have a chain 
of gold about his neck, and shall be the third ruler in the 
kingdom.” 

y. Then came in all the king’s ■wdsc men ; but they could 
not read the mating, nor make known to the king the 
interpretation! Then' was king Belshazzar greatly troubled, 
and his countenance was changed, and his lords were 
perple.xcd. 

6. Now the queen, by reason of the words of the king 
and his lords, came into the banquet house, and said, “ 0 
king, live for ever ; let not thy thoughts trouble thee, nor 
let thy countenance be changed. There is a man in thy 
kingdom, in whom is the spirit of the holy gods; and in 
the days of thy father light and understanding and m'sdom, 
like the m'sdom of the gods, were found in him : and thy 
father, the king, I say, thy father made him master of the 
magicians, enchanters, Chaldeans, and soothsayers; foras- 
much as an excellent spirit and knowledge and under- 
standing in the interpreting of dreams, and shomng of dark 
sentences, and dissolving of doubts, were found in him. 
Now let this Daniel, whom the king thy father named 
Belteshazz/ir, be called, and he will show thee the 
inteqn-etation.” 

7. Then -was Daniel brought in before the king. The 
king spake and said unto Daniel, “ Art thou that Daniel, 
ivho is of the childi-en of the capti'N’ity, whom the king, 
my father, brought out of Judah? I have heard of thee, 
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tliat the spirit of the gods is in thee, and that light and 
understanding and excellent hvisdom are found in thee. 
This day have the udse men, the enchanters, and the 
soothsayers been brought in before me, that they should 
read this vuiting on the wall, and make kno^vn unto me 
the interpretation, but they could not. Now if thou canst 
read the writing, and make known to me the interpretation 
thereof, thou shalt be clothed with purple, and have a 
chain of gold about thy neck, and shalt be the third ruler 
in the kingdom.” 

8. Then Daniel answered thus before the king, “Let 
thy gifts be to thyself, 0 king, and give thy rewards to 
another ; nevertheless I -svill read the vu'iting unto the king, 
and make known to him the interpretation. 0 king, the 
most high God gave Nelmchadnezzar, tlij^ father, the king- 
dom, and greatness, and glory, and majesty ; and because 
of the greatness that He gave him, all peoples’, nations, and 
languages trembled and feared before him ; whom he would 
he slew, and whom he would he kept alive; whom he 
would he raised up, and whom he would he -put down. 
But when his heart was lifted uj), and his sjhrit was 
hardened that he dealt proudly, he was deposed from his 
kingly throne, and they took his glory from him : and he 
was driven from the sons of men ; and his heart was made 
like the beasts, and his dwelling was with the ndld asses; 
he was fed ndth grass like oxen, and his body was wet 
TOth the dew of heaven ; until he knew that the most high 
God ruleth in the kingdom of men, and that He setteth 
up over it whomsoever He vdll. And thou, his son, 0 
Belshazzar, hast not humbled thine heart, though thou 
knowest all this; but hast lifted up thyself against the 
Lord of heaven ; and they have brought the vessels of His 
house before thee, and thou, and thy lords, th}'' wives, and 
thy concubines have drunk wine in them ; and thou hast 
praised the gods of silver, and gold, of brass, iron, wood, 
and stone, which see not, nor hear, nor know; and the 
God in whose hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy 
ways, hast thou not glorified. Then was the hand sent 
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out before thee, and the -writing was inscribed on the wall. 
And this is the -(vriting that was inscribed, Metie, mem, iel:d, 
Mpharsin. This is the interpretation; Mene ; God hath 
numbered thy kingdom, and brought it to an end. _ Tehel ; 
thou art weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
Peres; thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes 
and Persians.” 

9. Then commanded Belshazzar, and they clothed 
Daniel with purple, and put a chain of gold about his 
neck, and made proclamation concerning him, that he 
should be the third ruler in the kingdom. 

10. In that night was Belshazzar, the king of the 

Chaldeans, slain. Old Testament. 


§ 2. In Verse. 

1 . 

The king was on his throne, 

The satraps throng’d the hall ; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er that high festival. 

A thousand cups of gold. 

In Judah deem’d di-vdne, 
Jehovah’s vessels, held 

The godless heathen’s wine. 

2 . 

In that same hoim and hall, • 
The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall. 
And wrote as if on sand. 

The fingers of a man — 

A solitary hand — 

Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 
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3 . 

The monarch saw and shook, 
And hade no more rejoice ; 

All bloodless wax’d his look, 
And tremulous his voice. 

“ Let the men of lore appear, 
The wisest of the earth, 

To expound the words of fear 
Which mar our royal mirth.” 

4 . 

Chaldea’s seers are good, 

But here they have no skill. 

And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awful still. 

And Babel’s men of age 
Are vnse and deep in lore ; 

But now they were not sage : 
They saw, but knew no more. 

5 . 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 

He heard the king’s command. 
He saw that vuiting’s truth. 

The lamps around were bright, 
The prophecy in view ; 

He read it on that night ; 

The morrow proved it time. 

6 . 

“ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 

His kingdom pass’d awa}’- ; 

He, in the balanOe weighed, 

Is light and worthless clay. 

F 
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Tlic shrond his robe of state, 

His canopy in stone ; 

Tlic i\Icde is at his gate ! 

The Persian on his throne ! ” 

Byrok. 


27. — The Elephant. 

§ 1. General Description. 

1. The elephant is the Largest animal that lives on land, 
as the ■\vhalc is the largest that Ha’cs in -water. There are 
t-^vo distinct species of elephants, one of which belongs to 
Asia, and' the other to Africa. 

2. Between these two species there are five well-marked 
points of difference ; — 

(«) In the cle])hant of Asia the cars are of moderate 
size ; in that of Africa the cars are of enormous magni- 
tude, nearly meeting on the back of the head, and hanging 
M'ith their tips much lielow the animal’s neck. 

(b) The Asiatic elephant is of a dull gray colour, some- 
thing like the colour of ordinary mud ; the African elephant 
is almost black and of a brighter tint. 

(c) The backbone of the Asiatic elephant rises in a 
cuiwc from the tail towards the middle of the back, and 
from the middle of the back it goes down again with a 
steady slope toward the neck. But in the African ele- 
phant the backbone, after reaching its greatest height from 
the tail, and beginning to slope down towards the neck, 
takes an upward turn again before it reaches the shoulder. 
There is therefore a saddle-shaped dip in the back some- 
thing like that of a hoi-se, but not so deep and not so near 
the middle of the body. 

(d) In both species the male elephant has two large tusks. 
In Afric;i, but not in Asia, the female has tusks also. 

(^) The tusks of the African elephant are much longer 
than those bf the Asiatic species. 
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3. The elephant, though a verj’- large animal, is not so 
high as has heen supposed. Some witers have given it 
an average height of 14 or 16 feet, and have even said 
that it sometimes reaches 20 feet. This error has arisen 
from the fact that the eye is deceived on beholding the 
huge beast, and that the height appears to be much 
greater than it is. Scarcely anji- elephant measures more 
than ten feet at the shoulder, and the average height is 
eight or nine feet. 

4. The two most conspicuous parts of the elephant’s 
body are its trunk and its tusks. The trunk will be de- 
scribed below in a separate section. The pair of tusks 
stands below its face, each tusk being almost in a line Anth 
the ejm above it. The tusk of an African elephant is from 
six to eight feet long. On an average a pair of tusks 
AA'eighs about one hundred and tAA'enty poiuids, and the 
ivory Avhich it yields sells at a great price. 

5. The eyes of the elephant are small, but keen and 
quick-sighted, like those of a dog. Its sense of hearing is 
also very quick; and in the Avild state it detects the 
slightest sound Avhen the hunter approaches. Its poAA'cr 
of hearing is not only quick, but AveU regulated; for it 
likes music, and easily learns to mark time and move in 
step to the sound of drums. 

6. In order to support the A'ery lieaAy Aveight Avhich is 
throAAm upon them, the legs are very stout ; and there is 
no joint or hough in the middle of the hinder leg, such as 
is found in most quadrupeds, as for example in the horse 
or coAV. 

7. The food of the elephant consists only of leaves, 
grass, and vegetables of A^arious other kinds ; it requires a 
large quantity of these to sustain its huge body. It is also 
a thirsty animal, and requires a large amount of AA'ater. 

8. The elephant, though it is found only in tropical 
or almost tropical countries, does not loA’e heat. It seems 
to feel the sun in India more than oxen do, and more in 
fact than other animals in this country. In Ceylon and 
Africa it climbs up high mountains for the sake of cool air. 
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But on account of its great need of u’atcr and vegetables, 
it is eompelled, in spite of its dislike to heat, to dwell for 
the most part in hot and low-lying lands, where it can get 
food and water in abundance. 

9. In Afiica clejihants arc not tamed. The vuld ele- 
phants arc hunted partly for their ivory, and partly for 
their flesh. The ivory is exported to England, Avherc it 
fetches a verj' high price. The flesh is eaten by the 
natives of Africa, whose strong jaws do not shrink from 
the labour of chewing the toughest meat. 

1 0. jNIany different methods of entrapping and slaying 
the elephant arc employed by the natives of Africa. Of 
these the most cruel and dcadl}^ is the pitfall. A pit is 
dug, and a sharp stake is fixed upright in the middle of 
it. The top is then overlaid with light sticks which arc 
concealed with grass and other attractive baits. The poor 
elephant, if it sets foot on this light covering, falls sud- 
denly into the pit, where it is transfixed by its own 
weight and dies a miserable death. 

11. In India, Ceylon, and Indo-China, elephants are not 
hunted either for their flesh or their ivory, but they are 
caught alive, tamed, and trained for sendee. The animal 
is used chiefly for four different purposes : — 

(«) For purposes of show and pompj (b) for carrying 
persons over fields or rough roads from one place to 
another ; (c) for carrying burdens — in which capacity it is 
not so usefid as the camel j (d) as a safe seat from which 
men can shoot tigers. In ancient India they were much 
used in Avar. 

12. A bench is tied on the elephant’s back; the driver 
sits astride its neck, and guides it partlj’’ by Avords of Avhich 
the elephant has been taught to understand the purport, 
and partly by an iron goad Avhich is blunt at one end and 
pointed at the other. 

13. In Indo-China the animal is almost sacred, and 
special sanctity is attached to A\"hat is called the White 
Elephant. The so-called Avhite elephant is an albino, and 
the colour is a pinky Avhite, like the nostril of r 
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horse. “The Lord of the mite Elephants” was a title 
of ^ the kings of Bm-ma. He decorated them with 
strings of gems, pearls, and gold coins, and lodged them 
in sjoiendid buildings, and gave them silver troughs to eat 
from. 

14. In the seaports of Burma, where British merchants 
have long been settled, elephants are trained to work in 
saw-mills, as you vdll read below. 

§ 2. The Trunk of the Elephant. 

1. The long trunk of the elephant is a .wonderfid 
example of Dimne wisdom. The neck of four-footed 
animals is usually long, to enable them to reach their 
food ■without difficulty ; but the elephant has a short neck, 
to enable him the more easily to support the weight of his 
huge head and heavy tusks. The difficulty of getting food 
is admirably OAmrcome by his long trunk. 

2. The trunk of the elephant is to him what the neck 
is to other animals. It is also a nose to him ; for at the 
end of it there is a hollow place like a cup, and in the 
bottom of the cup are two holes or nostrils, thro\igh which 
the animal smells and breathes. It is an arm and a hand 
too ; and hence it has been said that the elephant carries 
a nose in his hand. 

3. At the end of the trunk there is a projection about 
five inches long, which forms a finger. With this finger 
the animal can inck up a pin or the smallest piece of 
money from the ground ; it can separate herbs and flowers 
and take them up one by one ; it can untie knots ; it can 
open and shut gates, by turning the keys or pushing 
back the bolts ; and with this finger an elephant has been 
taught to make regular marks like letters, ■vnth the help 
of an instrument as small as a pen. 

4. The trunk of a full-grown elephant is about eight 
feet long. It can be made shoitcr or longer as the animal 
chooses, and can be moved with ^’cat ease in every pos- 

.^sible direction. It has such prodigious strength that the 
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uriimal can knock down a man Avitli it, and pull up trees 
of small size by the roots. 

5. The trunk, besides doing the dutj' of neck, hand, 
nose, and linger, acts the part of a Aveapon. In fact it is 
the only Avea])on Avhich the elephant jjossesses. It seizes 
its enemy (and the enemy may be a man, or a tiger, or any 
other beast), by the tnink, throAvs him in the air, then 
brings him doAvn again to the earth, and tramples upon 
him. 

6. This Avonderful limb is really a prolongation of the 
nose and upper lip, Avhich, after coalescing into one, haA'e 
so increased in length as to reach the ground and scitc as 
hand and finger. There is no other animal Avhich pos- 
sesses a similar member. The common name for elephant 
in Upi)cr India is luilhi, Avhich means “ the animal possess- 
ing a hand.” 


28 . — Elephants in Saw-Mills. 

1. In Eunua, along the banks of the riA-ers, forests of 
teak abound. This tree groAvs tall and straight. Its tim- 
ber is much used for ship-building in England, and largely 
imported there for that purpose. It is especially useful 
for making planks or any other Avood-Avork of a ship. 

2. Immense saAV-mills liaA’c been erected jiear Rangoon 
and ^loulmcin, Avhich toAvns arc situated at the mouths of 
the tAV'o gi’eat rivers of Burma. Moulmein is perhaps the 
most 7iotcd for its timber industry, and the largest stocks 
of elephants are there employed. In Rangoon the largest 
mill has six or seven elephants at Avork. 

.3. A certain traveller, Avho had never been to Burma 
before, Avas so stnick Avith the sight of these huge beasts, 
stalking quietly about the mill yards, amid the noise of 
machinery and the shrieking of circular saAvs on every 
side, that he Aosited every mill Avhich he could find ; and 
he has loft us the folloAving description : — 

4. The male elejdiants have the tips of their tusks cut 
off and mounted Avith brass knobs. Each elephant is 
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managed by a driver, who sits astride the animal’s neck 
just behind the ears, assisted by a man on foot. 

5. Each elephant has a leather collar fitted with rings, 
into which long chains are hooked for traces. When a log 
is to be hauled up out of the water over the muddy bank 
of the river, the man on foot fastens a chain to it, and the 
elephant drags it along the bare ground vdth the greatest 
ease. 

6. The elephant threads his way between piles of logs, 
where horses would cut themselves or fall; and when a 
chain trace gets between his legs, he knows that ho must 
step over it, which a horse would not have sense enough 
to know. 

7. In this way the logs are dragged out of the water ; 
and other elephants, working together, assist each other in 
piling them. The timber is water-soaked and extremely 
heavy. 

8. Meantime other elcpliants, many of them immense 
creatures, appearing to be twice the size of those taken 
about for show, are passing in and out of the mills, 
dragging out the slabs, planks, and square timber. 

9. In all these ■W'orks the elephant displaj’s marvellous 
patience, industry, and sagacity. It is not only the laigest, 
but the most sagacious of the lower animals. 


29. — Capturing Wild Elephants. 

§ 1. Capturing a Single Elephant. 

1. There are two modes of capturing wild elephants 
in Asia : one is by entrapping some soh'tary male eleiAant, 
as he wanders at vdll through the forest ; the other consists 
in drmng a herd of elephants into an enclosed place 
previously prepared, and leading them out one by one. 
As the second method is described in the follovdng section, 
an account will now be given of the first. 

2. For catching a solitary elephant, the hunters are 
aided by trained females called Ivoomkics, without whom 
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they could do nothing. T\Tien the Koomkies see a male 
grazing out alone, they conic gradually toivards him, 
plucking leaves and grass as they advance, and with as 
little a])])earance of purpose as if they were in the hahit 
of being always in his company. 

3. When they close around him and flatter him with 
their attentions, he soon becomes attracted, and forgets 
his usual caution. They so cntircl}' take possession of his 
thoughts, that he does not perceive what danger he is in, 
or notice that the hunters arc silently creeping up towards 
him. 

-1. These men, when they see that their intended victim 
has been entirely thrown off liis guard bj?^ the wiles of the 
females, creep quietly along the ground, and tie nooses of 
strong rope to his anldes, fastening the ends of the cords 
to some tree near at hand. If there is no tree vdthin 
reach of the rope, the Koomkies know quite well what to 
do. They draw the elephant on till they bring him near 
some tree, which will be strong enough to bear his straggles 
and contortions, after his legs have been tied to it. 

5. As soon as the nooses have been firmly fastened 
round the ankles of the elephant, and the ends tied round 
the trunk of a tree, the hunters give the signal, and the 
Koomldes go away, lea^^ng their dupe to his fate. 

G. The elephant, 'wdien he finds that the females have 
deserted him and tricked him into being bound, becomes 
mad with rage, and struggles rvith all his force to get free. 
He rolls on the ground, i-ends the air with his angry cries, 
butts at the tree with all his might, and has been knoAra 
to stand on his hind legs, furiously attempting to break 
the ropes. 

7. But all his straggles ai'e in A'ain. After a Avhile, 
liaA’ing exhausted himself Avith his efforts to escape, and 
finding that all such efforts arc useless, he permits himself 
to be led aAvay by his masters. By degrees he is tamed 
and broken into AA-ork. Kor do Ave ever hear of his taking 
vengeance on the female.s, by Avhose AAules he AA'as captured 
and AA'hose captiAity he noAv shares. 
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§ 2. Capturing a Herd. 

1. In catching ■fl’ild elejihants in Ceylon, the native 
hunters choose a place near the forest and make a fence 
round it, each post in the fence being the trunk of a tree. 
Sometimes the space enclosed is so great that the fence 
extends for several miles. The space inside the fence is 
called a corral. There are openings like gi’cat doonvays 
left in it, by which means the elephants are to got in, when 
they come rushing towards it. 

2. When the corral has been made readj’', the elephants 
begin to see blazing lights aU round them. These are the fires 
that the hunters have made for frightening the elephants. 

3. The fires seem at first a, long wa}’' off. But they 
are brought nearer and nearer, until the victims are hemmed . 
in by fires on aU sides but one. Behind the flames arc 
crowds of men, until white shining sticks and spears in 
their hands. The men knock these sticks about, and 
brandish their spears, all the time making a great shouting 
noise, to frighten the elephants as much as they can. 

4. The elephants look about to see how they can 
escape ; only one way is left open, and down this waj’’ the 
whole herd starts off, running at a furious pace. TJiat 
one way leads them to the cori’al. As soon as they are 
within the enclosure the hunters bar up the doorways, 
and the elephants are hemmed in as seciu’ely as if they v- 
were in prison. 

5. One by one they must be got out, and this is done 
with the help of tame elephants which were once caught 
by the same method themselves j but since tlicn they 
have been well taught, and arc now quite willing to help 
to catch their old friends in the forest. 

6. When one of the elephants has been taken out, the 
natives bar the doorway behind him. He rushes about 
in great fury; but the tame elephants then come, one 
on each side of liim, and stroke him with their trunks and 
seem to talk to him. 

7. He becomes a little quieter while they are with 
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him. By and by they entice him to follow them awaj’’ 
from the corral. When thc}’^ come to a strong tree they 
stop. The hunters keep close behind, and contrive to slip 
a strong rope round one of his legs, and then to coil it 
round and round the tree. As soon as he is tied fast, his 
false friends leave him. He tries to follow them, and when 
lie finds that he cannot, he roars and struggles as if he 
would pull the tree down. 

8. The hunters soon come back, and bring him cocoa- 
nuts and plenty of green leaves to cat. At first he is too 
angiy to cat, and he tosses the cocoa-nuts about, and 
tramples them under his feet ; but in spite of bis rage he 
cannot help getting hungry. By and by he is glad to take 
all the nuts and other good things that the hunters bring 
him. In a few days he begins to be tame and gentle ; 
and in a little time he can be made to do anything his 
master likes. One by one the other elephants in the 
corral are let out and tamed in the same way. 

30. — Stories about Elephants. 

Tlie elephant is not only gifted, as you have seen, irith 
a remarkable degree of sagacity, but is subject to feelings 
and passions very similar to our own. The stories which 
irill now be given are examples of revenge, remorse, 
patience, and gratitude. 

§ 1. An Elephant’s Bevenge. 

1. An old Indian tailor, who carried on his business 
in a small shop, the front of which was open to the street, 
was one day making some very fine clothes. An elephant, 
passing along towards a river, put in his trunk at the 
tailor’s window, not meaning to do any hann. 

2. The tailor, from the mere love of mischief, pricked 
the trunk vith his needle, Avhich gave the animal a good 
deal of pain. The elephant hastily withdrew, and jogged 
off to the river-bank. The act of the bailor was cruel and 
mischievous, and you ■will see how it was pimished. 
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3. The ele 2 )hant, taking up a great quantity of crater 
into his trunk and mouth, soon after reappeared at the 
tailor’s mndoAv and, discharging the Avhole at him, metted 
him all over, spoiled the fine clothes he mas making, and 
made him the laughing-stock of his neighbours. 

4r. Another stor^isToId'’ of an artist mho mas taking 
a portrait of an elephant. He mished to portray the 
animal in the attitude of oi^ening his mouth and 
throwng his trunk back into the air. To obtain this 
attitude an apple mas now and then thromn above the 
elephant’s head. 

5. To save an excessive expenditure of apifies, false 
throws mere several times made, mhich had the elfcct of 
causing the elephant to put his mouth and trunk into the 
position desired. The elejihant was angry at the trick 
played upon him; but he reimessed his anger for the 
moment. 

6. At length, when the artist had nearly finished the 
portrait, the elep)hant filled his trunk uuth water, as if vuth 
the intention to drink ; but instead of ptitting the mater 
into his mouth, ho poiued the whole of it upon the artist 
and his painting. 

7. Elephants cair also l)e vindictive towards each other. 
A strong eleifiiant at Bhurtpore snatched away a mater- 
pail from another elephant not so strong as himself, and 
then walked to the edge of a vast masonry tank for the 
purjjose of lowering the bucket into the mater and drawing 
it up again udth his trunk. The plundered animal saw 
his chance, and came quietly up behind the thief ; then 
rushed at him ndth all his might, while he mas in the 
act of lowering the bucket, and pushed him over the edge 
of the tank. 

§ 2. An Elephant’s Eemorse. 

1. In India, in former times, kings mere fond of seeing 
animals fight each other in some enclosed space, round 
mhich the nobles of the land and thous;uids of the lower 
classes mere collected to enjoy this barbarous sjiort. E^ en 
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such huge animals as camels and elephants irere turned 
into the arena, and made to fight each other for the amuse- 
ment of the spectators. 

2. The follom'ng storj* is told by an eye-ivitness of a 
fight, or ratlier an intended fight, between two elephants, 
which took place during the reign of a late king of Oudh. 
One of the combatants, to whom the name of Mulleer had 
Ijeen given, u'as a gi-eat favourite Anth his master. He 
was a fine specimen of his breed ; and he had been singled 
out to fight another elephant, Avho was believed to be his 
equal in strength and valour. 

3. jMulIeer, Avho had been kindly treated all his life, 
Avas not used to the rough treatment he noAV received from 
the men, Avho Avere goading him on to fight. In a moment 
of fury he turned suddenly round upon his keeper’ and 
killed him Avith one bloAv of his ti-unk, and put his foot 
upon his carcass. 

4. At this moment a AA'oman Avith a child in her arms 
r’ushed toAr-ards the elephant, and said ; — “0 Mulleer) see 
Avhat you have done ! you have taken off the roof of our 
home ; now break down the Ar-alls. You haAm killed my 
husband, AA’hom you loA^ed so Avell ; noAv kill me and my 
son.” 

5. The elephant at once kncAv her A'oice, and A\'as smitten 
Avith remorse, as he shoAA-ed bj’- his drooping ears and doAvn- 
cast head. He took his foot off the keeper’s carcass ; and 
Avhen the AAndoAved woman threAv herself upon the body 
and Avept, the elephant stood by AA'ith drooping head, as if 
he shared her gi’ief. 

G. The king noAv ordered that the intended combat 
should be given up, and gave the woman leave to call the 
elephant aAvay. The animal knelt at her command ; and 
after she had mounted, he handed up her child to her AAUth 
his trunk, and AA-alked sIoavIj'’ out of the arena, in AA’hich 
he had committed so great a crime. 

7, From that day forward she became his keeper ; and 
he Avould alloAv no one else to attend to him. The sense 
of remorse never quite left him, and he Avas subject to fits 
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of ill Kumour for the rest of his life. But in his ■worst fits 
he could he soothed hy her voice or touch, when it would 
have been dangerous for any one else to come near him. 


§ 3. An Elephant’s Patience. 

1. An elephant at Calcutta had a disease in his eyes. 
For three days he was completely blind. His o'wner ashed 
an English doctor whether he coidd do anything to relieve 
the poor animal. The doctor said he would try the same 
remedy that was commonly applied to similar diseases in 
the human eye. 

2. The large animal was made to lie do'mi; and at 
first, on the application of the remedy, it raised an extra- 
ordinary roar at the acute pain which it occasioned. The 
effect, however, was Avondeiiul. The eye was in a manner 
restored, and the animal could partially see. 

3. The next day, when he Avas brought and heard the 
doctor’s voice, he lay doAvn of himself, placed his enormous 
head on one side, curled up his trunk, drcAv in his breath, 
just like a man about to endui-e a siu’gical operation, gave 
a sigh of relief Avhen it Avas OA'^er, and then by tmnk and 
gesture evidently Avished to express his gi-atitude. "IVhat 
sagacity ! AVhat a lesson to us of patience ! 

Bishop IYilson. 

§ 4. An Elephant’s Gratitude. 

1. The folloAAung accoimt is giA^en by an English gentle- 
man, AA^ho had a favoinite elephant in India. It shoAvs hoAv 
grateful the animal could be for Idndness, and hoAV ready 
it Avas at aU times to think of its master’s conA'enience. 

2. “ I performed many long journej^s upon an elephant, 
and AA^henever I AAushed to make a sketch, the docile creature 
Avould stand perfectly still till my draAAing AA-as finished. If 
at any time I Avished to get a ripe mango-fruit that Avas out 
of my reach, he AAmuld select the most fruitful bi’anch, break 
it off, and offer it to me AAuth his trunk. 
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3. “ Sometimes I gave him some of the fruit for himself, 
and lie ivould thank me hj raising his trunk three times 
oi'cr his head, and make a gentle murmuring noise as he 
did so. When I ivas at breakfast in the morning, he ahrays 
came to the tent door to he cheered by my praises and 
caresses, and to receive fruit and sugar-candy. 

4. “ When branches of trees came in my way, he broke 
them off at once, tufsting his trunk round them ; but he 
often broke off a leafy bough for himself, and used it as a 
fan to keep off the flies, waving it to and fro with his 
trunk.” 


^31. — Make Haste to Live. 

1 . 

lilake haste, 0 man, to live ; 

For thou so soon must die ; 

Time hurries past thee like the breeze — 
How swift the moments fly ! 

2 . 

To^eathe, and wake and sleep. 

To smile, to sigh, to grieve. 

To move in idleness through earth — 
This, this is not to live. 

3. 

Make haste, 0 man, to do 
Whatever must be done ; 

Thou hast no time to lose in sloth ; 

Thy day -will soon be gone. 

4. 

Uj) then with speed, and work, 

-Fling ease and self away ; 

Tliis is no time for thee to sleep — 

Up, -watch, and work, and pray. 
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5 . 

The useful, not the great, 

The thing that never dies, 

The silent toil that is not lost — 

Set these before thine eyes. 

6 . 

The seed, whose leaf and flower. 

Though poor in human sight. 

Bring forth at last the eternal fruit. 

Sow thou by day and night. 

7. 

Make haste, 0 man, to live. 

Thy time is almost o’er ; 

0 sleep not, dream not, but arise- — 

The Judge is at the door. 

HoRATros Bonar. 

32. — Select Precepts, 

§ 1. Frosi the Proverbs of Solomon. 

1. The evil bow before the good; and the vucked at 
the gates of the righteous. 

2. He that despiseth his neighbour sinneth : but ho 
that hath pity on the poor, happy is he. 

3. Do they not err that dcAuse evil 1 But mercj’ and 
truth shall be to them that devise good. 

-^4. In all labour there is profit : but the talk of the lips 
tendeth onty to penury. 

5. A true -witness delivcreth souls from e-s-il: but a 
false -witness is an abomination to the Lord. 

6. In the fear of the Lord is strong confidence, and His 
children shall have a j)lace of refuge. 

7. In the multitude of people is the Idng’s glory: but 
in the poverty of people is the destruction of the jnince. 
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S. He that is slo^v to anger is of great understanding ; 
but he that is hasty of spirit exposeth his folly. 

9. A sound heart is the life of the flesh : but envy is 
the rottenness of the bones. 

1 0. He that oppresseth the poor reproacheth his Maker : 
but he that hath mercy on the needy honoureth Him. 

11. The -wicked is overthro-Hm in his evil doing; but 
the righteous hath hope even at the time of death. 

1 2. Kighteousness exalteth a nation : but sin is a re- 
proach to any people.;)' 

1 3. A soft answer turneth aAvay vTath : but grievous 
words stir up anger.'i 

14. The eyes of the Lord arc in every place, keeping 
watch upon the CAul and the good. 

15. A fool despiseth his father’s correction : but he 
that rcgardeth reproof getteth prudence. 

16. A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, and lo-idng favour than silver and gold. 

17. Lot another man praise thee, and not thine own 
mouth, — a stranger, and not thine cwn lips. 

Old Testament. 

§ 2. Froji the Sating-s of CoNFHcru.s. 

1. If a man has not done anything wrong, a knock may 
come at the dead of night, and he -^vill not be startled. 

2. Think of your o-wn faults in the first part of the 
night (when you are awake), and of the faults of others in 
the latter part (when you are asleep). 

3. Even if you should be imcivil to a great man, bo 
sure that you are respectful to a small one. 

4. To go a long journey for the sake of offering incense 
in a distant temple is not so good as .sho-wing kindness 
near home. 

5. Use men as you use wood : if one inch is rotten, 
you do not throw aivay the whole piece. 

G. Do not do imto others what you would not have 
them do to you. Chinese 
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§ 3. Dialogue between Nausherwan, the Persian 
King, and his Prime Minister. 

Question. MTiat should be asked of God 1 

Answer. Safety in the two worlds. 

Q. What is that Avhich j'oii call the present world ? 

A. That which is of no use in the end. 

Q. How should we live in this world ? 

A. Like a traveller, who sojourns for the night at an 
inn and departs Avith an easy mind in the morning. 

Q. What is better than liAung and what is Avorse than 
death ? 

A. A good name is better than liAung, and disgi'ace is 
AA’'orse than death. 

Q. MHiat must I do so that I may never rcrpiire a 
jibysician ? 

A. Take much exercise and little food. 

Q. MTiat is most valued by men 1 

A. Honesty by the honest and money by the dis- 
honest. 

Q. How should Ave discOAmr the right path 1 

A. By the light of knoA\dedge. 

Q. Who should be called learned ? 

A. He Avho considers himself to be the worst and 
humblest of all. 

Q. What kind of inferiority is that Avhich rises above 
the highest heights ? 

A. Humility. 

Q. To Avhat could you compare an undutiful son ? 

A. To a sixth finger, Avhich would pain you if you cut 
it off, and is a trouble to you if you leave it on. 

Persian. 


§ 4. General. 

1. Honesty is the best policy; but those Avho arc 
honest only because they think it to be the best policy, 
are half-AA^ay to being rogues. 

G 
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2. A young man is on the ^ray to ruin irhon he can 
saj- without blushing : — “ I don’t care what others think 
of me.” 

3. The only man who never changes his mind is the 
man who has no mind to change. 

4. Never put off till to-morrow what can be done to-daj’ : 
but there are many things that can be done to-day which 
ought to be put off for ever. 

5. Learn to spare an inferior, to yield to a superior, 
:ind to bear -with an equal. 

6. Four d’s are to be avoided — Drink, Debt, Dirt, and 
the Devil. 


English. 



NOTES 


The text-book in grammar referred to as Mid. Gram, is that called 
Idiom and Grammar for Middle Schools, published by Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., 1895. The sign § means paragraph. The 
letter p. means page. 


1. — Envy and Emulation. 

Envy. An evil jiassion which 
leads a man to hate and (if he can) 
to injure another for being better 
than himself, or for possessing some- 
thing that he does not possess. 

Emulation. A noble passion, the 
desire to imitate, equal, or surpass, 
followed b}^ the effort to bring this 
desire into effect. Envy sprij)gs 
from hatred and idleness ; emulation 
from admiration and energy. 

These two passions are exemplified 
in the following story : — 

There were three young men, — all 
fellow-students in the same studio or 
School of Art. Gnidotto is the 
clever artist, who surpasses the other 
two in the art of jiainting, and whom 
these desire to equal. 

Brunello, after making a short 
effort to imitate Guidotto’s skill, 
gives up the competition in despair, 
but not without forming a malicious 
hatred of the artist whose skill was 
so much superior to his own. This 
man, therefore, represents the spirit of 
envy. 

Lorenzo, on the other hand, re- 
presents the spirit of emulation. 
Instead of giving up the contest in 
despair he persevered manfully. 


Tlie more he perceived his own in- 
feriority, the harder he worked, until 
at hast ho jmoiluced a picluro which 
he hopcil wmild bo declared equal to 
some of Guidotto’s earlier and inferior 
paintings. 

A day had been fixed for the 
exhibition of pictures and for the 
award of prizes, and this day had 
now .arrived. Biit the evening before, 
when the sun was down, and it 
was possible to escape detection, 
Brunello .artfully mixed some caustic 
in the v.amish with which Gnidotto 
w.as about to vanitsh his picture, and 
in this way the picture w.as mined. 

Brunello rejoiced, but Lorenzo w.as 
shocked at the ruin of Guidotto’s 
picture, nie judges decl.ared that 
Lorenzo had won the prize ; but 
Lorenzo, suspecting the trick which 
had been played, refused to take it. 
Tlie judges therefore gave two prizes 
— one to Gnidotto for his ruined 
j)icture, and the other to Lorenzo for 
ills nobleness of heart. 

1. At one. MHiat noun is qn.ali- 
fied by the adjective “ one ” ? 

Produced. Tins verb implies two 
things : firstly, that he bad maiie or 
painted the picture ; secondly, th.at 
he brought it forward to be ex- 
hibited. 
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lilasters in the art. Tiie men 
mo":! .‘•kiUed in the art ; iience the 
|i!ira?e M.A., or M.ister of Arts. 

Declared it. Aini.st plirase or 
.sentence does “• it ” here refer to ? 
Mifl. Oram, g l.Cl (c). 

Conld not fail to rise. 'Would 
certainly ri.se. 

■Went on. Continued. 

As he had begun. IVliat hind of 
conjunction is “as.” and \vhat docs 
it mean ? Mai Gram, g 291 (It). 

2. Performance. iVork, viz. the 
jiicture produced l)y Gnidotto. 

Fellow - scholars. Schol.ir.s or 
Students in tlie same selinol of art. 
“Fellnv/” is liere in njiposilion nith 
“ scholars." TIic two nouns .are 
joined togetlier so as to make a com- 
Jiouiid word. 

Reputation. Fame, distinction. 

Had acquired. iVltal is the force 
of the Past Perfect tense, and avhy is 
this tense here apjiropriate 1 Mill 
Grant. §217. 

Mortified. Vexed, chagrined, an- 
noyed. 

Conceived. Formed in his mind. 

Rancorous. Malicious, spiteful, 
vindictive. 

To see him. Vliich infinitive is 
this 1 ■ See Mirl Gram. § 2M, (b). 

He had gained. Point out the 
object to the verb “gained.” j 

Gram. § 179 and g 2-30. 

Lose the credit. In what mood ' 
is “lose" ? Mill Gram. § 2-33 (a). 

To decry. To cry down, that is, 
to declare a thing to be worthlcs-s, or 
worth much ]e=s than others declare 
it to Itc. 

Approbation. Pr.ai'e, approval, 
admiration. 

Insinuation. A hint or .sugges- 
tion made to .some one'.s discredit ; 
an artful imputation, not c.xpressed 
in plain words, hat only hinted. 

Masters. Teachers. Here “mas- 
ters " is not used in the same sense 
as in par. 1. 


Affected. Pretended. 

Represent. Describe, declare. 

Lucky hit. X fortunate accident. 

Reputed author. .•Vllcgcd author; 
the m.an who was the author hy- 
repute only, hut not in fact. 

Repeat. Do over again. 

3. Not so. Tliis i.s an idiomatic 
phr.ase. Some verb is understood, 
such as “ th'd not act so." On the use 
of “so" see Mid Gram, g 154. 

Novice. Beginuer, a new and in- 
experienced workman. What verb 
i.s nnderdood between “ though " and 
“novice”? Mid Gram. § 322. 

Sincerest. Most genuine, un- 
afTected, liearty. IVliat noun is 
ipialified by “ sincere.st ” ? 

Fired. Incited, stimulated, urged on. 

Receive. In what mood is this 
verb, and what is the object after it ? 
Mid. Grata. § 238 («) and § 17D. 

One day. In what case is 
“day"? Mid. Gram. § 386 (5). 

Ardently. Eagerly, passionately. 

Homage. Admiration, respect. 

Model. Patleni, example. 

■Which it -was, etc. Wliy is 
“ which " in the objective case ? 

Ambition. De.sire, aim. 

As to excelling. “ As to " is a 
prepositional phrase, and the Gerund 
or Verbal noun “ excelling ” is the 
object to it, Tlie prepositional 
jdirase “ as to ” has perhaps arisen 
out of the clause “ so far as it relates 
to.” 

As yet. At present. 

But -with rapture, etc. He 
never .sjwke of him in any tenns 
except ( = hut) in terms of rapture or 
delight. 

Disparaged. Cried down, de- 
preciated, undervalued, .spoken of in 
tenns of less praise than lie desen-ed. 

4. Career. Course, 

First and last. The first to 
come into the studio in the moriung, 
and the last to go away in the 
evening. 
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Studio. Tlie room or building in 
■which the students or scholars met 
every day to get lessons in painting. 

Practice at home. Home study. 

His attempts. The attemxjts 
■\vhidi he "was making to paint a good 
picture, or a pictiue equal to 
Guidotto’s. 

Distant from. Inferior to. 

Repeating. Point out the object 
to this Transitive verb. Mid. Gimn. 
§318. 

Sensible of progress. Aware 
that he was making progress. 

Appla'use. Admiration which is 
not only felt by the mind, but ex- 
pressed in words or other outward 
signs. 

To say. Point out the object to 
this Transitive verb. 

A Guidotto. Is this a Proper 
noun or a Common noun ? See Mid, 
Gram. § 36 (6). Is this noun in the 
Nominative case or in the Objective ? 
See Mid. Gram. § 384 (6). 

5. Bear away the palm. Carry 
oiT the prize. Tlie palm - leaf was 
worn ill ancient times as the symbol 
of victorj'. Hence to bear away the 
]).alm means to come out first, to take 
the lead, to carry off the prize. 

Competitors. Rivals; men who 
competed with bun. 

Awhile. For a short .time. (Tins 
is the adverbial objective. ) 

To contest. To compete. TJie 
verb is pronounced con -test' ; but 
tlie noun is pronounced as cou'-test. 

Consoled, Comforted. 

Ill-natured. Spiteful, unkind. 

Sarcasm. Something said in a 
tone of contempt ; a sneer ; a taunt. 

Petulant. Peevish, captious, find- 
ing fault about trifles, picking holes. 

Criticism. R.vpressing judgment 
on the work of another. 

■VTorked away. Continued to 
work. The adverb “ away,” •when it 
is compounded with a verb, often 
signifies continuity. 


His modesty, Tim .sen.se of hi.s 
own inferiority. 

Suffer. Permit. 

Any piece of his o-wn. “ Piece ” 
here means picture. On the Doulile 
Pos-sessive see Mid. Gram. § 52. 

Of Guidotto’s. Wiat noun i.s 
understood after “ Guidotto’s ” ] 

6. Exhibit. Display. 

Solemnly. Formally. 

Analyse each clause of the first 
sentence according to the model 
given in page 139 of Mid. Gram. 

A. Tlierc w.as a certain day in the 

ye.ar — Principal cluvse. 

B. On which it was custoniarj' for 

all the scholars to exhibit 
their best performance in a 
public hall — Adjcctire 
clause to A. 

C. Where their respective nierit.s 

were solemnly judged by a 
number of select examiners 
— Adjective clause to B. 

D. And a prize of great value was 

awarded to the most excel- 
lent — Co-ord. to C. 

The most excellent. What norm 
is understood after “ excellent " 1 
'Tlie noun “ performance.” 

Anniversary. Any day that 
comes round once a year for some 
speciaf observance. 

Was to excel. Was intended or 
likely to excel. 

Before executed. Is “before” 
here an adverb or a conjunction ? 

He had just finished, etc. 
Finished e.xactly by that time, 
namely, by the evening before the 
exhibition. 

But to heighten. Fere “to 
heighten ” is the .Simple or Nonn- 
Infinitive standing ns object to the 
preposition “but,” A/id. Gram. § 
235 (rf). 

Heighten the colour. Give a 
gloss to the colour. 

Artfully. Cunningly. 

Phial. A glass vessel or bottle in 
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T.’Iiioh clipmical mixtures are jilaccd. 
Aiiotiier form of tliis rvoril is “vial.” 

Caustic. Burn ill", liaviiig the 

power to hum wliatever it touches. 

Laid it on. MTiat nouii does “ it ” 
licre stand for ? 

Satisfaction. A sense of being 
satisfied or contented. 

Against the morrow. In pre- 
paration for the morrow. 

7. With beating heart. A he.art 
heating with .suspense. 

Application. Industrj-, assidnitj". 

Hoped might appear. AVTiat 
conjunction is understood between 
(iie.se two veriis ? See Mid. Gram. 
§ 291 («) and § 317. 

Humbly. iIode.stly. 

Inferior to. On the u.se of “ to ” 
iusteail of “vliau” (after cornpara- 
tive.s of the Latin fonn) .see 2Iid. 
Gram. § 137. 

8. Were introduced. Why is 
this verb in tlie Plur.al number, al- 
tliough tiie .subject is Singular ? See 
Mid. Gram. § 39 and § 39C. 

By drawing up. P.ar.«o “up." 
See Mid. Gram. § 269. Ls “ draw- 
ing ” Iiere a Verbal noun or a Verbal 
adjective ? 

Went up. Advanced. Parse 
“ up.” 

They anticipated. Point out the 
object to this verb. See Mid. Oram. 
§179 and § 820. 

Blotched. Daubed, .smudged. 

Bead surface. “ De.ad ” here 
rne.ans lifele.ss, giving no impression 
of life or animation. 

9. Dismal. Distres.sing, lament- j 
able. 

Agony. Violent outburst. 

The vile Brunello — distress. In 
thi.s .'entence point out the Subject, 
the Adjunct to the Subject, the , 
Finite verb, the Complement to 
the Finite verb, and the Adjunct to 
the Predicate. 

Affected. Touched with grief, , 
dhtressed. 


Little less. Not much les.';. See 
Mid. Gram. § 374. 

Than Guidotto himself. IVliat 
verb is understood after “himself" ? 
See Mid. Gram. § 291 (p). 

When only half-finished. What 
Finite verb is understood after 
“when ” ? See Mid. Gram. § 822. 

Basely. From a .base or dis- 
honourable motive. 

Before it was injured. Is “be- 
fore ” here an Adverb, or a Preposi- 
tion, or a Conjunction ? 

10. Generous warmth. Un.selflsh 
or disinterested emotion. 

Struck. Jmpre.ssed. 

Adjudge. Allot after taking 
judgment. 

Artist. P.ainter. 

Suffrages. Favourable vote.s. 

Take the reward, etc. Turn 
the sentence ending with the word 
“treachery” from the Direct to the 
Indirect narration, by the method 
shown in Mid. Gram. § 434, etc, 
“ He begged him to take the reward 
that merit u'ould midoubtedly have 
earned for him, had the basest malice 
and em'y not deframled him of it. 
He told him that it was honour 
enough to himself to be accounted 
his second ; and he added that if he 
might hereafter aspire to equal him, 
it .should l)e' by means of fair compe- 
tition, not by the aid of treachery." 

Defrauded. Cheated. 

Accounted. Pieckoned. 

Your second. Nest best or 
second best to you. 

11. Disinterested. Unselfish, 
generous. 

Analyse each clause of thi.s para- 
graph according to the model shown 
in Mid. Gram. p. 139. 

A. Lorenzo’s disinterested conduct 
excited the warmest admira- 
tion among the judgc.s — 
Princqml clause. 

Ji. WTio at length tletermined — 
Co-ord, to A. 
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C. Tliat for this time there siimilil 
be two equal prizes distri- 
hiited, declaring — Konn- 
dause to B. 

B. That Lorenzo was entitled to 
that for generosity and noble- 
ness of heart — Nonn-dausc 
to a. 

E, If Gnidotto had desen-ed the 
prize for painting — Adverb 
danse to D. 

■WOHDS. 

1. Painting. Paint, picture (Latin 

form), picturesque. 

Merit. Merit {verb), merit 

(noun), meritorious. 

Admiration. Admire, admirer, 
admirable, admirably. 

Profession. Profess, pro- 

fessedly. 

2. Eyes. Ocular (Latin form), in- 

oculate. 

Acquired. Acquirement, ac- 

quisitive, acquisition. 

Studies. Study {verb), study 
{noun), studio, studious, studi- 
ously. 

Mortified. Mortal, mortify, 

mortification. 

Conceived. Conceive, conceit, 
conceited, conceitedly, concep- 
tion. 

Credit. Credit {verb), credit 
{noun), creditable, credulous, 
credulity, creed. 

Judges. Judge {verb), judge 
{noun), judgment, judicial, 
judicious, judicially, judici- 

ously. 

Secret. Secret {noun), secret 
{mljedive), secrete {verb), 
secretly. 

Author. Authorise, authority, 
authoritative. 

Eepeat. Repeatedly, repetition. 

3. Novice. Novitiate, novel. 

novelty, new. 

Extent. Extend, extensive, ex- 
tension, e.xtcnsively. 


Ardently. Ardent, ardour. 

Equal. Equalise, equality, 
equally, equation, equator. 

Excelling. Excel, exeellcid, ex- 
cellently, excellence. 

4. Content. Contented, enn- 

tenledly, contentment, contain. 

Scholars. School, scholastic, 
scholarly. 

Devoted. Devote, devotedly, 
devotion, devout, devotee. 

Please. Ple.asure, ple.asant, 
ple.asantly. 

Sensible. Sense, sensation, 
sensitive, sensibly. 

Progress. Pro'-gress (noun), 
pro-gress' (verb), progressive, 
progressively. 

Received. Receive, receipt,' re- 
ceptive, reception. 

5. Competitors. Compete, com- 

petitive, competition. 

Point. Pointed, pointedly, punc- 
tual (Latin form), puuctnation, 
puncture. 

Criticism. Critic, critical, critic- 
,ally, criticibe, criticism. 

6. Day. Daily, diurnal (Latin 

form), journal. 

Year. Yc.arly, annual (Latin 
form). 

Customary. Custom, costume, 
accustom. 

Public. Publish, publicly, publi- 
cation, publicity. 

Solemnly. Solemn, solemnise, 
solemnity. 

Prize. Prize (noun), prize (rerh). 

Heighten. High, highly, height, 
heighten. 

Art, fully. Art, artful, artfully, 
artist, artistic, artistically. 

Convey. Convcy.auce. 

Effect. Effect {verb), effect 
{noun), effective, effectilal. 
efficient, cfiic.aoy. 

Destroy. Destniotiou, destruc- 
tive, destructively. 

7. Application. Apply, applicant. 

application. 
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Appear. Apparently, appcar- 
■ance, apparent, apparition. 

S. Company. Comp.anion, coni- 
panionable, ac-couipany (rcrJ). 

Expectations. E.rpect, expect- 
ant, expectantly. 

Surface. Superficial (Latin 
form), superficially. 

Confused. Confuse, confusion, 
confusedly, confound. 

9. Grief. Grievous, grievously, 
grievance, ag-grieve, ng-gravate. 

Affected. Affect, affecliou, 
affectation. 

Injured. Injure, injurious, in- 
juriously, injury. 

10. Spectators. .Spectacle, a-.spcct. 

Syrmpathised. Sympathj', sym- 
pathetic. 

Envy. Envy (nonn), envy {terV), 
invidious (Latin form), invidi- 
ously, envious, enviously. 

11. Conduct. Con'-duet {noun), 

con-duct' (ferb), conduce, con- 
ducive, conductor. 

Entitled. Title, titular, entitle. 


2. — The Soldier’s Funeral. 

Til is poem describes the funeral of 
a horse-soldier, ndio, thougli he had 
not been slain or xvounded in battle, 
ivas .struck with a fatal illness in the 
country where the battle was fought, 
lie was sent back to his native land 
as .an invalid, but died within sight 
of the shore. The yioera was uTitten 
of a soldier who had served in Egypt 
in the late campaign. 

The first stanza gdves a description 
of the funeral procession ; the second 
of the circumstances of the soldier’.? 
death ; the third of the burial .scene. 

1. 'Tills .stanza is an example of a 
long compound sentence, in which the 
connective words are omitted, as 
■shown in Mid. Oram. § 310. Tlie 
central fact in this picture is the 
funeral procession, as the soldier’s 


body is carried out to its burial, and 
the separate clauses express the de- 
tails of the picture. 

Rolls. Why is this and all the 
other verbs (except the hast) in the 
present tense ? See Mid. Gram. § 
212. AVliat is tlie iname given to thi.s 
use of the Present Indefinite tense ? 

Muffled. Covered with cloth .so 
as to dc.adcn and soften the .sound. 

Bolls. The sound of a drum is 
said to roll, because the sound is 
continuous from note to note, rolling 
on tlie air as a wheel rolls on the 
ground. Show bow thi.s Transitive 
verb lias become Intrausitive. Mid. 
Gram. § 180 (i). 

Stately step. 'Their step is called 
stately, because in tlie funeral pro- 
cession they march .slowly along, 
each man keeping step with every 
other man. 

Black crape. Crape is a thin 
tran.sparent kind of cloth, dyed black 
and used as a mark of moumiug. A 
strip of crape is generally attached to 
the arm of a coat. 

Carbine. A .short musket carried 
by horse-soldiers. It Is shorter than 
a rifle, but longer than a pistol. 
Every carbine in this description is 
turned towards the ground in token 
of sorrow. 

Measured tread. Tlii.s means 
almost the same thing .as “stately 
step ’’ in the second line. Every 
man measures his steps in order to 
keep pace with every other man. 

Riderless horse. In tlie funerals 
of horse-soldiers it is customary for 
the horse to he led behind haniessed, 
but without its rider. 

White plumes. 'These are the 
ostrich feathers, or imitation of 
o,strich feathers, which are placed 
over the bier or coffin. 

Helmet and sword. The helmet 
is a tall cap worn to protect and 
adorn the head. IVlien a soldier is 
buried his weapons are placed on 
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the pall. In all countries it avas 
once the custom to hury a man’s 
favourite things u'ith him in the 
grave. Hence the custom of Hindu 
sati, by which the favourite avife avas 
burnt avith her husband. Hence to 
this day avhatever property a man 
used most or liked best is given to 
the Maha Brahman or funeral priest. 

Pall. A large black cloth throavn 
over the coffin or bier. 

2. Battle -plain. What kind of 
noun is this? Mid. Gram. § 456 
( 2 ). 

Over the slain. Over the de.id 
bodies of the slain. Every step 
avhich he took avas over or among 
dead bodies ; but he himself escaped 
unhurt. 

The slain. Tlie noun “ men ” is 
understood after “ slain.” 

The brand. The sword ; so called 
from its flashing brightness or flashing 
motion. A sword avhen it is un- 
.sheathed for action is in poetry 
generally called a “ brand.” 

Ball. Bullet, from the rifles of the 
enemy. 

To die. Wliioh kind of Infinitia'e 
is this ? JlHtf. Gram. § 236 (a). 

His native land. The laud of his 
birth. 

’Tavas hard. It was a hard or sad 
thing. 

The dead. Tlie noun “men” is 
understood .after “ dead.” 

Or e’er. ' Before. This phrase has 
the force of a Subordinative conjunc- 
tion of time, and is used only in 
poetry. 

His ■welcome. The words of wel- 
come. “ Welcome ” is a noun formed 
from “ well come ! ” — the Imperative 
mood of the verb “come,” with the 
adverb “well” placed before it. 

Cliffs. The rocks by which the 
co.ast of England is bounded. Tlie 
soldier died on board ship within 
sight of the shore. 

Lay. Give the two forms. Transi- 


tive and Intransitive, of this verb, and 
mention other examples. Mid. Gram, 
§186. 

Turf of the soldier’s sleep. Tlie 
turf under which the soldier is sleep- 
ing. Turf is grass closely tufted or 
matted together. 

3. The wailing sound. Tlie sound 
resembling that of wailing or moiirii- 
iiig. 

Volley. A large number of shots 
fired off together. At milit.ary funerals 
the soldiers who fonn the procession 
of mourners fire a volley into the air 
on each side of the grave .as .soon as 
the coffin is lowered into the earth. 

Blessing. A ble.ssing is uttered 
over the coflin by the priest at such 
times. Tlie soul of the dead is com- 
mended to God. 

One moment’s pause. There w.as 
a pause or silence for one moment. 
On this use of the Possessive case see 
Mid. Gram. § 64 (4). 

Wan. Pale, bloodless. 

He knelt him down. Is the verb 
“knelt” Transitive or Intransitive? 
If it is Intransitive, show why it 
takes the object “him.” Mid. Gram. 
§ 184. 

New raised. Newly raised. 
“New” here stands for the adverb 
“ newly.” 

Bowed. Bent, lowered. 

Words. 

1. Air. Aerial, airj'. 

Warriors. Warjrerii), war (noun), 
warlike. 

Sound. Sonorous, sonorously, re- 
sonant. 

Slow. Sloth, sluggard, slowly. 

2. Passed. Pass, passage, passenger. 
Familiar. Family, familiar, 

familiarise, familiarity. 

Hand. Handy, manual (Latin 
form). 

3. Ceased. Cease, in-cessant, inces- 

santly, cessation. 
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Poor. Poverty, poorly, pauper 
(E-atiii fonji), pauperise. 

Son. .Soiisliip,.sonlike, filial (Latin 
fonii). 

3. — Maxims on Industry and 
Thrift, 

1. Gives. DistingnLsli tlie bvo ol)- 
jcets of thi.s Verb. J/iVf. Gfuvt, 
§ 1/7. 

To find. To what class of Transi- 
tive verbs does “find ” belong ? Point 
out («) the object, (4) the coniplenient 
to this verb. Mid. Gram. § 178. 

His works. His uTitings. 

Gratified. Ple.ased, delighted. 

Incident. A passing event, c.asual 
occurrence. 

To relate. Point out the object 
to this verb, Grain. § 179 and 

§ 320. 

"Were collected. Is the Plural 
imnil/er of this verb correct after a 
subject ill the Singular ? Mid. Gram. 
§ 39 and § 39G. 

People. Persons. Mid. Gram. 

§77. 

Auction, A public .sale in which 
one buyer Is invited to outbid (offer a 
higher price than) another. 

The hour, etc. In what case is 
this “ noun ” ? E.vplain the con- 
■struction. -Vi'd. Gram. § 381 (5) 
.and § 399 (2). 

Being come. “Being” can lie 
used in.stead of “having,” in the 
.same way .as “ i.s ” can be used for 
“has.” Mid. Gram. § 206. 

Conversing. Talking together. 

The badness of the times, llie 
high price.s of food, etc., the low price 
of labour, the heavy taxe.?. Hie times 
are said to be “bad ” when from these 
or any other causes men find it difiienlt 
to live in comfort. 

■Would have. "Wish to have. Min- 
is the Subjunctive mood here used 
rather than the Indicative ? Mid. 
Oram. § 230 (4). 


In short. In few words. On this 
adverb or adverbial jibnase see Mid. 
Gram.-% 267 (3). 

A word, etc. A wise man does 
not need many word.s. “A ” is here 
u,sed in the sense of “ one.” Mid. 
Gram. § 115, Kolc. 

They joined, etc. Tliey were 
agreed, or they were unanimous. 

Speak his mind. Expre.ss un- 
reservedly what was in his mind. 

He proceeded. He began to 
speak. 

§ 1. iKDUsrnv. 

2. Friends. In what case is this 
noun ? Mid. Gram. § 384 (4). 

Said he. On the position of the 
Subject in this place see Mid. Gram. 
§ 416 (/). 

Those laid on, etc. I.s “tho.se” 
here a Demonstrative adjective or a 
Demonstrative pronoun? See Mid. 
Gram. § 152. 

Laid on, Impo.sed. 

Ones. Parse this word. Mid. 
Gram. § 153, 

We had to pay, ’IMiat is the 
object to the verb “ pay ” ? Mid. 
Gram. § 179 and § 320. 

Discharge them. Get rid of them ; 
that is, pay them off. 

Grievous. Burdensome. 

As much. Some noun like 
“money ’’is understood after“much.” 
Tills noun is in the Objective case. 
Explain how a noun in the Objective 
ca.se can be used after a Passive verb 
like “we are taxed.” Mid. Gram. 
§ 193. 

Ease. Exempt, relieve. 

Commissioners. Revenue col- 
lectors. 

Abatement. Deduction. 

By allowing. I.s “ allowing ” here 
a 'S'erbal noun or a Verbal adjective ? 

3. A hard government. An 
oppressive or despotic government. 

To be employed. "Sniich kind of In- 
finitive is this ? Mid. Gram. § 263 (4), 
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Absolutely. Achially. Sloth or 
idleness makes oiir day.s actually 
fewer than they might have been, by 
the diseases to which an idle man is 
subject. 

Sloth, like rust, etc. Iron, if it 
is allowed to rust tlrrough disuse, 
decays more rapidly than iron which 
is rubbed and kept bright by use. 
In the same way a man who allows 
his faculties to rust iu idleness dies 
sooner than one who keeps his 
faculties fresh and bright by steady 
work or occupation. Slotli consumes 
or destroys a man faster than labour 
W'ears him out. 

Faster. This is an adverb in the 
Comparative degree, having the same 
form as the adjective, like the other 
e.vamples given iu Mid. Gram. § 262 
(«). 

Squander. Waste. 

Is made of. What is the object 
to “of”? Mid, Gram. § 179 and 
§ 320. 

How much more. The noun 
“time” is understood after “more.” 

Poultry. Fowls, cocks and hens. 

Sleeping. This word occurs twice 
in the last sentence of par. 3. Parse 
it in each case. 

4. Prodigality. Wastefulness, e.v- 
travaganee. 

Always proves, etc. Is always 
found to be, etc. “ Proves ” is here 
an Intransitive verb of Incomplete 
ipredicatiou. 3fid. Gram. § 182. 

Little enough. Too little for the | 
purpose. ’ 

Be up and doing. The adverb 
“ up ” is here coupled with the par- 
ticiple “doing” by the conjunction 
“ and,” because botli are complements 
to the verb “be.” 2Iid. Gram. 
§182. 

To the purpose. Wliat is con- 
ducive or adapted to the piurpose we 1 
have in view. 

Diligence. Industrj-, the opposite 
to sloth or idleness. 


Do more, “ More ” is here used 
as a Noun. See Mid. Gram. p. 112. 

With less perplexity. With less 
difficulty and anxiety. 

Must trot. siust be always 
running : will have no time to .sit 
down and rest. 

Overtake. Catch up. A m.an 
who rises late from his bed is behind 
time all day long, and he can scarcely 
catch up or overtake his business by 
the evening. 

Drive the business. A man 
must be master of his business, just 
as a driver must be master of his 
horse; if not, tlic business, like an 
unndy horse, will run its own course 
and bring its ma.ster into trouble. 

Adage. Proverb, popular saying. 

Early to bed, etc. Tlie habit of 
going early to bed, &c. “Early "is 
here used like a noun, as in tbe 
sentence, “ sloio and steady wins tbe 
race.” 

5. What signifies ? Of what nso 
is it 1 

Bestir ourselves. Arouse and 
exert ourselves. 

Need not wish. Tiie meaning is : 
— industry need not icUh, because it 
can gel wliat it wants. Parse “wLsb.” 
Mid. Gram. § 233 (a). Whenever 
“need” is followed by a negative 
and by another verb, tlie tiurd 
person Singul.ar is 7iecd, and not 
needs. See Mid. Gram. p. 210. 

Fasting. Hungry. 

Without pains. Without labour 
or effort. 

A trade. A bu-siness or calliug of 
any kind either iu commerce or in 
handicraft. 

Estate. Landed property. A 
man who e.arns bis living by .«ome 
trade or occupation is as well off as a 
mau who owns a landed estate. 

An office, etc. A man who lias a 
priv.ate callhig is as well off as a man 
wlio bolds some public office or ap- 
pointment. 
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Or neither the estate, etc. | 
Here “or” means “otherwise." 
What kind of coiijmiclioii hs' “ or ” ? 
jrul. Gram, g 111 (i). j 

Dare not enter. Parse “ enter.” 
.Vul. Gram. § 233 («). Tlie third j 
Sill", of the a orh “ dare ” is dare, and 
not tlare.s, wlien “ not ” is joined to 
it. Appendi.v B, p. 218. 

Bailiff. Tlic officer emploj-ed to 
go to a debtor's house and compel 
him to pay up or give security for 
payment. 

Constable. Tlie officer employed 
to .arrest a man for debt or an}' other 
cause. 

"While despair, etc. What kind 
of conjunction is “while”? 2Iul. 
Gram. § 2S8 (c). 

"What though. Although. "What 
kind of conjunction is this? Mid. 
Gram. § 291 (/). 

No treasure. Ko sum of money 
hidden in the earth. 

Legacy. Property left by will. 

§ 2. Thbift. 

C. So much for industry. Tims 
far have I spoken about industry 

My friends. In what case is this 
noun ? Mid. Gram. § 384 (4). 

If wo would make. "Viliy is the 
•Subjunctive mood here used ? Mid. 
Gram. § 230 (4). " If we desire to 

make.” 

Make our industry. Wh.at kind 
of Tr.ansitive verb is “make” and 
what is its complement ? Mid. 
Gram. § 178. 

As he gets, etc. If he knows 
not how to .save in the .same way as 
he gets. 

Keep his nose, etc. Have his 
face always turned towards the grind- 
stone ; — never have any rest from 
labour. In .sharpening a knife on a 
griniistone a man keeps his face close 
to the grindstone, so as almost to 
touch it. 


All his life. In what case is 
“life ” ? Mid. Gram. § 386 (5). 

Grindstone. A circular stone 
which i.s turned round for sharpening 
knive.s, Ac. 

A groat. A small coin equivalent 
to 4 pence. In what c.ase i.s “ groat ” ? 
Jfid. Gram, § 386 (5). 

If you would he. If you wish to 
be. 

The Indies. Tlie We.st India 
islands. 

Outgoings. E.vpenditiire. 

Incomings. Receipts, revenue, 
income. 

Spain. The We.st India island.s 
were discovered by Columbus, whose 
I'oyagc acros.s the Atlantic from 
Europe to America was undertaken 
at the co.st of the King of Spain. 

7. Away with. Do away with, 
renounce, give up. This is in the 
Imperative mood. In what sen.se is 
it here u.sod ? Mid. Gram. § 223. 

"What maintains. E.vplain this 
use of tlie Pifiativc. Mid, Gram. § 
159 [1). 

Punch. A kind of liquor. 

Diet. Food. 

Entertainment, Entertaining or 
receiving guests, inviting friends to a 
fca.st. 

Can be no great matter. Cannot 
make imicii dill'erence ; cannot cost 
much. 

Many a little. On the phrase 
“many a” see Mid. Gram. § 100. 
“Little” i.s here u.sed as a noun. 
Mid. Gram. p. 142. 

Mickle. Much, This word i.s 
now obsolete except in the proverb 
quoted. It is here used as a noun. 
Mid. Gram, p, 142. 

Dainties. Delicate and costly 
dishes. 

"Who dainties love. Explain the 
use of “who” in thi.s place? Mid. 
Gram. § 159 (a). “ Those who love 

dainties." 

Shall beggars prove. "What 
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kind of verb is “prove” in fiiis 
place ? Is the ^s'o^d “ beggars ” a 
subjective or an objective comple- 
ment ? Mid. Gram. § 182, note 1. 

Shall prove. Why is “shall” 
used here instead of “will”? 
Because sometliiiig more than merely 
future time is here meant. There is 
an implied command or necessity by 
which dainty livers must become 
beggars at last. Mid. Gram. % 207 
(*}. 

8. Got together. Assembled. 

Knick-knacks. Trides tiiat please 
the ej^e, but are of no real use. 

Goods. Here there is a play upon 
the word “goodLs.” First it means 
“goods” in the sense of property, 
and then “ goods ” as tlie opposite to 
“evils.” Properly speaking, how- 
ever, “ goods ” in the sense of pro- 
petty can oidy he used in the Plural 
number. As the opposite to evil, it 
is used in the Singular only. 

You expect. What conjunction 
is understood after this Transitive 
verb, and what is its object ? Mid. 
Gram. § 317 and § 316 (5). 

They will sell cheap. Will be 
cheap when they are sold. The verb 
“sell,” though it is in the Active 
voice, is here used in a Passive sense. 
See Mid. Gram. § 195 (a). 

No occasion for them. No nse 
for them. 

You expect — dear to you. 
Analyse each clause of this sentence 
according to the model given in Mid. 
Gram. p. 139. 

A. You expect — Prin. daitse. 

B, (That) they will sell cheap — 

Koun-clause to A. 

0. And perhaps they may sell for 
less than — Oo-ord. to A. 

jD. (What) they cost — Monn- 
davso to 0. § 284 (6). 

E. But they must he dear to yon 

— Qo-ord. to A and C. 

F. If you have no occasion for 

them — Adverh dame to E. 


Eemember. Point out the object 
to tliis verb. 

Buy what, etc. In what sense is 
the Imperative mood liere used ? 
Mid. Gram. § 223. 

Necessaries. Tlnngs that arc 
necessarj'. An adjective used as a 
noun. 

Thou shalt sell. Tlion wilt be 
coinpetled to sell. Oliserve here the 
force of “ shalt.” Mid. Gram, g 207 
(5). 

9. Superfluities. T])!.s word i.s 
the opposite to “ necessaries.” 

Six months’ credit. In what 
case is “ credit,” and why ? Mid. 
Gram. § 193, “ Credit ” me.aiis 

trust. A purchaser who docs not 
p.ay cash is said to buy on credit or 
on tmst. 

To attend it. To altejul the 
auction. “It” stands here for 
“ auction.” 

That perhaps, etc. “Tliat’' 
means “ tlie olfer of six months' 
credit.” Is “ that ” hero a Deuiou- 
strativc jwonoun or a Demonstrative 
adjective? Mid. Gram, § 149 and 
§ i52 (c). 

Keady money. Cash. 

To be fine. To look grand or 
rich. 

Creditor. Tire man from whom 
you have borrowed money. 

Poor. Grouudle.s.s, iiiv.alid. “A 
poor e.\-cuse ” is an idiomatic phrase 
for an excuse that has no foundation. 

Pitiful. Desening of pity or 
contempt ; contemptible. 

Sneaking. Ser\-ile, cringing, 
timid. 

Veracity. TVuthfiilue.ss. 

Downright. Direct j hence un- 
reserved, unqualified. 

Of all Epirit. Of all cour.age. 

Sack. A latgc hag used for holding 
goods, such a.s wflieat, potatoes, etc. 

It is hard, etc. Point out the 
phrase to which “it” here refers. 
Mid. Gram, § 151 (c). 
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10. TVho should issTie. TlievcTlj 

here in the Suhjtinctivc mood, lie- 

cnii^e its douse is siiiiordinate to .o 
comlitional dnuse going heforc. Both 
veriis express n comlitirm or supposi- 
tion. 

Edict. A prod.amr.tion or order 
jmhlislied hy a hing. 

A gentleman. In v.diat case i.s 
fiiis noun ? A/'/d. Gram, g 380 (0). 

Breach. Violation, infringement. 

Privileges. Rights. 

Tyrannical. Fit only fora tj-rant; 
lienee, opjire.ssive, despotic. 

About to put yourself. Explain 
the use of “ahont ” before an Intini- 
tive mood. IVIiat kind of Infinitive 
is it ? A/id. Gram, g 233 {d). 

At his pleasure, 'SVhenever he 
likes. 

11. Your bargain. Tlie thing for 
which you hargained. 

Think little. Take little or no 
thought. “Little” has a negative 
.sense, and means “not jmieh”; Init 
“a little” has an aflirmativo.sen.se, and 
means “some at least.” ^^id. Gram. 
§374. 

Of payment. About or concern- 
ing iiayment. 

Aware. On thi.s fortn of adverb 
.see Mid. Gram, g 267 (4). On the 
n.se of adverbs as coiiiplenienf.s to 
verbs of Incomplete Predication, .sec 
§ 270 {h). 

Before you are prepared, etc. 
I.s the word “ before ” in this jilace a 
preposition, or an adverb, or a con- 
junction ? 

The term. Tlie time svithin 
v.hich payment is due. 

At first. On this fomi of adverbial 
phrase .see Mid. Gram, g 267 (3). 

Lessens. lliis is properly a 
Transitive verb and .signitie.s “ makes 
le.ss.” How has it become Iiere In- 
transitive ? Mid. Gram, g 180 (t/). 

Heels, shoulders. Time lias Ijeen 
represented in pictures and in poetry 
as an old man with wings at the back 


of hi.s shoulders. Anotlicr divinity, 
tile messenger of the gods (by name 
Mercury), was repre.sented as a young 
man with little wings at tlie back of 
Ids lieel.s. Here Time is said to iiave 
wings botli at his .siionlders and at 
ids lieels, hecaii.se in the case of 
delitors lie flie.s very rapidly. 

12. Too much. More than 
enough. 

Though excellent things. Tliougli 
(they are) c.xcellent things. On the 
omission of tlie \'erb after “ though ” 
see Mid. Gram, g 322. 

Blasted. .Struck down, de.stroycd, 
.as by a bla.st of liglitning. 

Uncharitable. Unkind in judg- 
ment or in condnet. 

To want it. To want tlie Idcssing 
of licaven. 

Job. A patriarcli, in tlic Old 
Testament, wlio w.as .severely alllicted, 
but was aftcnvard.s restored to iii.s 

* former prosperit}'. 

13, Harangue (h.arang')— a .speecli 
delivered in a imblic assembly. 

Doctrine. Tlie lesson tauglit. 

Practised. Oliserve tiiat tlie verli 
is .spelt “practise,” anil tlie noun 
“ practice.” 

• Opened. Began. E.xplain iiow 
this Tr.an.sitive verb lias become In- 
transitive. Mid. Gram, g 180 (i). 

Almanac. A book or ciiart con- 
taining tlie date and montli of each 
day in tlie year. 

bigestei Tiioroughly alisorbed 
into liis mind, in the .same avay as 
tlie stomacli absorbs food into the 
blood. 

Dropped. Let fall, uttered ; but 
Iiere it means “ written.” 

Topics. .Subjects. 

Idazims. Prudential sayings. 

Must have tired. Would certainly 
liave tired. 

My vanity. My .self-conceit. 

Gleanings. Scraps of wdsdom 
picked up from many different 
I sources. To glean is to pick up ears 
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of ivheat, etc., wliioli have been nn- 
intentionally left on the field by 
reapers. 

Sense. Common sen.se, ivisdom. 

To be the better. To profit to 
that extent. E.vplaiu “ the.” Mid. 
Gram. § 256 (c). 

For the echo of it. Tlie old 
man’.s harangue is called the echo or 
repetition of the almanac, bee.ausc 
almost everything that he had .said 
in his speech iva.s tahen or repeated 
from the almanac. “For” here 
means “ on account of.” Mid. Gram. 
§ 27G («). 

A little. Tliis is an adverb quali- 
fying the adverb “ longer.” 

WODDS. 

Courteous. Courtesy, courte- 
ou.sly, court {noun or verb). 

1. Gratified. Gratify, gratification, 

gratuity, gratuitously ; gr.atis. 

Incident. Incidental, incident- 
ally. 

People. Popular, popularly, 
popularise ; populous, popula- 
tion. 

Merchants, hlerehandise, mer- 
cantile, coin-merco, mercenary. 

Times. Time, temporal (Latin 
fonn), temporary, temporise, 
tense. 

One. Unit (Latin form), unity, 
oneness, unify, onlj-. 

Clean. Cleanse, cleanly. 

Able. Ably, able (I'crft or adjec- 
tive), ability, eu-able {verb). 

Advise. Advise {verb), adduce 
{nonn). 

Joined. Join, joint, junction, 
jointly. 

Proceeded. Proceed, procedure, 
process, proceeding. 

2. Pay. Payment, payee, payable. 

Pride. Ihoud, proudly. 

Folly. Fool, foolish, foolislily, 

be-fool. 

Abatement. Abate. 


3. Service. Serve, servant, scrnlc, 

.servilely, servitude. 

Absolutely. Absolve, absolute, 
absolution. 

Life. Lively, vit.al (Latin fonn). 

Consumes. Con.sume, con.sunqr- 
tion, consumptive. 

Labour. Laborious, laboriou.sly, 
e-labor.ate. 

Necessary. Kccc.ssity, nece.ssi- 
t.ate, necessarily. 

4. Precious. Price, ap-preeiate. 

Tells. Tell, tirle. 

Proves. Pboof, prob.able, jmob- 
ably, prob.ability. 

Diligence. Diligent, diligently. 

Industry. ludustriou.s (having 
the qii.ality of imlustry); in- 
dustrial (pertaining to .some 
particular br.anch of industiv-). 

Night. Nightly, nocturnal 
(Latin form). 

Healthy. Health, he.al, hale, 
whole. 

6. Signifies. Sign, signal, signify, 

.significant, signification. 

Pain. Pain, ))ainful, penal, 
penalty. 

Office. Official, officially, olfiei- 
atc. 

Profit. Profit {verb), profit 
{noun), profitable, proficient. 

Debts. Debt, debtor, debit, de- 
bitable. 

Despair. Deapnir (noun or verb), 
desperate, despairingly. 

Rich. Bichly, riche-s, eu-rich, 
enrichment. 

Know. Knowledge, hnowingly. 

Mother. Motherly, motherhood ; 
maternity (Latin form), mater- 
nal. 

G. Thrift. Tlirifty, thriftily, thrive. 

Successful. Succeed, success, 
successful, .successfully. 

Nose. N.as.al. 

7. Expensive. Expense, e.xpens- 

ivcly, expend. 

Vice. Vicious, viciously, vitiate. 

Matter. Material, materially. 
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Feasts. Fe-a-st {itnini), feast 
{verb), fe.'tive,fe.stival, festivity. 
Eat. E-st.-ible, edible (L.vtin fonn). 
S. Sale. Sell, sale, saleable. 

Dear. De.arly, deartli. 

D. Madness. Mad, madly, in.adden, 
madiie.ss. 

Superfluities. Superfluous, 
superfluity. 

Attend. Attentive, attention, 
attentively. 

Liberty. Ijibcral, liberate, liber- 
ally, libertine. 

Creditor. Creed, credit (noun), 
credit (rerb), creditor, credit- 
able, creditably. 

Ashamed. Shame, .shaniefnl, 
•shamefully. 

Poverty. Poor, poorly, p.auper 
(Latin form), jumperi.se. 

10. Prince. Priucipal, principle, 

principally. 

Breach. Break. 

Tyrannical. TjTant, tjTauni.se. 

11. Memories. Meraorj', memorial, 

com-nieniorate, memorable. 
Satisfy. Satisfaction, satisfac- 
torj", satisfactonlj'. 

Mind. Jlindful, mental (Latin 
form). 

Term. Terminus, terminate, de- 
termine. 

Long, Longitude, length, 
length)’, lengthen. 

12. Reason. Reason (noun), re.ason 

(verb), rational (Latin form), 
rationall)', reasonable. 

Depend. Dependent, depend- 
ence, dependant (a person vho 
depend.s). 

Prudence. Prudent, pnulentlj’, 
provide, provident, providence. 
Humbly. Humble, IminUity, 
humili.ate. 

13. Approved. Approve, .approv- 

inglj-, approbation. 

Course. Current, currently, 
currency, oc-cur. 

Conscious. Conscience, con- 
Ecientiou-S. 


Resolved. Resolute, resolutely, 
rc.solution. 

4. — Lord Ullin’s Dangliter, 

Tlii.s i.s a b.allad or short .storj- told 
in verse, A maiden (who in the 
poem is c.alled Lord Ullin’s daughter) 
has run awaj’ with her lover from her 
father’s house ; and Lord Ullin, the 
father, is in irarsuit. They come to 
the banks of a lake called Lochgj’le ; 
.and beg the boatman to row them 
across in .S])ite of the .storm that w.a.s 
then r.aging. fllie boatman, induced 
by the entreaties and beauty of the 
bride, consents, but warns them of 
the danger of going out on the bake 
in such a storm. The tramp of 
horses’ feet is heard coming ne.arer 
.and nearer to the bake. The lovers 
enter the boat, .are caught in the 
.storm, and ])eri.sh. The father repents 
too late, and is left on the shore 
lamenting his daughter’s death. 

1. Highlands. This is the name 
given to the mountainous parts of 
Scotland. 

Bound. Intending to go to the 
Highlands, after crossing Locligj’le. 

Do not tarry. Make ha-ste. 

A silver pound. A silver coin 
called the pound Scot.s. 

To row us. MTiich kind of In- 
finitive is this ? Mid. Gram. § 230 
(a). 

Ferry. A piece of water that must 
be crossed. 

2. "Who be ye = Who may you be. 
'Tliere is a doubt implied in the 
Auxiliary verb “ maj’,” or in the Sub- 
junctive “ be.” Mid. Gram. § 230 (4). 

Would cross. Here the .subject to 
the verb is “ who ” or “ that.” It is 
only in poetrj’ that the Relative pro- 
noun in the Xominative c.xse can be 
thus left out. It is frequently left 
out in the Objective. Mid. Gram. 
§179. 

I 3. Fast. Bapidlj’. 
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Before. In front of. 

Three days. In ^Yllat case is this 
noun ? Mid. Gram. § 386 (5). 

Fled. IVIiat is the Present tense 
of this verb? Mid. Gram. p. 211. 

Glen. A valley hetsveen hills. A 
lake like Lochgyle is generally in a 
valley surrounded hy hills. 

Should he find. Wliat conjunction 
is here omitted 1 Mid. Oram. § 230 
(3) and § 416 (e). 

Heather. A small evergreen shrub 
that grows wild on the Scottish 
moors. 

4. Hard behind us. Close or near 
behind us. Here the preposition 
“behind” is qualified by the adverb 
“hard.” Mid. Gram. § 253 (a). 

Should they. Here again the con- 
junction “if” is omitted. See note 
in par. 3. 

Cheer. Console, comfort. 

Bonny. Winsome, blithe, beautiful. 

6. Out spoke. Here “out” is 
part of the verb “ spoke ” ; but in 
prose the adverb is generally placed 
after the verb, and not before it. 
Mid. Gram. § 269. 

Hardy. Brave. 

Wight. Person. Seldom used ex- 
cept in poetry. When it is used in 
prose, it generally implies contempt, 
and signifies the same as “ creature.” 

Winsome. Winning, beautiful, 
bonny. 

6. Axe raging white. Are foam- 
ing with the violence of the storm. 
Here “white” is Adverbial Adjunct 
to the verb “raging.” Mid. Gram. 
§§ 305, 306. 

7. By this. By this time. 

Grew loud apace. • Grew rapidly 

louder .and louder. “Apace” ine.ans 
“rapidly.” On this form of the 
adverb see Mid. Gram. § 267 (2). 

Water - wraith. Water - spirit. 
“Wraith” me.ans spirit or goblin. 
The howling of the storm is here 
ascribed to a water-nraith or storm- 
demon. 
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Scowl of heaven. Tlie scowling 
or threatening appearance of the 
sky. 

Grew dark. Tlieir faces looked 
dark, because they could scarcely see 
e.ach other in the darkness. 

8. Drearer. More dismal. 

Their trampling. Tlw trampling 

of their horses’ hoofs. 

9. Haste thee. On this use of a 
personal pronoun after an Intransi- 
tive verb see Mid. Gram. § 1S4. 

Gather. Explain how this Transi- 
tive verb has become Intransitive. 
Mid. Gram. § ISO (5). 

10. A stormy land, etc. A land 
beaten by storm. 

A stormy sea, etc. In what case 
is “sea”? See Mid. Gram. § 3S4 
(5). The participle “ being ” is here 
understood. 

Too strong, etc. Too strong for 
the hand of man to resist. 

11. Prevailing. Prevailing against 
the strength .and skill of the boat- 
man. 

Wailing. Sorrow, l.amentation. 

12. Sore dismayed. Terribly 
1 alarmed or frightened. 

I Shade. D.arkness. 

Did discover. Detccteil. 

14. Lashed the shore. Dashed 
against the shore. 

Return or aid preventing. Ren- 
dering it impossible either for her to 
return to land or for him to go to her 
rescue. 

Words. 

1. Chieftain. Chief {adjcc(ive), chief 
[iwun), capital (Latin form of 
ttdjcclivc). 

Give. Gift, gifted, giver. 

3. Fled. Flee, liight, flighty. 

Blood. Bloody, sanguinary (Latin 

fomi). 

4. Cheer. Clieer(r«r5), cheer (rioun). 

cheerful, cheerfully. 

Slain. Slay, slaughter. 

6. Danger. Danger {noun), en- 


H 
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<l.'in?er (rcri), dangerous, dan- 
gerously. 

7. Grew. Grorv, grorvtii. 

Speaking. Spe.ak, .speech. 

9. Tempest. Tempe.stuons. 

10. Land. Terre-strial (Latin form). 
Sea. Marine or niaritune (Latin 

form). 

Human. Man (noun), liiiman 
(Latin form), Inimane, hu- 
manitj'. 

11. Prevailing. Prevail, prevalent, 

prevalence. 

Fatal. Fate, fatal, fatali.sm, 
fat.ality. 

ll. Preventing. Prevent, preven- 
tion, preventive. 

5. — Anonymous Letters. 

1. Lectured. Admonished. 
Anonymous. Not signed by the 

UTiter ; having no name. 

Writing. Ls this word a Verb.al 
nomi or a Verbal adjective 1 
We axe sorry. IHiat conjunction 
is understood after “ .sorry " V Jlid. 
Oram. § 317. 

The resort. Tlie plan or practice 
to which they rc.sort. 

Least expected. Wliat jiart of 
.speech is “le.ast” here? 

' Not too strong. Not stronger 
than they ought to be. 

Honour. A .sense of tnitb .and 
hone.sty. “Honour" doe.s not here 
mean “fame,” “renosvn.” 

So questionable. Of .such doubt- 
ful hone.sty. 

2. It signifies. It iinplje.5 or 
show.-:. 

moral courage. Here “ moral ” is 
opposeil to “physical." Physical 
courage eonsist-s in facing bodily | 
lianger. Moral courage con.sists in I 
facing rebuke, displeasure, discredit, 
etc. 

Hare not. Is “dare” here Sin- 
gular or Plural ■ It is singular ; the 


final “s” of the third person .singjilar 
in this verb is omitted when it i.s 
followed by a negative and by an 
Infinitive verb. J/iil. Gram. p. 218. 

Face. In what mood is this verb ? 
Mid. Gram. § 2-33 («). 

Consequence of. Mdiat is the 
object here to the preposition “of” ? 

vf. It .signifie-s — Principal clause. 

B. That the writer lacks moral 

courage to afii.v his name — 
Koun-clavse to A, 

C. And either cannot face the con- 

sequence.s — Co-ord. to B. 

D. Or dare not face the cousc- 

quence.s of — Co-ord. to C. 

B. What he write.s — Bonn -danse 
to B. 

When written, etc. Wliat verb 
is understood after “when”? Mid. 
Gram. § 322. 

To wound. Which kind of Infini- 
tive is this? ^[id. Gram. § 23G («). 

Cowardly. C'oward-Iike, befitting 
a coward. 

Even if written. IWiat words 
are understood after “if"? Mid. 

\ Gram. § 322. 

i Best of intentions. MTiat noun 
i.s understood after the adjective 
“ best ” ? The noun “ intention ” ; 
be.st intention of intentions. 

Such letters. MHjat kind of ad- 
jective is “such”? Mid. Gram. 
% 105 (c). 

Damaging. Damaging to the per- 
•son who is .smspected of haring 
written the letter. 

Clue. Clue is literalh- a hall of 
thread. Hence it has come to mean 
a thread or link of connection, by 
which a .secret may be found out. 

Irreparably. Beyond recovery. 

Estimation. Good opinion. 

Hastens. Fixes itself. Fastens is 
properly a Transitive verb. Show 
how it has become Intransitive. See 
Mid. Gram. § 180 (i). 

Party. Person or persons. 

3. Libellons. Defamatory, making 
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a false charge that injures the reputa- 
tion of the person charged. 

Intimation. Information. 

Words. 

1. Lecture. Lectme {verb), lecture 

(noun). 

Practise. Practise {verb), practice 
{noun), practical, practically, 
practicable. 

People. Populace, popular, popu- 
larly, population, popularise. 

Honour. Honour {verb), honour 
{noun), honourable, honourablj'. 

Questionable. Question {verb), 
question (noun), questionable, 
questionably, 

2. Moral. Moralitj', morally, moral- 

ise, morals (noun). 

Name. Nominal (Latin form), 
namel)', de-nominate. 

Cowardly. Coward, cowardly, 
cowardice. 

Intentions. Intend, intent, in- 
tention, iuteutional, intention- 
ally. 

Excite. Excitement, excited, ex- 
citedly. 

Suspicious. Suspect, suspicious, 
suspiciously. 

Person. Personal, personally, 
personify, im-personate. 

Estimation. Esteem, estimate, 
estimation. 

Grave. Gravely, ag-gravate. 

3. Letters. Letter, literate, il-liter- 

ate, literal, literally. 

Received. Receipt, reeeptacle, 
receptive, reception. 

Destroy. Destructive, destruction. 

Intimation. Intimate (verb), in- 
timate {adjective). 

6. — Volcano of the Hawaiians. 

1. Few regions. Show the differ- 
ence between “few,” “a few,” and 
“the few.” Mid. Gram. § 99. 

Those islands. Is this noun in 


the Nominjitive case, or is it in the 
Objective after “than ” ? Mid. O' mm. 
§ 135, Kote 2, and § 291 (y). 

Level. Level, like the plains of 
Northern India. “ Mountainous ’’ or 
“hilij'” is the opposite to “level.” 

Rim. Edge, margin, border. 

Subterranean. Existing under- 
ground. 

Spectacle. Visible object. 

Two miles. In what ca.se is 
“miles”? Mid. Gram. § 3SC (5). 

Perpetual snow. Snow th.at never 
melts or disappears at any time of 
the year. 

Lava. The liquid or melted rock 
thromi up from the earth by the 
underground heat. 

Cinders. Ashes, embers. 

Mantle. A cloth thrown over the 
head and shoulders. The snow cover- 
ing the head or pe.ak of these moun- 
tains is compared to a mantle. 

2. Tranquil. Silent, at re.st. 
Wlien a volcanic mountain has 
ceased to be subject to explosion, 
the volcano is said to be extinct. 

Crater. Literally a cup or bowl. 
The mouth of a volcano is called a 
crater, because its shape is like that 
of a cup. 

Plays. Hovers. 

Vapour. Smoke mixed with steam. 

Hangs. This verb can be either 
Transitive or Intransitive. Give the 
Past tenses of both. Mid. Gram. 

p. 208. 

Like a cloud. In what case is 
“cloud”? Mid. Gram. § 386 (G), 

3. Tremendous. Awful, terrific. 

Eruption. Explosion. A volcano 

is at certain intervals more quiet than 
at others. The violent intervals are 
called periods of eruption. 

Description, imagination. “De- 
scription” pertains to what can bo 
told in words; “imagination” to 
what can be pictured by the mind. 

Mountain side. Parse “moun- 
tain.” Mid. Gram. § 3SS, 
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Cascades. W.'xtcrMls ; licrc,liow- 
fver, they are nf fire, and not of 
rvater. 

Living fire. Fire as active as if it 
were alive. 

rorming, spreading. Are thc.se 
woril-S Vcrl).al iioiin.<i or Verbal inl- 
jcetivcs ? 

If a stream reach. Why h thi.s 
YfcTb in tiie SabjttntUve mood 1 JfW. 
Grtm. § 230 {■}). 

The other element. Water. 

4. Superstitious. Worshipping 
idols or visible objects .as if they 
were living being.s and liad the power 
nf punishing or rewarding them. 

Hawaiians. This i.s the national 
name of the inliabitants of tiie Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Ascribe them to, etc. Believe 
them to I^e produeed hy some god 
or godde.ss. 

Name of volcano. Here “of” is 
used in tiie .sen.se of .apposition : “tlie 
name, volcano." 

Testifies to. Rears te.stimony to, 
indicates. 

Burning mountains, Viz. Mt. 
jEtna in Sicily, and Mt. Ve.suvius 
near Naples. 

Vulcan. The blacksmilli (or iron- 
smith) of tiie go<is, according to the 
Greek mythology. He w.as supposed 
to have liis work-shop .somewhere in- 
.side /Etna. 

The home. In wliat case is 
“home”? Stfid. Gram. § 384 (2). 

Bath. B.athing-place. 

0 . Imaginary. Fictitious, not 
real ; only iin.agined to exist. 

Whims and fancies. Wayward 
or c,aptions notions. 

Of her own. On the donide Pos- 
ses'ive see Jfid. Gmm. § 145 (c). 

Verge. Edge, margin. No woman 
was allowed to touch even tlie outer 
edge or base of tbe monnt.ain ; but 
Kapiolini did rnncli more tlian this, 
siie not only touched the base, but went 
up the side and down into the crater. 


Might involve. In what sense is 
“luiglit" here used? Mid. Gram. 
p. 217 (h). Tiiere was no actual 
certainty, bnt there was the possi- 
bility and risk of the whole island 
licing involved in one fiery tomb if 
the niountain sacred to Pele were 
touclicd liy the feet of a wom.in or if 
the .sacred berries were plucked. 

Wc arc epeaking of. What is 
the object to the preposition “of”? 
Mid. Gram. § 179 and § 320. 

Fictitious. Unreal, maginary. 

6. Bondage. Slavery, the opposite 
to freedom. 

Who taught. Is the Relative lierc 
used in a Continnative or a Be.sfrietive 
sense? Jfid. Gram. § 163 (5), 

A better way. A better mode 
iiotli of living and believing. 

Intercourse with. Tlie habit of 
living ami associating with. 

Superstitions. Irrational beliefs. 

Detached itself. Separated itself. 

Savage deities. Tlie.se deitie.s are 
here called .savage, because their wor- 
sliipper-s ascribed to them a savage or 
cruel character and lionoured them 
with cruel rites ami sacrifices. 

Revere. Worship, adore. 

7. Hung. Wliat is tlie Past tense 
or tenses of “hang,” wlieu the verb 
is Transitive ? See Mid. Gram,, p. 
208. 

Revelled. Took a riotous or wild 
delight. 

Gambols. Frolics, pranks, game.s. 

Desolating. Destructive, produc- 
ing a state of niin or de.solation. 

Reservoir. Apiace wliere anything 
is kept in reseive or store ; chiefly 
used for a place where water is stored 
up for supplying a fountain or a canal. 
Here the thing stored up is not water, 
but flame. 

Blirst. Show how tliis Transitive 
verb has becoine Intransitive. See 
Mid. Gmm. § 180 (/.•). 

Tokens. Indications, sign.s, mark.s, 
proofs. 
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Provoke. Arouse, excite. 

After the young king. Is “ after” 
here a preposition, a conjunction, or .an 
.adverb 1 

Liholiho. By aviiat rule is tliis 
avord in the same case avith “king” ? 
Mid. Gram. § 384 (3). 

Made up their minds. Decided. 

Abandon. Gia’c up, renounce once 
for all. 

Would descend, should forsake. 
Wliy are these verbs in the P.ast tense ? 
Mid. Gram, § 422, Buie 1. 

Forsake. Leave, give up, desert, 
.abandon. 

Professors of, etc. Jlen avho pro- 
fessed (or made an open .avowal of 
having accepted) the neav faith. 

Rise. Give the C.ausal or Transi- 
tia’e form of this a’erb, and meution 
other examples. Mid. Gram. § 186. 

8. Embraced. Accepted and in.ade 
her oavn. 

Defy. Challenge. 

Fastness. Fortress, fortified pl.ace, 
stronghold. 

Spell. A magical charm of .any 
kind. Here the spell refewed to is 
the belief in Pele’s power, avhich the 
people could not shake off. 

9. Faith. Confidence in the good- 
iiesd of her cause and in the trutii of 
her convictions. 

Outraging. Violently opposing. 

Must ensue. Would certainly 
folloav. 

Transgressed. Violated. 

A. In .attempting such a task she 

avas outraging the old notion 
— Principal clause. 

B. That fearful consequences mu.st 

ensue — JVoitn-clause to A. 

O. If .she tran.sgressed the rule — 
Adverb clause to B. 

D. By aadiich avomen avere prohi- 
bited, etc. — Adjective clause 
to G. 

Approaching. Is this avord a 
Verbal noun or a Verbal adjectia-e ? 

Toilsome. Laborious. 


Wild crags. Rough or nigged 
rocks. 

Slippery sheets. Smooth layers 
of beds. The a\-ords are in contr.a‘.t 
avith “avild cr.ags.” 

Slopes. Sloping banks. 

Coast-bred. Bred or brought up 
on the level ground of the sea-coast. 

Groaning. Tlie nimbliiigs under- 
ground that sounded like the groanings 
of a sick man. 

Oozed up. Percolated. 

Crearices. Cr.ncks, openings. 

Must have filled. Necessarily or 
certainly filled.,^ 

But hers. IVhnt part of speech is 
“but” here? Mid. Gram. p. 142. 

To believe. This is the Simple or 
Noun-Infiniti\’e, anil is the object to 
the Passive verb “ had been taught." 
Mid. Gram. § 193. “Believe” is a 
Tr.'insitive verb. Point out its object. 

Vindictive. Revengeful. 

Precincts. Private domains or 
bound.aries. 

Trespassing. This is the a-erb used 
to express the act of going into some 
prohibited place, or stepping over for- 
bidden bounds. 

Were suffocated. Were .stifled or 
choked. Wliy is this verb in the 
Plural number, although the noun is 
Singular ? Mid. Gram. § 396. 

Noxious. Injurious, harmful. 

Gases. Any kind of .substance of 
avhicli air is made is called a gas. 

It must have seemed. It neces- 
sarily or certainly seemed. 

id. All sufficient. Quite sufii- 
cient, or more than sufficient. Parse 
“.all.” Mid. Gram. p. 141. 

To guard her. Which Infinitive 
is this '! 

Confronted her. Jlet her, lay 
before her. 

On. Foravards. 

Sanctuary. Sacred place, temple 
or shrine. 

Bar her tvay. Obstruct her inro- 
gress. 
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Professors. Profess, profession, 
professedly. 

8. Strong. Strongly, strength, 

strengthen. 

Resolved. Resolute, resolutely, 
resolution. 

Defy. Defiant, defiance. 
Trembling. Tremble, tremor, 
tremulous, tremendous, trem- 
blingly. 

9. Ordinary. Order, ordain, ordin- 

ary. 

Rule. Regular, regularly. 
Woman. Woman, womanly, 
feminine (Latin form). 

Painful. Pain, painful, pain- 
fully, punish. 

Especially. Special, specify, 
specific. 

Infancy. Infant, infantile. 
Fury. Furious, furiouslj', in- 
furiate. 

Vindictive. Vengeance, revenge, 
revengeful. 

10. Perils. Perilous, perilously, im- 

peril. 

Sanctuary. Saint, sanctify, 
sanctuary. 

Bar. Barrier, barring (prcjwsi- 
tion). 

Seized. Seizure. 

11. Exclaimed. E.xcl.am.ation, ex- 

clamatory. 

Laws. Lawyer, loyal, legal 

(Latin form). 

12. Uttering. Utter, utterance. 
Anxious. Anxiety. 

Confusion. Confound, confused, 

confusedly. 

Noble. Nohlj’, nobility, en- 

noble. 

Reverence. Reverent, reveren- 
tial, revere. 

7. — Generosity: The Lion 
and the Spaniel. 

1. Thronged. Crowded with 
visitors. 


Treble. ViHiat kind of NuiucTal 
is this? Mid. Gram. § 9G. IVliat 
other form has it ? 

Unprecedented. Without .any 
precedent or p.arallel. 

Show. Exhibition, the thing 
shouTi or exhibited. 

A fortune. Tliis word is used in 
I the sense of the money or wealth in 
which fortune or good luck consist.s. 
“ A little fortune,” — that is, a sum 
of money, which to a keeper of a 
lion-show was a fortune or a con- 
siderable sum of money. 

2. Pre-eminence. Distinction. 

King’s lion. In what c.ase is 

“ lion ” ? Mid. Gram. § 384 (2). Is 
“ lion ” a Subjective or an Objective 
complement ? 

Straitened. Narrow. Tlie 
“ straitened dominions ” hero me.ant 
arc the cage in which the lion was 
kept. 

Traversed. W.alked up and 
down. 

Spaniel. A long-haired kind of 
dog. 

Would pretend. Was in the 
habit of pretending. Mid. Gram. p. 
215 (c). 

Fond complaisance. A fond or 
affectionate desire to do whatever the 
spaniel wished. “ Complaisance ” i.s 
also spelt as “ complacence.” 

Would hold down. Sec note on 
“ would pretend.” 

Formidable. Fit to be feareil, 
both for their size .and .strength. 

Chops. Tlie upper and lower 
jaws ; sometimes spelt .as “ch.aps.” 

3. Oblation. Offering, gift, pre.'^ent. 

A feUow. Some common, ill-bred 

man. 

Crouched. Bent its body low to- 
wards the ground. 

Supplicatory attitudes. Tlie 
posture of entreaty. 

Devouring. Is this a Verbal noun 
or a Verbal adjective. 

Philosophic. Thoughtful. 
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Courting. Inviting. 

4. Mess. A (lisii of food. 

Aloof. To one .side ; apart. On 

tliis form of adverb see ^[id. Oram. 
§ 267 (2). 

Kept. Tliis is properly a Transi- 
tive verb. Blit here it is Iiitr.ansitive. 
How lias it become so ? jV/Vf. Orum. 
§ 180 (h). 

Keeping. Is tbe verb here Transi- 
tive or Intransitive ? 

As it were. Apparently. 

To be its taster. To liave tlie 
first t.aste. Show tliat tbe noun 
“t.aster” is in tbe Objective case. 
Mid. Gram. § 386 (2). 

Fears. In wli.at c.ase is this noun ? 
Mid. Oram. § .384 (5). 

Abated. Lessened, diiniiiislied. 
Quickened. Sli.arpened, stimnl.ated. 
Victuals. Food. Is tins noun 
ever used in the Singul.ir ? Mid. 
Oram. § 86 (/). 

Trembling. Sliaking, sliivering. 
Is “trembling” liere a Verbal noun 
or a Verbal adjective ? 

Ventured to eat. Had the cour- 
age to eat. 

Partake. T.ake a share. 

5. Insomuch that. To such an 
extent that. 

Would lay. Was in the habit of 
laying. Mid. Gram. p. 215 (e). 

To sleep. Which Infinitive is 
this ? See ^Tid. Oram. § 236 (a). 

Advertised. I’romisedby a general 
notice. 

Adventure. Curious or .strange 
event. 

Reclaim. Demand or claim b.ack. 
To part. To separate. 

To acquiesce. To .submit or 
agree. Which Infinitive is this ? 
Mid. Oram. § 235 (h). 

Have. Ill what mood is “have”? 
Mid. Gram. § 233 (d). 

You see, sir — hundred guineas. 
Cliange the whole of this sentence from 
the Direct to the Indirect narration. 
Mid. Gram. § 434, etc. 


6. Spectators. Persons who had 
come to see the show ; beholders 
lookers-on. 

Had a curiosity. Had an in- 
quisitive desire. 

Monopoly. Exclusive possession 

Audaciously. Impudently. 

Flew. What is the Present tensi 
of this verb ? Mid. Oram. p. 207. 

Seemed terrified. Appeared oi 
pretended to be terrified. 

Morsel. A snmll piece of food 
less than a mouthful. 

Tacitly. Silently. 

7. Gorged. Satiated with food. 

Lay down. What is the Present 

tense of this verb. Mid. Gram, p 
207. VHiat is the Causal or Transi 
tivc fonn of it ? Give other ex 
amples. Mid. Oram. § 186. 

Posture. Attitude. 

Sportive. Playful. 

Would scrape and tear. It 
what sense is “ would ” here used 
In the .sense of habit, ^[^d. Gram 
p. 215 (c). 

Affected. Innueneed. 

Sentiment. Feeling. 

Tragic catastrophe. Sad ending 

Extraordinary. Uncommon 
strange. 

By tradition. Or.ally ; not In 
writing, but by verb.al transmission. 

8. Desolate. Solitary, friendless 
What noun is qu.alified by this ad 
jeetive ? 

Conceive otherwise. Supposi 
that anything else had happened. 

Asleep. On the Predicative usi 
of .adverbs see ^^id. Gram. § 270. 

Uneasy. Restless. 

Drooping. Sorrowful, languishing 
drooping as a flower droops or hang 
its head down from want of water. 

On high. On this form of adverl 
see Mid. Gram. § 267 (3). 

Horrible. Terrible, formidable. 

9. Carcass. Dead bodj-. 

Tempt. Attract. 

Loathing. Disgust, keen dislike. 
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His passion. In wli.at case is ftis 
nonn ? Mid. Grain. § 384 (5). 

Fangs. Sharp-pointed teeth are 
called “fangs." 

Splinters. Strips of wood toni 
off a larger piece. 

Grapple at. Seize hold of. 

Being restrained. Is this a 
Verhal noun or a Verbal adjective ? 

As if quite spent. Wliat verb 
is understood between “if” .and 
“ quite " ? Mid. Gram. | 291 (e). 

Remains. Dead body, carcass. 

Associate. Companion, friend. 

Suppressed roars. Roars uttered 
in a subdued or softened tone, in 
token of grief. 

Melancholy. Sorrow, grief. 

All around. All things and .all 
persons around. 

For the loss. On acoountof the loss. 

The only friend. In what case is 
“ friend " and why ? Mid. Gram. § 
386 (3). 

10. Declined. Decayed, grew weak. 

Sustenance. Food, nonrishment, 

support. 

One morning. In what c.ase is this 
word ? See Mid. Gram. § 386 (5). 

Interred. Buried. 

Grave, watered. Wliat verb is 
understood between “grave” and 
“ watered ” ? 

11. Reminds me. lYh.at verb is 
the subject to this verb ? Mid. ^ 
Gram. § 22 (/) and § 316 (a). 

Provoked. Aroused to anger. I 

Petulant. Pert, saucy. j 

Insolence, Aiuhacit}', iiupudenoe. j 

Resentment. Auger, disple.asure. 

Sensible. Conscious, .aware. 

Testy. Quiek-teinpered. 1 

Clemency. Forbearance, kind- I 
ness, mercy. 

With all his faults. In spite of 
all his faults. 

WORBS. ! 

I 

1. Obliged. Oblige, oblig.ation, j 
obliging, obligingly. 


Prices. Price, precious, j: 
ciously. 

Novelty. Novel, novelty, jr 
re-new, novice. 

Space. Spacious, .spaciou; 

ex-patiate. 

Acquired. Acquire, acqui 
ment, acqiiisitjve, ncqnmitio: 

2. Front. Front.al, con-front, 

front. 

Occupied. Occupy, ocenpo 

occupation. 

Beast, Bestial, bestial 

beastly. 

Kings. King, kingly, hr. 
form^ — reg.al, roy.al. 

Dominions. Domain, domim 

Attended. Attend, atteiiti 

attentive, attentively. 

Pretend. Pretence, pretensi 
pretentions. 

Complaisance. Ple.ase, plea.si 
pleasant, coni-plaisance, cc 
placciice. 

Head. Capital {Latin form 
adjective) 

Creature. Create, cre.ati 

creature, crc.ator, cre.ative. 

3. Customary. Custom, costw 

ac-cu.stoni. 

Dog. Canine (Latin form 

adjective). 

Cat. Feline (Latin form 

adjective). 

Oblation. Offer, offering, ol 
tion. 

Money. Pecuni.aiy (Latin ft 
of adjeefive). 

Supplicatory. Supplicate, s 
pliant, s>ip))lic.atiou. 

Desirous. Desire {verb) de 
(noun), desirable. 

Courting. Court (verb or voi 
courtier, courtship, courtec 
courteously. 

4. Table. Tabvilar, tabulate. 

Quickened. Quick, tpiicl 

quickness, quicken. 

Slowly. Slow, slowness, sb 
sluggard. 
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5. Friendsiiip. Frieml, frieinlly, 
friendship, he-frieiid. 

Confidence. Confide, confident, 
confidently, confidant. 

Boldness. Bold, boldly, liold- 
licfs, cin-hoiden. 

Length. Long, lengthen. 

Pity. Pity {verb or noun), piti- 
ful, piteous. 

Property. Proper, properly, 
property, ap-jiropriatc. 

Finally. Fine, finish, final, 
finally. 

G. Spectators. Spectacle. 

Brute. Brutal, brutally, linit.alise. 

Monopoly, hlonopolisc, mono- 
polist. 

Offended. Offend, offence, offens- 
ive, offensively. 

Fury. Furious, furiously, in- 
furiate. 

7. Posture. Pose, position, posi- 

tive, posture. 

Ear. Auricul.ar (Latin fonn of 
objective). 

Appeared. Appear, apparently, 
appearance, apparition. 

Affected. Affect, affecLation, 
affection, affectionate. 

Sentiment. Sense, .sensible, 
sensation, as-sent. 

Proceed. Process, procedure. 

Einown. Know, knowledge, 
knowing, knowingly. 

Father. Fatherly (Latin form, 
jiatermal). 

Son. Filial (Latin form of 
tuljer.live). 

8. Sickened. Sick, sickly, .sick- 

ness, sicken. 

Desolate. Desolate (adjeclive), 
•iesolation. 

Nose. Nasal. 

High. Highly, height, heighten. 

9. Attempted. Tempt, tempta- 

tion, temptingly, at-tempt. 

Variety. Vary, various, vari- 
ously, variety. 

Instantly. Instant, in-stant- 
ancous. 


Eestrained. Restrain, restraint. 
Spent. Spend, e.v-pend, e.vpen- 
ditnre, expensive. 

Associate. Social, society, ,as- 
.soci.ato {verb). 

10. Languished. Languor, languid, 

languid!}’, lauguisli. 
Gradually. Grade [verb), grade 
[noun), gradual, gradually, 
graduate. 

Sustenance. Sustain. 

Interred. Inter, interment. 

11. Provoked. Provoke, provoca- 

tion, provokingly 
Benefactor. Benefit [noun), 
benefit [verb), beneficent, bene- 
factor. 

Exciting. Excite, excitement, 
excitedly. 

Depended. Depend, depend- 
ence, dependant, dependent, 
iii-dependently. 


8. — The Dog and the Water 
Lily: No Fable. 

No fable. Tliis means that the 
.story .about to be told is a fact, and 
not a fable or fiction. 

Tlie poet took a walk in the middle 
of the d.ay, .along the bank of the 
Ouse river. Hie lilies were then in 
full flower, and there w.as one lily in 
particular whicli he wislied to get. 
lie tried to draw it towards him with 
his w.alking-stick ; hut failed. His 
sp.aniel (which had left the house with 
him, and h.ad been playing liy his 
side) .stood and watched what he 
wa.s doing, as if trying to make out 
wliat he wanted. But he called it 
away from tlie spot, and continued 
his walk. On his return the dog 
ran on .ahead and jumped into the 
w.ater, plucked the lily, and laid it 
at its master '.s feet. The poet wa-s 
delighted with the dog’s attentions, 
which showed how a dumb animal 
may surpass even a mau in affection. 
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and taught its onii master (the poet) 
a lesson of gratitude to God, the 
giver of all. 

1. _ Shady. Cloudy, andhence shady. 

Airs. Breezes. 

Ouse’s. Pronounced Oose. A 
river in Buckinghamshire, on one 
hank of which stood the village 
where the poet was then living. 

Literary cares. The toils of 
authorship. 

Silent tide. Noiseless current. 
The current of the Ouse is slow, and 
therefore silent or noiseless. Tliere 
is no splashing of the water against 
the banks. 

’Scaped. Escaped. This is an in- 
stance of an Intransitive verb being 
used as the Past P.articiple, ,as in the 
phrase “a failed candidate.” See 
Mid. Gram. § 242 (b). 

Wandered. Took a stroll or walk. 

His side. The river Ouse is here 
personified, that is, spoken of as a 
person. Hence “ his ” is used, and 
not “its.” Mid. Gram. § 56. 

2. Pedigree. Descent. “High in 
2 )edigree ” means “ well-bred.” 

Two nymphs. It here means the 
two young ladies, with who.se father 
Cowper the poet was on intimate 
terms of friendship. 

Every grace. Every kind of 
bodily and mental beauty. 

S. Wantoned. Played about. 
What is the subject to this verb ? 

Flags and reeds. The tall gl asses 
growing out of the water clo.se to the 
bank. A spaniel is a kind of dog 
that loves the water by instinct ; and 
Cowper’s spaniel was playing in the 
water among the flags and reeds. A 
tall grass is called a flag, because it 
wave.s like a flag in the air. 

Lost. Disappearing, lost to view. 

Now — now. At one time, at 
another time. 

Starting into sight. Suddenly 
re-appe.aring again and coming uji 
out of the water. 


Swallow. A bird that visits- 
England only in the .sjjring and 
summer. 

Meads. Meadow.^, grass - covered 
fields. 

4. Time. Season, viz. spring or 
summer. 

Newly-blown. Lately exp.andeil 
into flower. 

Intent surveyed. Intently .sur- 
veyed. E.vp]ain how an adjective i.s 
here used in the place of an adverb. 
Mid. Gram. § 389. 

And one I wished. And there 
was one lily that I wished to be my 
own ; that is, that I wished to get. 

5. Cane. Walking-stick. 

Extended far. Stretched out far 

into the river. 

I sought. I endeavoured. 

Steer it. Guide it with the cane, 
as a steersman guides a boat with the 
rudder. 

Close to land. So .as to draw it 
close to land. 

The prize. Tlie lily which he 
prized or valued so much. 

Though nearly caught. Wiat 
verbis understood after “though”? 
Mid. Gram. § 322. 

6. Beau. Tlie s))aniel w.as called 
Beau. Sounded as “Bo.” 

Marked. Ob.served, watched. 

My unsuccessful pains. Jly vain 
attcTtipts to draw the lily within reach. 

Fixed. Attentive. 

Considerate. Tlioughtful. 

Puzzling. Feeling jjuzzled or })cr- 
plcxed. 

Set. Applied. 

To comprehend. Which Infini- 
tive is this ? See Mid. Gram. § 236. 
“Comprehend ” means “understand,” 
“in.ake out the meaning of.” 

7. Chirup. "Wliistle. 

With a chirup. In what sense is 
“ with ” here used ? See Mid. Gram. 
§ 275 (5). 

Dispersing. Scattering, driving 
away. 
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His dream. Tlie vngiw iileax of 
lic'lpins me tlmt .‘•eeined to be p.^ssin" 
tlirougli his mind like a dream. 

The tvinduigs. The tuni.s and 
bends. 

8. My ramble ended. My ramble 
ended. E.xplain this construc- 
tion. d/iVf. Gram. § 384 (5). A 
ramble is .a stroll or rvalk in the open 
air rvithout any particular object. 

I returned. I avent back by the 
■same n-ay that I came. 

The floating wreath. Tlie cluster 
of lilies that re.sted on the rvatcr as if 
they rvere floating. 

Again discerned. Eecognised. 

Plunging. Le.aping into the mater. 

Shore. Tlie hank of the river. 
'‘Shore,” however, i.s more commonly 
.said of the .sea than a river, 

0. That lily. Tliat particular 
lily which Cowjier liad been trying 
to’ get. 

Cropped. Bitten off from the 
stem ; ])luckcd. 

Impatient. Impatiently. Ex- 
plain the substitution of an adjective 
for an adverb, Mill. Oram. § 389. 

Swim. In what mood is this 
verb ? Mill. Oram. § 2.33 (a). ] 

To meet. 'Which kind of Infini- 
tive is tin's, and wh.at noun is the 
object to it ? 

My quick approach. Me quickly 
.apjiroaclnng ; me .as I quickly ap- 
proached. 

The treasure. Tlie prize, viz. the 
erojiped lily. 

10. Charmed. Delighted. IVliat 
noun or pronoun is qualified by this 
ji.articijde 1 

Mortify. Humble; literally, deaden. 

Shall hear. ^Yhyis ‘‘ .shall ” here 
n-efl instead of “ will ” ? Beeau-sc 
the poet iiere lay.s a eomrnand upon 
himself to WTite a poem in praise of 
his faithful and devoted Apaiiiel. 
J/tfl. Oram. § 207 (h), 

11. Enjoin. Order. 

Prompt. Quick, ready to act. 


Al l Parse “.all.” Mill. Oram. 
p. 341. 

'Words. 

1. Literary. Letters, literarj-, litera- 
ture. 

3. Pursued. Pursue, pursuit. 
Flight. Flee (verh), ily (rerh). 

4. Intent. Intend, intense, intent, 

intently, intention. 

5. Ertended. Extend, extent, cx- 

ten.sion, extensive, extensively. 
Hand. Handle, Inandy; m.anual 
(Latin form). 

C. Pains. Pain (rmnn), pain (cerh), 
painful, painfully, penal, 
punish. 

Fixed. Fix, fixture, fixed, fixedly. 
Considerate. Consider, con- 
.sidcration, considerate, con- 
siderately. 

Comprehend. Comprehension, 
comprehensive, comprehen- 
sively. 

8. Discerned. Disceni, discreet, 
discreetly, discretion. 

11. Enjoin. Injunction. 


9. — The Wrestler and his 
Pupil. 

1. Sleights. 3Yicks. Tliis word 
is sounded like tlie ei in “height," 
and not like the ei in “eight.” 

Taught. Point out the object or 
objects to this verh. >Vid. Oram. 
§ 377. Convert this sentence in both 
forms from Active to Passive. 

'Withheld. Kejit to himself, held 
back. 

2. 'Withstand him. Stand against 
him. 

Only out of respect. Wiat word 
or words areliere qualified by“only”? 
Mid. Gram. § 253 («). 

To his master, iniy is “to” 
here used instead of “ than,” after a 
Comparative adjective ? Mid. Oram. 
§ 337. 
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On a par. On an eqnalitj'. 

3. To -wrestle. On the nse of an 
Infinitive verb hs complement see 
Mtd. Oram. § 178. 

Arena. A piece of ground selected 
for athletic sports. 

4. Had his adversary. What 
conjunction is understood before this 
clause ? And why is “ had ” placed 
before its subject ? Mid. Gram. 
§ 230 (3). 

Adversary. The man opposed to 
him. 

Fastened on him. Seized hold of 
him. How has the verb “ fastened ” 
become Intransitive f Mid. Gram. 
§ 180 (6). 

5. Foil. Defeat, frustrate. 
Dashed him. Threw him violently 

douTi. 

7. Sages. Wise men. 

Give. Wliat is the object or objects 
after “ give." Mid. Gram. § 177. 

Turn this paragraph from the 
Direct to the Indirect narration. 
Mid, Gram. § 434, etc. 

Words. 

1. Certain. Certainly, certainty, as- 

certain. 

Young. Youth, youthful, youth- 
fully. 

2. Strength. Strong, strongly, 

strengthen. 

Respect. Respect {noun), respect 
(verb), respective, respectively, 
respectable, respectably. 
Instructor. Instruct, instructive, 
instructively. 

3. Nobles. Noble, nobly, nobleness, 

nobility, en-noble. 

4. Adversary. Advert, adverse, ad- 

versely, adversity, adversary. 

6. Reproaches. Reproach {nouti), 
reproacli (verb), reproachful. 
Presumed. Presumfe, presump- 
tion, presumptuous. 

Victory. Victor, victory, victori- 
ous con-vict. 

Resist. Resistance, resistible. 


10. — The Eat with a Bell. 

1. Infested. Ovcmm. 

Scaled. Climbed nj). 

Flitches. Tlie side of a hog, when 

it has been salted and prepared for 
the table, is called .a flitch. 

Bacon. VTiat kind of noun is 
this 1 Mid. Gram. § 40. 

These. Is “ these ” a Demonstra- 
tive pronoun here or a Demonstrative 
adjective 1 Mid. Gram. § 149 and § 
152. 

Pastry. Food made with wheaten 
flour. 

Mining. Boring holes. Is this a 
Gerund or a Participle 1 

Storeroom. The room used for 
storing up provisions. 

Of jams. Fruit boiled with sugar 
is called “jam.” 

Undermined, etc. Bored holes 
under floors. 

Ran races. ‘IWiat kind of object 
is “races” ? Mid. Gram. § 183 (1). 

Cupboards. Shelves built in a 
recess in the wall. 

Wainscots. A wainscot is a line 
of narrow planks of wood fixed round 
the foiu sides of a room and tonch- 
ing the floor. 

2. Get at them. Catch them, get 
hold of them. In what mood is 
“ get ” 1 Mid. Gram, g 233 (b). 

Too cunning to eat. “To e.at” 
is here a Genmdial infinitive in the 
sense of purpose. Tlie purpose 
for which the poisoned food was laid 
was that the rats might eat it. But 
the r.ats were too cunning, that is, 
more cunning than the nmster of the 
house wished them to be. 

A fe-w. Show the difference l)e- 
tweeii “few” and “a few.” Mid. 
Gram. § 99. 

Heedless. Careless, incautious. 

Stragglers. Rats who had 
straggled or w.andered away from 
the general multitude. 

Alive. On this form of advcrii 
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^^id. Ora-ny. § 207 (■!)• Explain 
llie position and use of tin.' advc-rli in 
tins n'litonoe. Mid. driiM. § 270 
(ft). M'onld it be correct to say "an 
alive rat ” ? 

Trying. Is tliis a Verbal noun or 
a Verbal .adjective ? 

To fasten. Wdcb kiml of Infini- 
tive is tins ? 

3. Overjoyed. More than nsnally 
joyed, much delighted. 

Scoured. Scanijicred, ran off in 
coiifitsion and terror. 

One way. In ivbat ca.se is “wav” ? 
Mid. dram. § 38G (5). 

•!. It was all hurry-scurry. 
Tliere w.as nothing but hurry-scurry, 
— that is, rapid .and confused flight. 
“ Scurry " is the noun formed from 
the verb “.scour.” 

The better cheer. Tlio more I 
■sb.all h.ave to c,at, “Cheer" here 
me.ans “ food,” “ victuals.” 

The fewer, the better. Explain 
the first “ tlie ” and the .second 
“the" in thc.se phrases. Mid. dram. 
§261. 

Quoth he. S.aid ho. “ Quoth ” is 
!diva)'ii phaced before it.s .subject. 
Every other form of this verb is 
obsolete. Mid. Grim. p. 219, par. 
11 . 

Revelled. Feasted. 

Stuffed. Stuffed him.self. On 
llie omi.s.sioii of the Reflexive pro- 
noun .see Mid. Grata. § 180 (h). 

5. Play the bugbear. Played or 
acted the })art of a bugbear. A thing 
or person used to frighten men aw.ay 
is called a bugbear. He played the 
play or part of a bugbear. What 
kind of object is “ the bugbear ” ? 
Mid. Gram. § 183 (c). 

To perfection. Perfectly. 

Longed. Eagerly desired. 

To tais. To associate. Here the 
verb is u.sed lutran.sitively, as ex- 
plained in Mid. Grata, § 180 (h). 

To get rid. To get himself rid or 
clear. The Reflexive pronoun is 


omitted, .as in Mid. Gram. § 180 
(h). 

Of his hell. “ Of” is here used in 
the sense of separation. Jfid. Gram. 
g 282 (d). 

All in vain. Entirely or nllo- 
gether in vain. What part of .speech 
is “all" in this place ? Mid. Gram. 
p. 141. 

Fore feet. Here “ fore " is an 
adjective, not an adverb. 

Disconsolate. Utterly miserable. 
Puss. A pet cat is called “ pii.s.s " 
or “pussy." 

6. Much above. “ Much ” is here 
an adverb qualifying the preposition 
“ .above.” j)/id. Gram. § 2E>3 (a). 
For it. On account of it. 

Equally, etc. Tliey shun him as 
much as he shuns them. 

Words. 

2. Alive. Life, live (i-crf'), live (arf/), 

alive (ailxerb), lively (adj.) 
(Latin form of adj. vital). 
Trying. Try, trial. 

Prisoner. Prison, prisoner, im- 
prison, im-prisoimient. 

3. Recovering. Recover, recovery, 

recoverable. 

Companions. Company, ac-com- 
pany (verb), companion, com- 
panionable. 

Suspecting. Su.spcct, suspicion, 
su.spicious, suspicion.sl 3 -. 

Enemy. Inimical (Latin form of 
adj.) 

4. Pursued. Pursuit. 

Flight. Flee. 

Amused. Muse, music, musical, 
musically, musician, a-muse. 

5. Pleasantly. Piea.se, pleasure, 

pleasant, pleasantlj'. 

6. Terror. Terrify, terrific, terrible, 

terribly. 

Solitary. Sole, solitude, solely, 
solitarj’, de-solate. 

Equally. Equal, equally, equality, 
equalise. 
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1. — Filial Love. 

§ 1. Alexander the Great and 
HIS Mother. 

1. The Great. See Mid. Gram. 
§ 34, Mole 2, and § 406. 

Mother. In ivhat case is “mother ” 
and why 1 Mid. Gram. § 384 (3). 

Woman. In what case is “woman” 
and -why ? Mid. Gram. § 384 (2). 

Ambitious. Aspiring, aiming at 
iiigh place and power, desirous of 
fame or distinction. 

When pursuing. What verb is 
understood after “ when ” ? Mid. 
Gram. § 322. 

State affairs. Public affairs. 
Parse “ state.” Mid. Gram. § 388. 
Meddle with. Interfere in. 

2. Sharp reply. Angry reply. 
Submissively. Without making 

any sign of impatience or remon- 
strance. 

Epistles. Letters. 

Words. 

1. Mother. Motherly ; maternal 

(Latin form). 

Woman. Womanly ; feminine 
(Latin form). 

Occasioned. Occasion {verb), 
occasion {noun), occasional, 
occasionally. 

Conquests. Conquer, conqueror, 
conquest. 

Kingdom. King, kingship, king- 
dom, kingly ; regal or royal 
(Latin form). 

Peaceably. Peace, peaceable, 
peaceably, pacify, ap-pease. 

2. Submissively. Submit, submis- 

sion, submissive, submissively. 
Use. Use (verb), use (noun), use- 
ful, nsefuUy, utilise, utility ; 
usual, usually. 

Letters. Literate, literary. 
Complaining. Complain, com- 
plaint. 

Grievous. Grief, grievous, griev- 
ously, ag-grieve. . 


Know. Knowledge, knowing, 
knowingly. 

§ 2. Napoleon and tup. Young 
English Sailor. 

This little poem relates a .story of 
filial love, — the love that a }- 0 Hng 
English seaman, who had been de- 
tained as a prisoner on the French 
coast, had for his mother. 

The poet tells the tale as a little 
anecdote in Napoleon’s life wliieh 
showed that though he had no regard 
for hum.an life or human sufiering in 
his career of ambition and con- 
quest, he possessed a rough good- 
n.ature which broke out at times. 
Stanza 1. 

When a French fleet wa-s being 
fitted out at Boulogne on the Freueli 
coast for the invasion of England, a 
yoimg English tar or seaman (who 
had been taken prisoner on some 
preiious occasion) was detained 
there. His longing for home was .so 
great, that on seeing a hog.shead or 
empty b.arrel floating tow.ards the 
.shore he took possession of it, and 
secretly’ fashioned it as well as he 
could into a bo.at, in which he hoyied 
to cross the Channel, in order to get 
b.ack to his country. Napoleon got 
news of it, and having .summoned the 
young man into his presence, inquired 
why he was so rash as to attempt to 
cross the Ch.annel in such a wretched 
boat, and twitted him with being 
madly in love with .some English 
maiden. On learning from the youth 
that his object was, not to .see a 
sweetheart, but to see his mother, 
from whom ho had been .separated 
for many ye.ars, he gave him a piece 
of gold and sent him safely across the 
Channel in one of his own ships under 
a flag of truce. 

1. Contemplating. Jleditatingon, 
thinking of. Is this a Gerund or a 
Participle ? 
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Apart. On thi"! fonn of adverb | 
M-o .I/W, dram, g 2G7 (2). 

Homicidal. (Hom-i-ci'-dal) — de- | 
stnictive of Immati life. “ Homicidal 
filory ” means “ the glory or fame of 
Ids man-de.stroyiiig victorie.s." 

Traits. >iark.s or aspect.s of 
cljaracter. The last t in this word is 
not .sounded. 

Soften to our heart. Reconcile 
to our feelings. 

Napoleon’s stoiy. 'TIic story of 
Napoleon’s life. 

2. Banners. Flags. 

At Boulogne. (Sounded Boolon.) 
Boulogne is a French port in the 
English Channel. Napoleon collected 
a tleet at Boulogne for the pnrjmse of 
invading Englantl. 

Armed. Aroused to arras. 

Every freeman. The threat of an 
invasion by the French from Boulogne 
rou.sed almo.st every man in our island 
to anus. No less than 300,000 men 
came forw.ard as volunteers, that is, 
voluntary or unpaid .soldiers. The 
voluntary character of their service is 
implied in the word “ freeman ” ; 
it was not compulsory sendee. 

His navy. Some men belonging 
to his fleet or navy. What kind of 
noun is “navy”? See Jlid. 0mm. 
§37. 

3. Suffered. Allowed. 

IJnprisoned. Unbound, wdthout 

re.straint. 

Aye. Con.stantly. 

England’s home. His home in 
England. 

4. Methinks. ’Tld.s kind of verb 
is called Imperson.al. >Iethink.s, it 
thinks me=I think. Mid. Oram. 
p. 220, par. 1C. 

Halfway over. Halfway over or 
across the English Cliannel. In what 
case is “way”? See Mid.. Oram. 
g 380 (5). 

With envy. Tlie seaman looked 
at the birds with envy, because they 
could reach the cliffs of Dover (on the 


oppo.sitc co.ast of England), which he 
could not. 

Dear. Beloved, because they were 
in his own country. 

White cliffs. 'Tlie cliffs or rocks 
of Dover are made of chalk, and hence 
are .said to be white. 

5. Stormy midnight watch. A 
watch at midnight during a storm. 
During the night .some seamen are 
alway.s jdaced on watch. 

Sojourn. Living in a strange place 
or in a strange country. 

Dearer. Preferable, A midnight 
watch at sea in a storm would have 
been preferable, he thought, to living 
in thi.s strange country, if only the 
storm brought the vessel nearer to 
his home. 

6. Care. Sorrow. 

Dreaming. Dreaming about home 
while he w-us half awake and half 
asleep. This participle ijualifies the 
pronoun “he,” 

Doting, Tliinkiug fondly of tho.se 
from whom he was separated. 

One morning. In what case is 
this noun ? ,See Mid. Gram. § 38G 
( 5 ). 

Hogshead. A large case or barrel 
made of wood. 

Come, In what mood is this verb ? 
Mid. Gram. § 233 (a). 

Shoreward floating. Floating to- 
warils the shore. 

The deep. The sea. 

7. Wrought. Worked at the hogs- 
hcail so as to fit it out as a boat. 

The livelong day. All day long. 
For the case of “day ” see Mid. Gram. 
§ 386 (5). 

LaboriouB, Indu.strious. Tliis 
adjective qualifies the pronoun “ he.” 

Lurking. Hiding ; that is, work- 
ing stealthily, so a.s to avoid being 
seen by the French. 

Launched. Put into the w.ater. 

By mighty working. By making 
strenuous effort.s, 

8. Wherry. A shallow light boat 
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in whicli onlj' one or two persons can 
sit. 

9. Ploughing. A ship or boat is 
said to plough or turn up the wave.s 
in the same way a.s an actual plough 
cuts and turns up the sod. 

The boldest. The bolde.st men. 
Mid. Gram. § 128 (1). 

Shudder. Shudder with fear. In 
what mood is this verb ? d/irf. 6Va?n. 
§ 232 (n). 

Tlntarred. Not painted with tar. 
Tar is a thick black fluid extracted 
from coal, and boats are painted witli 
it so that any cracks or holes through 
wliich the rvater could come may be 
filled up. 

Uncompassed. Not fitted or sup- 
plied with a mariner’s compass. Tlie 
compass show.s in what direction the 
ship is going. 

Unkeeled. Not fitted wdtli akeel ; 
flat-bottomed. 

No sail. This phrase is gram- 
matically incomplete : — “ there being 
no sail,” Nominative absolute. With- 
out a sail. 

Rudder. Tlie instrument at the 
end of a boat by which a boat is 
.steered. 

10. Interlaced. Intertwined ; tied 
or fastened the different planks to- 
gather. 

Sorry skiff. Wretched boat. 

Wattled -willows. Plaited osiers. 

Thus equipped. Furni.shed with 
.such a boat. 

11. Beach. Sea-shore. 

Argo. This was the name of a 
ship celebrated in Greek inythologj'. 
It is here used as a Common noun. 
jl/iVf. Gram. § 36 (6). 

Sorely jeering. Making cmel fun 
of the v,-retched boat made by the 
English seaman. 

Tidings of him. New.s about him. 

12. Serene. Unmoved. Undis- 
turbed. 

In his -wonted attitude. In his 
usual style or manner. 


13. Would’st pass. Would’.si 
attempt to cross. 

Staves. Sticks or jiolcs. On the 
double plural of “.staft" see Mid. 
Gram, g 81. 

So rudely fashioned. So roughly 
pnt together. 

Impassioned. Pa-ssionately in love 
with. 

14. Sweetheart. This noun is of 
the Common gender, and can stand 
either for the youth beloved by a 
maiden or for tbe maiden beloved by 
a youth. Here of course it means 
the latter. 

Absent long from one another. 
This is gr.ammatically incomplete, and 
should he written in full as follow.s: — 
“We (my mother and I) h.aving been 
long al)seut from one anotlier ” : No- 
minative absolute. Hero the parti- 
ciple shows the rea.son or cause -\vhy 
he longed to see his mother. See 
Mid. Gram. § 244 (t). 

From one another. It would 
have been more correct to have said 
“from each other.” See Mid. Gram. 
§ 111 . 

16. The tar. The English seaman. 
“ Tar ” or “jack tar ” is a colloquial 
term for a seaman. 

He sho-uld, etc. Wliat conjunction 
is understood before “he”? Mill. 
Gram. § 317. Wliy is “.should” 
here used rather than “ sh.all ” 1 Sec 
Mid. Gram. § 422, rule 1. 

17. Scantly shift. Contrive -with 
difiicnlty. 

Hearty. Sufficient to satisfy a 
hearty appetite. 

Turn stanzas 13, 11, and 15 from 
the Direct to the Indirect narra- 
tion. 

Words. 

1, Love. IjOvc {yrrh or nnxin), lov- 
ing, lovingly, lovalffe, lovely. 

Traits. Draw, tract, tractable. 

Soften. Soft, softly, sofim-'^s. 
soften. 
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Heart. Hearty (Latin form, 
cordial), lieartily, dis-licarten. 

2. Island. In<;ular, isolate. 

Navy. Navigate, navigator. 

Poor. Poorly, jioverty ; pauper 
(Latin form), pauperise. 

4. Envy. Envy {nnun and verb), 
invidioms, enviously, invidi- 
ously. 

•G. "Watch. "Wahe, avakeful, watch- 
ful, watchfully. 

d. Banished. Banish, banishment. 
10. Equipped. Equip, equipment, 
12. Stranger. Strange, .str.angely, 
c-trange. 

l.a. Favour. Favour(?iouii .andreri), 
favourite, favourable, favour- 
ably. 

Brave. Brave (rcr5 and (uljec- 
tio'), bravely, braveiy. 

16. Gold. Golden, gild, gilt. 

12. — Discovery of Vaccina- 
tion. 

1. Encountered. Met. 

Promulgating. Making known to 
the world. Is this a Verbal noun or 
a Verbal adjective 1 

Establishing. Confirming, prov- 
ing to the world. 

Preventive. Th.at which prevents 
something from happening. 

Cow-pox. A pustular eruption 
(or breaking out of .spot.s) on the 
udder of a cow. Tliese, when the\- 
break, out, impart the disease to any 
one who touches them, and produce 
a malady similar in kind, but much 
less acute and dangerous, than small- 
pox. It was found tlnat milkmaids 
who had had the cow-pox were .secured 
thereby against srn.all-jiox. This led 
.Tenner to discover a method by which 
the pustulent matter of the cow- 
pox could be introduced into the 
bodies of men. Tins method is 
called vaccination, from the Latin 
word r/icca, which means a cow ; .and 


the matter introduced into men’s 
bodies is c.alled vaccine. 

"Whoever. What is implied by 
the termination “ever”? Mid. 
Gram. § 1.69 (c). 

Many before him — small-pox. 

A. Many before him had witnessed 
the cow-pox — Prin. danse. 

D. And had heard the report 
current among the milk- 
maids — Co-ord. to A. 

C. That every one was secure 
against sni.all-pox — SVoun- 
dause to P. 

J). Wlio had taken th.at disease 
— Adjedive davse to C. 

Witnessed. Seen, observed. 

Trifling. Tririal. 

Significance. Importance. 

Worthy of investigation. Worth 
examining. 

2. Student. In what c.ase is this 
noun ? Mid. Gram. § 380 (0). 

Arrested. Held fast ; caught and 
retained. 

Country girl. A girl who lived 
in some village, and not in London 
or any other great city. Parse 
“country.” Mid. Gram. § 388. 

Chemist. One who riiixes and 
sells drags. 

"When the girl. Is this clause 
Co-ordinate with, or is it Subordinate 
to, the previous one ? Here it is Co- 
ordinate, because “when” is used in a 
Continuativesense. Mid. Gram. § 308. 

The entire sentence is analysed as 
follows : — 

A. Tlie small-pox was mentioned 
— Principal danse. 

P. "When the girl said — Co-ord. 
to A. 

C. “ I can’t take that disease ” 

(see Mid. Gram. § 318) — 
di'onn-danse to P. 

D. “ For I have had the cow-pox ” 

— Co-ord. to C. 

I can’t tahe. Change this sen- 
tence from the Direct to the Indirect 
narration. 
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The observation. The remark, 
the tiling .said. 

Riveted. Seized and held fast. 

Set about. Set himself about; 
began. On the Intransitive use of 
“set” see Mid. Gram, g ISO (A). 
The word “ about ” is here a prepo- 
sition. 

Inquiring. Is this a Gerund or a 
Participle ? 

Making observations. Taking 
careful note of observetl facts. 

Professional friends. Men of 
the .same profession or calling. 

Views. Opinions. 

As to. See Mid. Gram. p. 141, 
142. “ As to ” may he parsed as a 

prepositional phrase. It is probably 
an abridged form of the. phrase “so 
far as it relates to.” 

Virtues. Powers. 

Laughed at him. This is a Pre- 
positional verb. Mid. Gram. § 187. 

To expel. IVluch Infinitive is 
this ? Mid. Gram. § 235 (6). 

Society. Professional brother- 
hood. 

Persisted. Why is this verb in 
the Past tense ? J/id. Gj-am. § 422, 
rule 1. “ To persist ” means to con- 

tinue doing a thing against the wishes 
or convenience of others. 

Harassing. Annojing, troubling, 
worrying. 

3. To the country. “Country” 
is the opposite to “ city.” See note 
on “country girl” in par. 2. 

To practise. VTiich Infinitive is 
this ? 

Make experiments. Put his dis- 
covery to the test. 

Implicit. Entire, unqu.alified, 
complete. 

Several. Sep.arote. 

Quarto. This word denotes a par- 
ticular length and breadth of page, 
“A quarto” means “ a qu.arto-sizcd 
volume.” 

Contagion. The contact of .a 
healthy body with a diseased one. 


Inoculation. A mode of impart- 
ing the disca.se by inserting some dis- 
ca.sed fie.sh or blood into the boiiy of 
a healthy person. 

Treatise. A book uTitten to ex- 
plain or treat of a certain subject. 

"Working out. P.arsc “out." 
Mid. Gram, g 269, 

Definite. Clear, precise. 

4. Indifference. Silent neglect, 
unconcern. 

Hostility. Oppo.sition. 

Proceeded. Went. 

To exhibit. To show or make 
known. IVliich kind of Infinitive is 
this 1 

To the profession. To memher.s 
of the profes.sion, that is, the medical 
profession. Give other examjdes of 
.an Abstract norm Iwing used as a 
Common or concrete noun. Mid. 
Gram, g 43. 

The process of vaccination. Tlie 
method by which men conld bo 
vaccinated. 

Fruitlessly. Vainly, to no pur- 
po.se, without cllect. 

Waiting. Is this a Geruml or a 
Participle ? 

5. Caricatured. Ridiculed by 
ludicrous dr.awiugs. A caricature is 
a ludicrous portrait of a man. 

Abused. Repro.aclied, iield up to 
public scorn. 

For his attempt. On account of 
his atterajh. 

Bestialise. Tuni into bcact^. 

Systems. Boilily .systems ; hence 
bodies. 

Denounced. Loudly condemned. 

Clergy. Ministers of religion. 

Diabolical. Devilish. 

Averred. .tVsserted, declared, 

alleged. 

It was averred. IMiat clause or 
clauses are here in apposition to 
“it”? Mid. Gram. [c). 

Became. Wliy is this verb in the 
Past tense ? Mid. Gram, g 422, 
rule 1. 
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Ox-faced. On tlih form of .'nljeo- 
tivo sue Mill. Ornm. § 243. 

Abscesses. Boil';, gntberinirs. 

Transmuted. Clmngeil, trans- 
formed. 

Visage. Face, ronntenancc. 

G. Prevail. Gain the upper hand ; 
triumph. 

Spread. I.s this verb Transitive or 
Intransitive ? Mid. Grom. § ISO (h). 

Absolutely. Actually. 

Pelted. Had .stones thrown at 
them. 

Appeared. VHiy is this verb in 
the B.ast tense ? Mid. Grom. % 422, 
rule 1. 

Of title. Of liigh rank or birth, 
and therefore possessing a title. 

Be it remembered. In what 
mood is this verb and in what .sense 
is it used ? ^fid. Gram. § 230 (2). 

Prejudices. A prejudice is an 
unfavounable judgment that has Iwen 
formed before inquiry or before 
giving the person or thing a trial. 

Came round. Changed their 
mind.s. 

Of the merit. In what .sense is 
“of" here used? In the sen.se of 
separation. 

Importance. V.aluc, usefulness. 

Came to be recognised. Became 
recognised or acknowledged by the 
public. 

Jenner’s cause. Tlie cause for 
which .lehner had laboured, viz. the 
adoption and recogrdtion of v.aceina- 
tion. 

7. Hodest. Humble in manner 
and feeling. 

In his obscurity. In the d.ays 
when he liveil an obscure life un- 
kno-wn to fame. 

To settle. To remain permanent, 
to take up his penitxrient re.sidence. 

In London. TVdiy is “ in ” here 
u-ed rather than “ at ” ? Mid. 
Gram. § 275 («.)• (Bee-ause London 
is a very Large city.) 

He might. In avhat sense i^ 


“might” here used? In the sense 
of possibility. Mid. Gram. p. 216, 
]).ar. 6 (i). Vdiy is the verb here in 
the P.a.st tense? Mid. Gram. § 422, 
rule 1. 

Command a practice. Secure a 
(mcilical) practice. 

Morning. Early p.art. 

Sequestered. Secluded, retired, 
removed from public notice. 

Valley, mountain. Valley here 
stand.s for the lowly and secluded 
kind of life. "Mountain” stand.s 
for the lofty and consju'enous state. 

Evening. Later years of life. 

Meet. Proper, becoming, suitable. 

All over. “ All ” is here an 
adverb (see Mid. Gram. p. 141), 
and it qualifies the preposition 
“ over.” Mid. Gram. § 253 {a). 

His kind. Hi.s race, viz. inan- 
kiml. 

Vaccine. Tlic stuff taken from 
the cow’s udder ; sounded as racccen. 

Epoch. Era, a point of time re- 
ni.arkable for some great event. 

Bender it. Render the epoch. 

It knocked. The discovery 
knocked. 

Knocked at the doors. Begged 
for admission. 

Academies. Schools of medicine. 

8. Inventor. Discoverer. 

Contemporaries. Men of his own 
time. 

A. He was not only an inventor 
and a man of genius — Prin- 
cipal clause. 

TS. But (he was) one — Cn-ord. in A . 

C. MTio conquered the ignorance 
and prejudices of his con- 
temporaries — Adj. clause to 
B. 

J). (Who) refused greatness and 
riches — Co-ord. to C. 

E. When they were ofi'ered him 

— -Adrerb clause to 1). 

F. And found his gre.atest satisfac- 

tion in the thought — Co-ord. 
to C. and I). 
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G. That he had made a discovery 
— Noun-claxise to F. 

II. MTiich has ever since saved 
Europe from the scourge of 
small-pox — Adj. clause to G. 

They were offered him. Convert 
this sentence so as to make “ him ” 
the subject. 

Scourge. Infliction, calamity. 

At hand. Withiureach, procurable. 

Words. 

1. Encounter. Counter, contr.ary, 

en-oounter. 

Prevented. Prevent, prevention, 
preventive. 

Current. Course, current, ciir- 
rentl}', currency, in-cur, oc-cur. 

Secure. Secure {verb), secure 
{adjective), securely, security. 

Trifling. Trifle {verb), trifle {noun), 
trivial. 

Significance. Signify, significant, 
significantly, significance, signi- 
fication. 

2. Pursuing. Pursue, pursuit. 

Ordinary. Order, ordain, ordin- 
ary, ordinarily. 

Studies. Study {verb), .study 
{noun), student, studious, studi- 
ously, studio. 

School. Scholar, scholastic. 

Attention. Attend, attentive, 
attentively, attention. 

Advice. Advice {noun), advise 
{verb), advisedly. 

Observation. Observe, observa- 
tion, observant, observantly. 

Professional. Profess, profes.sedly, 
profession, professional, profes- 
sionally. 

Friends. Friend, friendly, friend- 
ship, be-friend. 

Expel. E.xpulsiou. 

Persisted. Persist, persistent, 
persistently. 

3. Practise. Practise (verb), practice 

{noun), practitioner, practical, 
practically. 


Experiment. Experiment, ex])eri- 
mcntal, ex'perience {verb or 
noun), expert. 

Published. Public, publicly, pub- 
lish, publication. 

Treatise. Treat, treatment, 
treatise. 

4. Received. Receive, receipt, re- 

ceptive, receptacle. 

Active. Act, active, actively, 

action, agent. 

Proceeded. Proceeil, procedure, 
proceeding, process. 

5. Abused. Abuse {verb), abuse 

{noun), abu.sive, abusively. 

Bestialise. Beast, beastly, bestial, 
besti.alise. 

Species. Special, specially sjie- 
cialise, specimen, specify. 

Matter. Material. 

Diabolical. Devil, derilish, dia- 
bolical. 

Voice. Vocal, vovvel, vociferous. 

6. Prevail. Prev.alcnt, prevalence. 

Violence. Violent, \-iolently, vio- 
late. 

Opposition. Oppose, opposite, 
opponent. 

Appeared. Appe.ar, ajjp.arent, a]<- 
parently, a])pearnuce, apparition. 

Title. Titular, cn -title. 

Gradually. Grade, gradual, gradu- 
.ally, de-grailc. 

Triumphed. Triumph {verb or 
noun), triumphant, triumphal, 
triumphantl}'. 

7. Modest. Modestly, modedy. 

Fame. Famous, famously, de- 
fame, de-fainatory. 

Benefactor. Benefit {noun or 
verb), beneficial, beneficially, 
benefactor. 

Serve. Service, servitude, servile, 
servilely, servant. 

S. Proud. Proudly, pride (noun or 
verb). 

Inventor. Invent, invention, in- 
ventive. 

Ignorance. Ignore, ignorant, ig- 
norance, ignorantly. 
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Offered. Offer, offering, oPl.-ition 
(Latin form). 

Satisfaction. Satisfy, sati-ifiictiou, 
!-.atisfactory, .satisfactorily. 

Thought. Tliiuk, thought, tiiougiit- 
ful, thoiiglitfully. 

People. Popular, popularly, 
populace, population, pop)ulate, 
populous. 

13. — Alice Fell; or Poverty. 

The language of this poem is ;ls 
simple as the event de.scrihed iu it. 

The i)Oet ■'v.'is taking a journey to 
Durham in a post-chaise or coach (for 
there u ere no railroads in Engkiud at 
the time rvhen tVord.swortli lived). 
The post-boy drove on at a great p.ace, 
as there rvere thre.ats of a heavy down- 
pour of rain. On tlie w.-iy tlie poet 
wM .startled at hearing .soun'ls of 
sobbing ; but eould uot make out 
from what part of the eoaoh the 
.sounds came. .So he called out to 
the post-boy to pull np the lior.ses ; 
but a.s .soon as the eoaeli stopped, the 
sonnd ceaseil. Finding notliiug, they 
proceeded on their journey faster tlian 
ever ; for by this time the rain was 
falling Jieavily. Tiic same .sound was 
.again liearil, even more distinctly than 
before ; and the jjoet wils now deter- 
mined to find out where it came 
from. So he and the jiost - hoy- 
alighted ; and after .searching ali 
round, they found a little girl stated 
on tlie jilank at tlie back of the 
coach. The only word.s .she .sobbed 
out were, “My clo.ak.” .She then 
jiointed to a tattered garment that 
was entangled in one of the wheels. 
After e.vtricating this r.agged cloak, 
he took her inside the coach, and 
tried to comfort Iier ; hut in vain. 
She Went on weeping and solihing for 
her tattered cloak, as if it had been 
tlie only friend she had in the world. 
And this probably it was ; for she 
told film that the had no father or 


mother, hut simply lielonged to Dur- 
ham. On reaching the journey’s end 
he gave the inn-keeper money eiiongh 
to buy her a new cloak of the uarmest 
material ; and tills made her very 
proud and happy. 

The story shows that excessive 
poverty makes even the most trilling 
loss a matter of the keenest regret. 
Hence the double title of the poem — 
“Alice Fell ; or Poverty.” 

1. Postboy. Postilion ; a man who 
rides on one of the pair of horses by 
which the coach or chaise is drawn. 
He rides on one horse and drives both 
of them. 

With fierce career. At a very 
rapiil pace. 

Threatening. Tlireatening a heavy 
doArafall of rain. 

Had drowned, etc. Had extin- 
guished or obscured the moon. 

Smitten. Startled, struck. 

Startling. Unexpected. 

2. As if, etc. The .sound seemed 
to be on every .side of the chaise, as if 
the wind was blowing on all sides at 
once. Tlie meaning i.s that he could 
not tell from what part of the chaise 
the .sound seemed to come. 

And more and more. More and 
more distinctly. “More” Is here an 
adverb. 

Many ways. In what case Is 
“ways”! dffrf. Gram. § 386 (5). 

To follow with. To keep com- 
pany with. 

Still. Continually, without any 
intermission. 

As before. As (I bad heard it) be- 
fore. Wliat part of speech is “before” 
ill this place { 

3. At the word. At iny bidding. 

4. Smacked his whip. Gave a 
crack with his v.hip ; the .sound jiro- 
duced by giving a rapid jerk to the 
lash. 

Past. Rapidly. 

Scampered. Ran fonvard with 
. aU speed. 
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Through the rain. The.se ivords 
show that the rain, which in stanza 1 
was said to ho threatening, had now 
begun to fall. 

Bade. For the two forms of the 
Past tense of this verb see Mid. 
Gram. p. 207. 

Halt. Stop his horses. In what 
mood is tliis verb ? Mid. Gram. 

§ 233 (a). 

5. Alighting. Coming down from 
the chaise. 

Piteous. Exciting pity. 

6. Would break. On the Intran- 
sitive use of “ break ” see Mid. Gram. 

§ 180 (6). 

From off. On the use of double 
prepositions see Mid. Gram. § 27-1 
( 2 ). 

Innocent. Simple, childish. 

7. What ails you? Wliat dis- 
tresses you ? 

I saw it. I saw the cloak. 

A weather-beaten, etc. As 
weather-beaten a rag as ever dangled 
from a garden scarecrow. 

Dangled. Hung loosely. 

Garden. Parse this word. Mid. 
Gram. § 388. 

Scarecrow. The sham figure of a 
man fixed upon a pole in order to 
scare away crows or other birds. 
The figure is usually made of straw 
covered with old clothes and rags. 

8. Nave and spoke. The nave is 
the central part or box of a wheel. 
The spokes are the thin bars of wood 
which join the felloe or outer rim to 
the centre. 

Joint pains. The combined efforts ] 
of the child, the poet, and the pos- 
tilion. 

Unloosed. Disentangled, extri- 
cated. 

9. Lonesome. Solitary. 

Half wild. Half mad with vexation 
about her damaged cloak. 

10. Insensible to all relief. In- 
consolable, incapable of feeling any 
relief. 


11. Durham. A town in the north 
of England. 

And said. IMiat is the object to 
the verb “ said ” 1 Mid. Gram. 

§ 318. 

Alice Fell. In what case are thc.'e 
nouns ? See Mid. Gram, g 3S1 (2). 

12. I belong to Durham. She 
belongs to neither father nor mother, 
only to Durham. 

Very heart. Inmost heart. 

And all. And all her grief. 

For her cloak. On account of her 
cloak. 

13. Drove oil The verb is here 
used in a Passive sense — “ was 
driven on.” Mid. Gram. § 195 (6). 

Her only friend. She wept for 
her cloak as if it was the only frieuil 
she had. Is “only” here an adjective 
or an adverb ? Mid. Gram. § 415 

(ft). 

Would be pacified. Allowed her- 
self to be comforted. 

Analysis of stanza 13: — 

A. The chaise drove on — Prin- 

cipal clunsc. 

B. Our journey’s end was nigh — 

Co-ord. lo A . 

C. And sitting by my side she 

wept — Co-ord. (o B. 

D. As (she would have wept) — 

Ad.v. clansc to C. 

E. If she had lost her only friend 

— Adr. clause to I). 

F. Nor would (.she) be pacified — 

Co-ord. to C. 

14. Tavern. Parse this wonl. 
Mid. Gram, g 388. The “tavern” 

j means the inn or public -house at 
which the ehaise stopped. 

We post. What sort of Present 
tense is this? Mid. Grnm. i 212. 
“We post” means “wo travel hi the 
post-chaise.” 

The host. The inn-keeper. 

To buy. Which Infinitive is this ? 
Mid. Gram, g 23G [a). 

15. Dufifil. A strong warm kind 
of cloth made by the hand, once 
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commonly v.oni in the iiortli of 
En:,'lanii. 

Ilian. Any man, any .'.hopketjicr. 
As man can sell. A.*; -ivami a 
clo.ak ;h (any cloak avliich) a man 
can sell. What is the object to the 
verb “ sell ” ? 

Proud creature. Proud little 
thing ; .'■aid partly in pity and 
partly in affection for the helples's 
orphan child. 

Wonns. 

1. Clouds. Cloud, cloudy, be-eloud. ! 
Ear. Auricular (Latin form). 
Sound. Sound (noun), sound 
(rerh), sonorous. 

5. Piteous. Pity (noun), pity(trri), 
piteous, piteously. 

C. Break. Breach. 

S. Joint. Join, joint, jointure, 
jointly. 

Pains. Pain {verb or jiouh), 
painful, painfully, punish. 

12. Insensible. Sen.se, semsible, 

.sensibly, aem-ation. 

Poor. Poorly, jwverty, pauper, 
paujierlse. 

Grief. Grieve, grievou.s, griev- 
ously. 

13. Pacified. Peace, jieaceablc, 

pjeaeeably, pacify, np-pcase. 

14. Money. Pecuniary (Latin fonn). 
lb. Proud. Pri'le {verb), pride 

(noun), iffondiy. 

14. — On the Treatment of 
Inferiors. 

§ 1. The Gestleu-s:.' on M.vx or 
Bheedisg. 

Of breeding. Of good birth and 
of manners .suitable to bis birtli. 

I. There are. Why is “there" 
Iiere ii'cil ? Mid. Gram. § 29. 

Tests. Mark-s, proofs, indications. 
Known. Distinguished from other 
men. 


May be known. Can lie kiiomi. 
In what .sense is “ may ” here u.sed 1 
In the sense of iiossibility. A/id. 
Gram, p, 216, par. 6 (6). 

Never fails. Is iiuening ; never 
turns out wrong. 

How. In wliat manner. 

Conduct himself. Beliave. 

The officer. The military officer, 
as captain, colonel, etc. 

Than himself. In what case is 
“ him.se!f ” ? 

Analyse the last .sentence : — 

A. How does the officer treat his 
men — Principal clause. 

Jj. The employer (treat) his ser- 
vant.s — Co-ord. to A. 

C. Tlie master (treat) his pupils — 
Co-ord. to A and D. 

TJ. And man in every station 
(treat) those — Co-ord. to 
A, Jj, 07! d 0. 

A’. 111)0 are ■weaker — Adj. claim 
to }). 

F. Tlian (he) himself (is weak) — 
Adv. clause to E. 

2. Discretion. Judgment. 

Forbearance. Patience, command 

of temper. 

"With which. Point out the ante- 
cedent or antecedents to “ which.” 

Crucial. Decisive ; as if by bring- 
ing a man to the cross and submitting 
[ him to torture. “ Crucial ” is the 
adjective form of “cross.” 

3. Bullies. Harasses, gives need- 
less and unprovoked annoyance. 

Not in a position, etc. Not so 
.situated as to lie able to resist. 

Snob. A nilgar-minded fellow. 

Tyrannises over. Persecutes, 
bullies. 

The weak. The noun “men” is 
understooii. J/id. Grain. § 128 (1). 

No true man. Not a real man, 
but something below a man, viz. a 
! slave. 

Is but. Mliat is the meaning of 
“but” iiere, and how do you parse 
it? Alid. Cfram. p. 142. 
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Turned inside out. “Inside out” 
is an adverbial pbrase ; “the inside 
turned out, and the outside turned 
in ” ; a slave within, a tyrant with- 
out. 

Consciousness of strength. The 
knowledge that one possesses strength. 
“ Strength ” here means phj’sical 
strength. 

Eight-hearted. Well disposed. 
On this form of adjective see Mid. 
Gram. § 243. 

Imparts. Gives. 

Uses it. Uses strength. 

Like a giant. In what case is 
“ giant ” ? Mid. Gram. § 386 (6). 

4. Consideration. Thoughtful- 
ness. 

Inferiors. Is this a noun or an 
adjective ? It is an adjective used 
as a noun. We must eall it a noun, 
because it has the noun -ending for 
Plurals. 

Dependants. Jlen depending on 
him. The uouu is “ dependant ” ; 
the adjective is “ dependent.” Com- 
pare “confident” and “confidant.” 

As well as his equals. In this 
phrase is the stress or emphasis 
thrown upon “ equals ” or upon the 
preceding words “ inferiors ” and 
“ dependants ” ? See Mid. Gram. 
§ 289 (6). 

Self-respect, etc. Tlie meaning 
is that a gentleman will respect men 
who respect themselves. 

Pervade. Permeate, diffuse itself 
through and through. 

Uncharitable construction. Un- 
favourable interpretation ; seeing a 
man’s conduct in the worst light ; 
interpreting it in the worst sense ; 
not giving him the benefit of a 
doubt ; thinking of him as badly as 
possible. 

. Incur the risk. Expose himself 
to the risk. 

Committing. Is this a Verb.al 
noun or a Verbal adjective 1 

Wrong. Injustice. 


Forbearing. Patient and forgiv- 
ing. 

Weaknesses. Infirmities : the 
weak points in a man’s character. 

Failings. Shortcomings, defects. 

Errors. Mistakes in judgment or 
conduct. 

Bhs beast. His horse or dog. 

His gifts. His natural abilities of 
any kind. 

Puffed up. Swollen witli juide, 
uplifted, elated. 

Depressed. Discouraged, dis- 
heartened. 

Obtrude. Tliru.st forw.nrd. 

Patronising air. An air or manner 
of superiority, by which the man on 
whom the favour is conferred will be 
made to feel that he is inferior. 

Said of. In what sense is “of” 
here used ? In the sense of “ con- 
cerning.” 

Being made. I.s this a Gerund 
or a Participle ? 

Eepent of it. Feel sorry for hav- 
ing done it ; sulfer any ill effects 
afterwards. 

That is saying. “ That ” is here 
a Demonstr.ative pronoun. Point out 
its antecedent. See Mid. Gram. 
§ 152 (c). 

Saying. Is this a Genmd or a 
Participle ? 

5. The gentleman. A gentleman. 
Mid. Gram. § IIS. 

Characterised. Di.stingni.--lied, 
marked. 

Sacrifice of self. Giving up his 
comforts or claims for the Iwnefit of 
others. 

Occurrences. Events. 

In illustration of. As an e.vample 
of. 

Anecdote. A short tale about 
.some actual event. 

Cite. Quote, relate. 

Gallant. Brave. 

When mortally wounded. IVhat 
verb is understood after “ when ” ! 
Mid. Gram. § 322. 
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Mortally. Fatally, incurably, 

Abouldr. This is a bay reaching 
tiji to the month of the \i!e, about 
twelve miles to the c.ast of Ale.v- 
aii'lria. A naval battle was fought 
in tliis bay between the French and 
English A.n. ISOl. Here .Sir Ralph 
Aliereromby landed his troops against 
tlie Frencli, whom he defeated in 
iiattle, but at the loss of his own 
life. 

Litter. A chair or bed for the 
conveyance of wounded soldiers. 

On board. This is a prepositional 
phrase (.!/»/. Gram.% 271, 5). “On 
lioard ” means on the deck or hoards 
of a ship. 

One of the ships. What noun is 
cjnalified by “one ” ? 

To ease. 'Which Infinitive is 
this ? 

Considerable. JInch. 

From which. W'hat is the ante- 
cedent to “which ”? is it here used 
in a Coiitimiative or a Restrictive 
sense ? 

A. In illustration of this we maj‘ 
cite the anecdote of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby — /^rin- 
cipal clause. 

Jj. Of whom it is related — Co-ord. 
to A. 

C. Tliat he was carried in a litter 
on board one of the ships — 
youn-clause to li. 

1). When (be was) mortally 
wounded — Adv. danse to C. 

K. And to e.ase his pain a soldier’s 
blanket was placed under his 
head. — Co-ord. to C. 

F. From which he e.vperienced 
considerable relief — Co-ord. 
to F. 

Blanket. A thick woollen cloth 
for covering the body. 

D3ring agony. The pangs of death. 

Would not deprive. 'Was not 
willing to deprive. Here “would” 
is merely the Pa.st ten.«e of “will,” 
and is not in the Subjunctive mood. 


Private soldier. Any soldier who 
is not of the rank of an ollicer is 
called a “private.” 

Incident. Event. 

As good. As profitable ; as in- 
■stmetive. 

In its way. In the purpose or de- 
sign for which it is told. WTiat is 
the imrpose ? WTiat is the lesson 
that it teaches? “Tlie .sacrifice of 
.self for the benefit of others.” 

Sidney. Sir Philip Sidney re- 
ceived a mortal wound at the battle 
of 2utphen a.d. 158G. "When he was 
dj'ing of thirst, lie handed his cup of 
water to a soldier, as he saw that this 
man needed tlie water as much as 
liimself. Tills is a similar e.\aniple 
of “ the sacrifice of self for the benefit 
of another.” 

Zutphen. A strong fort in the 
north of Holland. 

Handing. Is thi.s a Gerund or a 
Participle ? 

That of the dying Sidney. Is 
“that” here a Denionstnativc adjec- 
tive or a Demonstrative pronoun ? 
In other word.s, dots it qualify some 
noun expressed or understood ? or 
does it merely stand for some noun 
which h.os gone before ? Alid. Gram. 
g§ 1-JS, 149. 

C. Quaint. 'Writing in a quaint 
or uncommon stjle. 

Old Fuller. He was an old Eng- 
lish writer. 

Sums up. Recapitulates. 

In describing that. Show that 
“that” is here a Demonstrative yiro- 
noun and xioiiit out its antecedent. 

Drake. A distinguished Admiral 
of the time of Queen Elizabeth. He 
was second in command of the Eng- 
lish fleet that was sent against the 
.Sjianish Armada. Bom a.d. 1545. 

Chaste. Pure, free of immoral 
practices. 

Dealings. Treatment of other 
men. 

Moment. Importance. 
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Wont. Accustomed. 

Trusty. Trustworthy, reliable. 
Contemning’. Despising. 

Words. 

1. Many. Multitude (Latin form), 

manifold. 

Conduct. Con-duct' [verb), cou'- 
duct [noun), conduce, conducive, 
conductor. 

Servants. Serve, service, ser- 
vant, servile, servitude. 

Station. Station [noun), station 
[verb), stationary, stationery. 
Weaker. Weak, ■u'eakly, weak- 
ness, weaken. 

2. Discretion. Discern, discreet, 

discreetlj', discretion. 

Crucial; Cross, crucial, crucify. 
Test. Testify, testimony. 

Sorry. Sorrow [noun or verb), 
sorrowful, sorrowfully. 

3. Tyrannises. TjTant, tyrannous, 

tyrannical, tjTannise. 

True. 'Trow, truth, truthful, truly. 
Strength. Strong, strongly, 
strength, strengthen. 

Character. Characterise, charac- 
teristic. 

Careful. Care [noim or i-erb), 
careful, carefully. 

Giant. Gigantic. 

4. Consideration. Consider, con- 

siderate, considerable, consider- 
ately, considerably. 

Eespect. Respect [nomi or verb), 
respective, respectively, respect- 
ful, respectfully, resj)cctable, 
respectably. 

Whole. Wholly, heal, hide, whole- 
some, health. 

Construction. Construe, con- 
struct, constructive, construc- 
tion. 

Committing. Committal, com- 
mission. 

Wrong. Wrong [noun, verb, or 
adjective), uTOUgful, wrongfull}', 
uTongly. 


Errors. Err, error, erroneous, 
ei-ratic. 

Success. Succeed, success, suc- 
cessive, succession, successful. 

Freely. Free [verb or noun), free- 
dom. 

Patronising. Patron, patronage, 
patronise. 

Receive. Receipt, recipient, re- 
ception, receptive, recejitively. 

Repent. Repentance, penitent, 
penitently. 

5. Daily. Day, daily, diunial (Latin 

form), jounial. 

Gallant. Gal-l.ant [noun), gal'- 
laut [adjective), gallantry, g.al- 
lautly. 

Incident. Incidental, incident- 
ally. 

6. Sums up. Sum [noun), sum 

[verb), summary [noun or ad- 
jective), summarily, summarise. 

Chaste. Chastity, chasten, 
chastise. 

Contemning. Contempt, con- 
temptuous, contemjitible. 

2. Undue Reserve or a Master 
Rebuked. 

Reserve. Reticence, silence. 

Anson, 'fhe name of a distin- 
guished sailor — one of the first men 
who took a voyage romid the worhl. 

Traveller. In what ease is this 
word, and whv 1 Jlid. (drum. § 3S1 

(3)- ■ . , 

Home. In what case is this I 

Mid. Gram. § 3SG (5). 

To ask. Which Infinitive is this 
word 1 

He said. Wiat conjunction is 
understood after “said"? Mid. 
Gram. § 317. 

But that. “ But ■’ is here a i)re- 
position in the sense of “except. 
Mid. Gram. p. 142. Point out its 
object. Mid. Gram. § 273 and § 
316 (c). 

But in the way, etc. Here, too. 
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I’vt is n ])rcf) 0 .sitio!i ; and intaiif. “ex- 
cept (iviirit }ie .‘.aid) in tlie ivay of 
tomrnand." Hence tlie oliject to 
■■ Init is tile clau.se “ wliat lie said ” 
understood. 

15. — Lost Opportunities. 

g 1. .S’.vrr.vG.s AMD Pi!£:c’£pr.M. 

1. Years. In uliat case i.s this? 
Mu/. Gmn. g 380 (.0). 

Nap. A .sliort .sleej). 

Opened, shut. E.vjdain flie In- 
transitive use of tlie.se verbs ? Jlid. 
Gram, g 180 (0). 

3. Dam. Dlock up or sliut in by 
an embankment. 

5. llou- many .simple .sentences are 
tbere in tins para'paph ? Six. 

A. If the clouds be full of rain — 

Adf. danse to B. 

B. They empty themselves ujioii 

the earth — Prinripui dau.ve. 

C. And if the tree fall towards the 

south — .Hfr. duv.se to JC. 

1). Or (if the tree fall) towards the i 
north — Co-onl. to C. i 

E. There .shall it lie in the place 
— Co-ord. to B. 

/•'. M'here it falleth — Adj. dause 
to E. 

0. Should he delayed. In what 
.sen-e i.s “.should ” here u.sed ? In the 
sense of duty. Mid. Gram. p. 21*1 (c). 

Consider. What is the object to 
this Transitive verb ? 

Approaches. What i.s the object 
to this verb? Mid. Gram. § 179 
and g 320. 

How many simple .sentence.s are 
there here ? Si-X. 

.1. No good act should be dehayed 
— Principal dav.'-c. 

B. Which can be performed to-day 

— Adj. dause to A. 

C. For death doe.s not coii.sider — 

Vo-ord. to .1. 

D. Whether the man has done hi.s 

duty — Moun-dause to C. 


E. Or (whether the man has) not 

done his duty — Co-ord. to J>. 

F. (Whom) he approaches — Adj. 

dause to IJ. 

Attachment. Love, preference 
for one person over another. 

Antipathy. Hatred. 

g 2. rAnAlJI.E OF THE TEM VjIlOIMS. 

To meet. Which Infinitive is 
this ? 

Tarried. Stopped on the way. 

Slumbered and slept. “Slum- 
ber ” i.s a light kind of .sleep. Tlie 
meaning i.s that thej' first dozed or 
fell into a light sleep), and then into a 
heavy or sound one. “Slept” im- 
j)lies a .sound .sleep). 

They that were ready. Yiz. the 
five virgins rvho had been wise enough 
to take oil with their lamps. 

Open. Open the door. 

§ 3. Too Late. 

For that. For that reiison. 

We repent. We are sorry and 
penitent. 

Learning this. Le.aming how 
sorry we are. On the meaning im- 
p)licd in this participle see Mid. 
Grant. § 214 («). 

Repent. Forgive us ; repent of 
his anger. 

Heard. What conjunction i.s 
understood after “ heard ” ? Mid. 
Gram. § 317. 

Sweet. Forgiving, kind, merciful. 

Though late. What verb is 
understood after “ though ” ? Mid. 
Gram. § 322. 

Words. 

g 1. Water. W<ater [verb or noun), 
watery, aqueous (Latin form). 

Full. Fully, fulness, fill, fulfil. 

Due. Debk duty, dutiful, duti- 
fully. 

{ Friend. Friendly, amicable, 
(Latin form), friendship, be- 
. friend. 
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§ 2. Foolish. Fool, folly, foolishly, 
be-fool. 

Watch. Wake, awake, watchful, 
watchfully. 

§ 3. Repent. Penitent, penitence, 
repent, repentance. 

16. — Tlie Whale. ' 

§ 1. The Whale in General. 

1. Ever yet. Up to the present 
time. 

To hold. WTiich Infinitive is 
this ? 

To exceed. Tliis is tlie Simple 
or Noun-Infinitive and is tlie Com- 
plement to the verb “has been found.” I 
See Mid. Gram. § 178. 

2. To take. Which Infinitive i.s 

this 1 ! 

Pish. Mention any other nouns 
beside “ fish ” which liave the same 
form in the plural as in the singular, 
il/ftf. Gram. § 79. 

Water. What kind of noun is 
this ? Mid. Grajn. § 40. 

Alive. Prove that this word is 
not an adjective. (It is not an ad- 
jective because it cannot be used 
attributivel)' ; thus we cannot say, 
“an alive fish.” j\rid. Gram. § 113). 
On the form of adverbs like “ alive ” 
see Mid. Gram. § 267 (4). 

A little. What part of speech is 
this ? It is here an adverb .and not 
.all adjective. Show the diilercnce 
between “little” and “a little.” 
Mid. Gram. § 374. 

Sucking. On the Intransitive use 
of this verb see Mid. Gram. § 180 («). 

3. There are. Parse “there.” 
AWiy is it here u.sed ? Mid. Gram. 
§ 29. 

This enables it. Show that “this’ 
is here a Demoustr.ative pronoun, 
and not a Demonstrative .adjective. 
Point out its antecedent. Mid. Gram. 
§ 152 (c). 

Gills. The openings at the sides 


of a fish’s head, through which the 
fi.sh breathes. 

What look like, etc. On this use 
of the Relative pronoun see Mid. 
Oram, g 159 (h). 

Are placed. Wliat is the subject 
to this verb? Break up “what” 
into “the things which,” .and then 
“the things” is .subject to the verb 
“are pl.aced." Or we could say that 
the Noun-chause “what look like fins,” 
is subject to the verb “ are placed.” 

Almost under. Here the adverb 
“.almost” qualifies the preposition 
“under.” Mid. Gram, g 253 (n). 

To suit. Which Infinitive is this ? 

Aquatic life. Life in w.ater as 
opposed to life on land. 

4. Move. Secil/i(f.(r'wm.glS0(5). 

Of hunger. “ Of” is here used in 

the sense of cause. 

Death. MHiat kind of object is 
this ? Mid. Gram. § 183 (n). 

5. Enormous. Immense, pro- 
digious. 

So-called fins. Tliis means that, 
though the term “ fins ” is commonly 
.applied to them, it is not quite 
correct. 

Whenever. What is the force of 
the “ever” .added to a P.elative pro- 
noun or Relative adverb? Mid. Gram. 
§ 159 (r). 

C. Dives. Goes down into the 
water. Point out the c.aus.al form of 
this verb. Mid. Gram. § ISO. 

Are carried. M’hy is this verb 
in the plural number ? Gram. 

§ 39G. 

7. To feed. Mliich Infinitive is 
this 1 

8. Analysis of the sentence “the 
upper p.art,” etc. 

,1. 'The upper part has two holes 
at the top — Principal dnu.ee. 

B. Tlirough whioli the wh.ale .spurts 

out w.ater — Adj. daiiee In A. 

C. And it either docs thi.s for 

sport — Co-nrd. tn A. 

I). Or (it does this) — Cc-ord. to C. 
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1'.. 'Vl'IiPn it Iia>; more -n-ater in its 
mouth than — Adverb chivsr . 
tr> J). 

F. (Wliat) it (Ipsires to keep — 
Xonn-rU’vse to K (object to 
“than”; see Mid. Gram. 
§ 231 {!.). 

Blow-holes. Holes for blowing 
out water. 

Ejection. Throwing out. 

('. Whalebone. In what case is 
this ? Mid. Onm. S 38-1 (2). 

10. Those. Is this wonl here a 
DfJuonstr.ative arljective or a Demon- 
strative pronoun ? JAV/. Gram. § 152 
{’A. 

12. A huge boat. In what case 
is “ boat ” ? Mid. Gram, g 38G (0). 

As if it were. As it would do if 
it avere .asleep. 

Asleep. Is this an ad jective or an 
adverb ? Mid. Gram, g 2G7 (2). 

Not being covered. Tlierc is a 
sense of cause or reason implied in 
this participle. See ^[id. Gram. 
g 2-14 {b). Tlie absence of hair 
(which would give some resistance to 
the water) helps the whale to glide 
rapidly along. 

1 3. For any length of time. For 
a long time. 

To take breath. 'Which Infinitive 
is this ? 

To blow or spout. Mdiich Infini- 
tive is this ? 

Begins. Wh.at is the object to 
this Transitive verb 1 

§ 2. WHALE-nsniSG. 

1. Break up the fir.'t sentence into 
its .several clause.s : — 

.1. If the whale sverc really a fish 
— Adverb clavre tu 1). 

Ij. And (if it were) not a bea-st — 
Co-ord. la A. 

C. Tli.at gives .suck to its young — 
Adjective clavee to 11. 

IJ. It would be impossible to hunt 
it — Principal clause. 


F. For in that c.-vse it could remain 
under water as long — Co- 
ord. to D. 

F. A.S it liked — Adv. claiise lo K. 

0. And no one could come near it 

— Co-ord. in J’l. 

2. Each man. In what case is 
this, and why ? See Mid. Grain. 
§ 384 (5). 

3. Monster. Enormous aniin.al. 
Finding itself. In this participle 

there is an imjdied meaning of reason 
or time. See Mid. Gram. § 244. 

Goes on diving. Continues div- 
ing. Is “ diving ” here a Gerund or a 
I’.articiple ? Mid. Gram. § 182. 

In order to avoid. 'Die phrase. 
“ in order ” i.s sonietime.s added to 
the Gemndial Infinitive for the sake 
of clearness. It denotes Purpose. 

g 3. The Kinds of Whales. 

1. Frequents. Inhabits. 

2. Species. Kind.s, .stocks. 

(b) Besides. Point out the differ- 
ence between “besides” and “be.side.” 
“ Besides ” means in addition to. 
“Beside” means near or by the side 
of. 

Eight inches long. In what case 
is “ inches ” 1 

(d) Animal. In what case is 
“ animal ” ? Mid. Gram. § 384 (2). 

§ 4. The Use.s of the Whale. 

1. Tow it. Pull it through the 
water by rope.s. 

Ashore. See Mid. Gram, g 274 (G). 

2. Layer. A lining of matter 
spread over some other kind of matter 
is called a layer. 

3. Carcass. Dead body. 
Whenever. AVhat Is the force of 

“ever,” when it is added to a Relative 
pronoun or Relative adverb ? Mid. 
Gram, g 159 (c). 

Putrid. Rancid, unfit to eat. 

4. Oil. IVhat kind of noun is 
“oil” ? Mid: Gram. § 40. 
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Like steel. In what case is 
“steel” ?_ Mid. Gram. § 386 (6). 

5. Cavities. Hollow places. 

6. First. What part of speech is 
“first ’’here? 

Exposed. Laid open. 

Making candles. Is “making” 
here a Genincl or a Participle ? 

A hundred barrels. Explain how 
“ a hundred ” (Singular) can he used 
before “barrels” (Plural). Mitl. 
Gram. § 101. 

7. Ambergris. This is sounded 
as ani-ber-grees. 

It long remained. To what does 
“ it ” here refer ? Mul. Gram. § 151 
(c). 

■ 8. Laid up. Deposited. 

§ 5. Likes ok the Whale. 

Glee. Playful delight, sport. 
Swamp. Submerge, throw under 
water. 

The depths. Tlie deep places or 
parts. The Abstract noun has been 
made a common one by prefixing .an 
article and by plur.alising. 

Words. 

§ 1. 1. Exceed. Excess, e.xceedingly, 
excessive, excessively. 
Exceptional. Except (verb), ex- 
cept {preposition), exception, ex- 
ceptional, exceptionally. 

2. Commonly. Common, commune, 

community, communic.ate. 
Compelled. Compel, compulsorj', 
compulsorily, compulsion. 
Produced. Pro-duce' {rerb), prod'- 
uce (noun), product, productive, 
production. 

Head. C.apital (Latin form). 

3. Blood. Bloody, sanguinary (L.atin 

form). 

Enables. Able, ably, ability, en- 
‘ able. 

Eye. Ocular (Latin form). 

,6. Water. Watery, aqueous (L.a(in 
form), aquatic. 


Multitude. Many (ndjecliri'), 
multitude (Latin form). 
Current. Current (noun or ad- 
jective), course, currently, cur- 
rency, incur, oc-cur. 

Flows. Plow (?-cr5 or noun), flux 
{noun), fluid, fluent. 

7. Width. Wide, widely, width, 

widen. 

8. Part. Part {verb or 7ioun), 

partly, p.artial, p.artially, par- 
ti.ality, de-part. 

Sport. Sport {verb or noun), 
sportive, sportively. 

Violence. Violent, violently, 

violence, violate. 

Height. High, highl)', hignness, 
height, heighten. 

9. Ox. Bovine (Latin form). 

12. Surface. Superficial, super- 

fici.ally. 

Sea. M.arine or maritime (Latin 
form). 

Depth. Deep, deeply, depth, 
deepen. 

Oily. Oil {noun or verb), oily, 
oleaginous. 

13. Times. Time {noun or verb), 

tense, timely, temporal (L.atin 
form), temporary, temporarily. 
§ 2. 1. Really. Re.al, reality, re.ally, 
re.alise. 

Beast. Bestial, bestialise. 

2. Easily. Ease {noun or verb), 

c.asy, easily, disease. 

3. Forced. Force {noun or verb). 

forcible, forcibly, en-force. 
Pursuers. Pursue, pursuit. 

4. Men. hlan, human (Latin 

form). 

Destroy. Destructive, destruc- 
tively, destruction. 

Defence. Defend, defence, de- 
fensive. 

Provided. Provide, providence, 
pnidence, provision, jirovi- 
sional, provisionally. 

§ 3. Varieties. T.ary. various, vari- 
ously, v.atiety. variable. 
Frequents. Frequent' (verb), 
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fre'-qiient {(uljcrtire), fre- 
quently, frequency. 

Islands. W-rnd, islander, in- 
sular, isolate. 

(i) Teeth. Tooth, ilent.al (L.atiii 
fonn), dentist. 

{<!} Solitary. Sole, .solely, .soli- 
tude, .solit.ary. 

Gregarious. Ag-gregate. 

Societies. Soci.il, .soci.ally, 
society, ns-.soeiato. 

S -t. 2. Tongue. Lingual (Latin 
form), linguist. 

Flesh. I’le.slily, carnal (Latin 
form). 

Extracted. E.x-tract' (rcri), e.r'- 
tract (jioi'ii), e.xtr.actiou. 

?i. Succession. Succeeil, .success, 
.succc.ssive, .succcs.sful, .succes- 
.sion. 

5. Liquid. Liquor, liqnc-fy, liquid, 
liquidly, liquefaction. . 

C. Exposed. E.’cjio.sfc, exposure, ex- 
position. 

Air. Aity, aerial. 

S. Value (noun nr rcri), v.aluable. 
valuation. 

Present. I’res'-ent (novn), pre- 
.sent' {rerb). 

g Shake. .Sliake (verb or noun). 


17. — Solon and Creesus. 

This sdory is so svell knosvn that 
Solon has become a common noun 
for a vise man, and Croesus for a rich 
one. Thus ve B.ay “ he is a Solon in 
svisdom.” “He is the Crcp.sus of tlie 
family.” See Mid. Gram. § 30 (i). 

The event is .said to liave ocenrred 
about 500 years before Christ, and 
was first related hy the Greek 
historian Herodotus, from whom the 
account given below lias been freely 
tr.anslated. 

1. Lydian empire. Tliis empire 
embraced the we.stem half of Asia 
Minor. 

Climax. Highest point. 


There came. Why is “there” 
added to the verb ? Has it any 
signification ? Mid. Gram, g 29. 

Sages. Wise men. “ Sage ” is 
properly an adjective. It is here 
used as a noun in the Plural number. 
Adjectives proper have no Plural 
form distinct from the Singular. 

On his travels. Making a tour. 

Athens. A city of ancient Greece. 

Pretence. An alleged reason, but 
not the real one. 

To see the world. To see new 
places and things. 

To see. Mliieli Infinitive is tins ? 

To avoid. M'liicb Infinitive is 
this ? M'hat is the object after the 
verb “.avoid.” 

Sanction. Consent, permission. 

Repeal. Abrogate, cancel, annul. 

For ten years by. What is the 
object to the preposition “by”1 
Mid. Gram. § 273, and g 316 (c). 

2. As well as. In this sentence, 
is the chief emphasis laid upon the 
word “account” or upon the word.s 
“from a desire”? Mid. Gram. § 
289 (b). 

In the course of which. Is 
“ svliicli ” here used in a Restrictive 
or a Continimtive sen.se ? E.vplain the 
difference. 

Conduct. AVhy is the " to ” left 
out before this verb? Mid. Gram. 
§ 233 (a). 

And show. How many objects 
are there to the verb “ show ” ? 
Describe them. Mid. Gram, g 177. 

Magnificence. Splendour. 

3. Stranger. In what case is 
Ibis? Mid. Gram. § 384 (4). 

Heard much. Parse “niucli.” 
Mid., Gram. p. 142. 

Of thy wisdom. In what sen.se is 
“of” here used'? In the .sense of 
“ concerning.” 

Inquire. Point out the object to 
this verb. 

Felt sure. Was certain, was con- 
vinced. 
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4. Astonishment. Surprise, won- 
lier, amazement. 

Demanded. Tliis is a stronger 
word than “inquired.” It mc.ans 
tliat he inquired in a tone of com- 
mand or authorit)'. 

Surpassingly. E.ttremely, pre- 
eminently. 

Routed. Put to the rout, de- 
feated and threw into confusion. 

Gallantly. Bravely. 

Gave, paid. Name and describe 
the objects to each of these verbs. 

0 . Instruct. Edifj’, admonish. 

Enumerating. Counting out, men- 
tioning ill detail one after another. 

Particulars. This word is pro- 
perly an adjective ; it is Iicre used as 
a noun in the Plural number. 

State. This is a Transitive verb. 
Point out its object. Mul. Gram. 
§ 273 and § 316 (c). . 

Would be given. Show why this 
verb can take an object in the Passive 
voice. By what name are such 
objects known 1 Mid, Gram. § 193. 

6. Their means. Means of liveli- 
hood, pecuniary means. 

Endowed with. Possessed of. 

Public games. Games at wrest- 
ling, horse-racing, jumping, throwing 
the quoit, etc. 

About to be held. Parse “about” 
and “ to be held." Mid. Gram. § 235 
(rf). 

Now. On the force of “now 
see Mid. Gram. § 289 (d). 

Was to have been drawn. Was 
intended to have been drawn. 

Home. In what case is this 1 See 
Mid. Gram. § 386 (5). 

Too late. Later than was neces- 
sary for tlie purpose needed. 

Furlongs. In what case is “ fur- 
longs ” ? 

Applauded. Praised. 

Closed. Came to an end. 

Extolling. Praising in very high 
terms. 

Overjoyed. “Over" means 


“greatly," “mucli." Hence “over- 
joyed ” means “ mucii deliglited.” 

Straight before. Immediately in 
front of; here the adverb “straight" 
qualifies ■ the preposition “before.” 
Mid. Gram. § 253 (u). 

Her prayer being ended. Ex- 
plain the construction. Mid. Gram. 
§ 384 (5). 

Of the holy banquet. “ Banquet ” 
means “feast," It was customary at 
such festivals to eat the flesh of the 
animal offered in sacrifice, and this 
meal was hence called “ a holy ban- 
quet.” 

Asleep. On this fonn of adverb 
see Mid. Gram. § 267 (2). 

Statues. Stone - figures after the 
likeness of any one. 

7. Talking. Is this a Verbal 
noun or a Verbal adjective 1 

Broke in. Suddenly thrust his 
words into the conversation. 

Despised. Set at nought. 

8. Indeed. On this form of the 
adverb see Mid. Gram. § 207 (2). 

I know. Point out the object to 
this verb. 

Whole of limb. Uninjured in 
limb. 

He end. What is implied here in 
the use of the Subjunctive mood ? 
Mid. Gram. § 230 (4). 

Lacking. Deficient. 

To make. What kind of Transi- 
tive verb is this ? J/id. Gram. § 
178. 

It behoves us. We ought. Tliis 
is called an Imper.sonal verb because 
the pronoun denoting the person is 
placed after it in the Objective case. 

A gleam. A bright period. As a 
bright sunny day is followed by the 
darkness of night, so the sunshine or 
glc.am of happiness may lx; followed 
by the gloom of misfortune. 

' 9. Which Croesus. Show the case 
of “ which ” here. 

And which brought. Show the 
case of “which.” 

K 
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Indifference. Unconcern. 

Arrant fool. Utter fool. 

Wait. In rvlmt mood is tliis verb? 

The king -witnessed — saw the 
end. Analyse this .sentence. 

.-f. The king -ivitnessed his depart- 
ure with nmch iudilferenee — 
Principal clause. 

11. For he believed him to lie an 
arrant fool — Co-ord. to .1 . 

(J. Since he took no account of 
present good — Adverh clause 
to Jl. 

L>. Bnt bade men always wait — 
Co-ord. to C. 

K. Till they saw the end — Adverb 
clause to IJ. 

10. A few years. In what c.ise 
is ■■ ye.ars ” ? 

Fell. What is the causal form of 
this Intransitive verb ? Mid. Gram. 

§ ISO. 

Ha-ving reigned. Is this a Verbal 
noun nr a Verl)al adjective ? 

Plunged, expecting. 'Ilic-se par- 
tieijiles qualify the Possessive pronoun 
“his.” 

Divine. He.aven-sent. 

11. Interpreters, llio Persian.s 
(to which race Cjtus belonged) did 
not under.st.and the Greek language 
spoken by CTccsus ; so Cyrus sent 
.some interpreters. 

Three times. In what case is 
“ times ” ? 

Inquire. Point out tlie object or 
objects to this verb. 

Drew near. On the Intransitive 
u-e of “drew” .see Mid. Gram. 
g ISO (h). 

Held his peace. Remained .silent. 

Importunate. Persistent. j 

Philosopher. A sage or wi.se man, 
a seeker after wi.sdom. 

He told them that, etc. Convert 
the whole of tlie sentence from the 
Indirect to the Direct narration, ! 
ilov.ui to “ themselve.s happy.” i 

Hade light of it. Treated it as 
worthless. 


Instability. Insecurity, uncer- 
tainty. 

. Considered. What kind of 'IV.ansi- 
tive verb is this ? Mid. Gram. § I7S. 

12. Bethinking himself. Causing 
himself to think or reflect. 

Retribution. Suffering the very 
evil which he was inflicting on 
another. 

Words. 

1. Conquests. Conquer, conqueror. 
Empire. Imperial, imperious. 
Intended. Intend, intent, inten- 
tion, intentional, intentionally. 

Pretence. Pretend, pretence, 
jwetentious. 

Laws. Law, legal, loyal, lawyer. 

2. Received. Receive, receipt,’ re- 

cejition, receptive, receptacle. 
Royal. Reign, royal, royally, 
royalty. 

Conduct. Con-duct' {verb), con'- 
duct (noun). 

3. Stranger. Strange, strangely, 

stranger, estrange, e.strange- 
nient. 

Knowledge. Know, knowing, 
knowingly. 

Con-victions. Con - vict' (verb), 
con'-vict (noun). 

4. Prosperous. Prosper, prosper- 

ous, prosperously, prosperity. 
Children. Child, childish, chUd- 
Ishly, childhood. 

5. Example. E.xemplary, e.veni- 

plify. 

6. Endowed. Endue, endow, en- 

dowment. 

Strength. Strong, .strongly, 
strength, strengthen. 

Oxen. O.v, bovine (Latin form). 
Applauded. Applaud, applause, 
plausible. 

Image. Imaginary, imagina- 
tion. 

7. Angrily. Anger, angry, angrily. 
Private. Privately, privacy. 
Rich. Riches, richly, en-rich, en- 
richment. 
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8. Assuredly. Assure, a.ssurancc, 

assured, a.ssuredly. 

Complete. Complete (verb), com- 
plete (adj.), completely, com- 
pletion, complement. 

Unite. One, unit, unity, union, 
unite, united, unitedly. 
Number. Numeral, e-niimerate. 

9. Presents. Pre-sent' (verb), pres'- 

ent (noun). 

Fool. Polly, foolisli, foolisbly, 
be-fool. 

10. Prisoner. Prison, prisoner, im- 

prison, imprisonment. 

Silence. Silence (noun), silence 
(verb), silent, silently. 

11. Questioned. Question (verb), 

question (noun), questionable, 

. questionably. 

Exclaimed. Exclamation, ex- 

clamatory. 

Exjflain. Explanation, explana- 
tor3% 

Instability. Stable, establish, 

establishment, unlstable, iii- 
stabilit}’. 

Applied. Applj’, applicant, ap- 
plication, applicable. 

Happy. Hap, perhaps, haply, 
happen, happj', happil.v, happi- 
ness. 

18. — ^Proverbs that are Per- 
nicious. 

1. There are. Why is “there” 
used here 1 d/W. Gram. § 29. 

Conspicuous. Evident, prominent, 
manifest. Analj’se this paragr.aph : — 

A. There are some popular pro- 

verbs — Princijial clause. 

B. That are apt to do a great deal 

of harm — Adj. clause io A. 

C. Because thej' c.an more easily 

be applied to a bad purpo.se 
— Adv. clause to B. 

B. Than (the}' c.an be applied) to a 
good one — Adv. clause io C. 

E. ' And because the amount of 


truth is not so couspiruous 
— Co-ord. in C. 

F. Which they contain — Adj. 

danse io K. 

G. As the falsehood (is cousj)icu- 

ous) — Adv. danse io E. 

2. Depends on. What kind of 
verb is this? Mid. Gram. § 187. 
Point out the subject and the object 
to this verb. 

We must do. TVe ought to do. 
Mid. Gram. p. 21S, jiar. 9 (d). 

With whom we are thrown. 
Amongst whom we happen to he 
placed. 

3. Motto. A short saying u'-cd a.s 
a guide to conduct. 

Inverted. Beversed, as when the 
.sjibjcct and object to a verb change 
places. 

Confidence. Courage. 

To perform it. Wliich Infinitive 
is this ? 

4. It is not true. To what doe.s 
“it” here refer? Mid. Gram. § l.'ll 
(c). 

Bought. Bribed. 

Tempt. 'IVy, that Is, put their 
honesty to a test •, attract. 

Seduce. Lead a.stray ; lead into 
sin. 

5. Charity. Giving help to the 
needy. 

Should begin. Ought to begin. 
“ Should ” is here used in the .‘•eiise 
of duty. Mid. Gram. p. 214, p.ar. 3 
(e). 

6. Dangerous. Liable to Iw iius- 
u.sed. 

Tlicre arc three clauses or simple 
sentences in jiar. G. Name them. 

Substitute. In what mood is this 
verb ? See Mid. Gram. § 233 (a). 

Article. A piece of propert}' of 
any kind. 

7. In the lurch. In a .state of 
danger and without help. 

Justify. Defend. 

Disguise. Hide by some fabi' 
colouring or covering. 
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Ugliness. Deformity of appcar- 
niicf ; liL'Mce bri.''L-iiess of cliarriuter. 

There are s-i.': clau.ses in this 
panigrai)li. 

.1. Since it L not intrely liard (for 
an empty .sack to stamt iip- 
riglit) — Adv. dau.te to A. 

li. But (it is) imposhililc for an 
empty .sack to .stand upright 
— Co-ord. to A. 

C. Such a proverb implies — Priti- 
cijml clau/:e. 

J). That it is imjiossihle for a poor 
man to he upright or honest 
— Xovn rJuu.ie to C. 

E. And thus it makes e.vcuscs for 

di'-hone.sty — Co-ord., to C. 

F. Wiiere no c.vcu.se ouglit to he 

admitted — Adj. clause to F. 

Excuse. A idea or defence for some 
mi-'leed. 

P. The few. E.vplain this phrase. 
MOL Crum. § 09 (c). 

Bound. Bound hy a promise, 
jdedged. 

Trouble. In what mood is this 
verb ? MOt. tJram. § 23-3 («). 

Pernicious. Harmful, no.vious. 

Hereditary. Traditional, handed 
down from father to son. 

Stealing. I.s tliis a Genind or a 
Participle 1 Is the S’erh Tran.sitive 
here or Intransitive ? MOl. Gram. 
§ ISO (a). 

10. Tool. Instrument. 

Get all the profit, etc. 

A. Get all the profit — Frincijiul 
cln vse, 

Jj. Tliat yon can — Adj. clause to 
A . 

C. But me .some one else .as a tool 
for the purpo-se — Co-ord. to A. 

I). And take care — Co-ord.. to C. 

K. 'Iliat the injury doe.s not fall 
on yourself — Foun- clause 
to 1). 

F. If any one is injimed — Adr. 
clovse to K. 

O. But (that the injury falls) on 
him — Co-ord. to E. 


11. Lest you should. Mid. Gram . 
§ 424, Folc. 

Say or do. MHiat i.s the object to 
these verbs ? 

Acted on. Wlmt kind of verb is 
this ? A prepositional verb. Sec 
Mid. Gram. § 187. 

Public, private. On wliicb of 
these two words i.5 the .stress or 
emphasis chiefly laid 2 Mid. Gram. 
§ 289 (J). 

Words. 

1. Popular. People, popularly, 

popularise, population ; popu- 
lous. 

Applied. Apply, application, 
applicant, applicable. 

Contain. Content, contentment, 
eonteutedly. 

2. Depends. Depend, dependent, 

dependant, dependence. 
Practise. Practice (noun), prac- 
tise (verb), practitioner, practi- 
cal, practically. 

Imitate. Imitator, imitative, 
imitation. 

S. Rule. Rule (noun), ntle (verb), 
regular, regularly, regulation, 
regulate. 

Civilised. Civil, civilly, civilian, 
civilisation. 

Duty. Due, debt, duty, dutiful, 
dutifullj-. 

4. Price. Precious, preciou.sly, price. 
True. Trow', troth, true, truth, 

truly. 

Tempt. Temptation, tempter, 
temptingly. 

5. Reason. Reason (verb or noun), 

rational, rationally, reasonable. 
Home. Homely, domestic (Latin 
form). 

7. Justify. Just, justly, justice, 

justify. 

8. Implies. Imply, implication. 
Poor. Poorly, poverty, im- 
poverish, impoverishment. 

9. Concealed. Conceal, conceal- 

ment. 
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Trouble. Trouble (noun or verb), 
troublesome. 

Hereditary. Heir, heirloom, 
hereditary, inherit, inherit- 
ance. 

Night. Nightly,noctumal(Latin 
form), benighted. 

11. Agree. Agreement, agreeable. 

Public. Publicly, publish, pub- 
licity, publication. 

Private. Privately, privacy. 

19. — The Loss of the “Eoyal 
George.” 

The Royal Gcoryc was a man-of- 
war, carrying one hundred guns. On 
the 29th August 1782, while riding at 
anchor in port, she suddenly heeled 
over to one side and sank ; and all 
her crew, consisting of some 800 men, 
and her admiral, named Kempenfelt 
(who was quietly writing a letter in 
his cabin below deck), were drowned. 
The disaster could hardly have been 
foreseen. The men on deck had 
moved many of the guns out of their 
places, and left them standing loose 
upon their wheels on the deck, in 
perfectly calm weather. A land- 
breeze suddenly .sprang up, which 
caught the sails of the ship and sent 
the heavy guns suddenly rolling to 
one side of the vessel. The weight, 
thus suddenly thrown upon one side 
of the ship by the guns, sent her 
heeling over. Tlie ship could not 
right herself ; the water poured in ; 
and every one on board was drowned. 
Jlany attempts were made to pull up 
the vessel, but in vain. Nothing but 
portions of the 'wreck were recovered, 
and these only by means of gun- 
jiowder. 

1. Toll. Ring the bells of 
churches. 

The brave. HHiat noun is under- 
stood after “brave”? The noun 
“men.” 


No more. T)c.ad. Tliis adverbial 
phr.ase is complement to the verb 
“are.” 

Sunk. Tliis is an example of an 
Intransitive verb being used as the 
Past Participle and jdaced after the 
noun which it qualifies. See Mid. 
Gram. § 242 (i). Such a thing 
rarely occurs except in poetry. 

Fast by. This is .an example in 
which an adverb (fast) qualifies a 
preposition (bv). See Mid. Gram. 
§ 253 (rt). 

2. Heel. Le.an to one side. In what 
mood is this ? Mid. Gram. § 231! (n). 

Laid her. A ship is always spoken 
of as feminine. 

3. Land-breeze. A breeze coming 
from the laud. 

Shrouds. Tlie shrouds are the 
ropes which join the mast-heads to 
the two sides of the ship. They are 
intended as a support to the masts. 

Overset. Capsized, upset. 

4. Isgone. Point out .any dilTereiire 
that may exist Ixdween “is gone" 
and “has gone.” Mid. Gram. § 200. 

Done. Finished. 

5. Tempest. Hurricane, violent 
■stonn. 

Sprang no leak. A le.ak is a hole 
or crack through which water can 
nish into a ship. In the jilira-e 
“spring a le.ak,” the verb “.spring” 
(which is properly Intransitire) is 
used in a causal sense ; as in (he ex- 
amples given in Mid. Gram. § 185. 
A Ic.akage in a ship is very like a 
fountain in the e.arth ; in both c.a^es 
water springs out. A ship is said to 
s})rinya le.ak when it suddenly roi/.w.s 
a leak to spring, that is. wlieii it sud- 
denly begins to leak. 

Fatal. Causing the ship to sink. 

C. Held the pen. This is ex- 
jdained in the summary given above. 

7. "Weigh up. Haul uji out of 
(he water. The affempts th.ai were 
made to pull up the ship .are alluded 
to in the summary. 
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Cup. If tho .';linul(l >)e 

liMltU up uniiijnrfil, tliut would In; 
0 time for rejoicing and ji.-Lcsing round 
the v. ine-cup ; hut the wine at such .a 
time would he mingled with tho tears 
that England ov.-es to the dead. 

Owes. Owes to the hrave men 
who have perished. 

S. Thunder. Idiat is, the gunsor 
cannon which make the thunder. 

Plough. Tlie keel of a ship is 
.said to j)lough tho se-a, as a j)lough 
cuts the e.aith. 

Main. Ocean. 

0. Shall plough. Ilere “ shall ” 
is used instead of “will” in the 
Tliird Person Future. Why? Be- 
cause it was ridt’d hy I’rovidence 
(see Mill. dram, g 207, h) that he 
and Ids men .should perish, .although 
the ship in which they were drowned 
might perh.ajjs he flo.atod again. 

Worms. 

2. Side. Side {nnvn), side {ycrli), 
lateral (Latin fonn). 

!!. Complete. Complete (rerh or 
adjective), completely, comple- 
ment. 

Fatal. Fate, fatal, fatally, fatalist. 
9. Victories. Victor, victory, vic- 
torious, victoriously, con-vicl' 
(irrl), eon'-vict {7toji/i). 

20. — The Death of Aurangzeh. 

1. Aurangzeh v.-.as one of the 
Moghal Emperors of India, — the 
lifth from Batjer, hy whom the dynasty 
w.as founded. He came to the throne 
in .v.n. 1G58. 

Operation. Movement, action. 

Conceived. Understood, jdc- 

tured to the mind. 

Exhausted. Worn out with 

fatigue, hunger, and thirst. 

Cattle. >Iention other examples 
of nouns .Singular in form, hut Plural 
in sense. J/id. dram, g 'i'J. 

Dispirited. Dejected. 


All. All the troops, camp- 
followers, etc. 

Marksmen. Musketeers. 

Charges. Attacks. 

To complete. Tins is the Genin- 
di.al Infinitive. 

Dispersion. Rout. 

The fate. Tlie event which actu- 
ally took place. It tneans that a 
jiortion of the army w?-s actually 
dispersed and destroyed. 

It is a subject. To what does 
“it ” refer ? Mid. Gram. § l.ol (c). 

.1. Such, indeed, was the fate of a 
portionof the army — Princi- 
pal danse. 

j:. And it is a subject of pious 
exultation to the Mussulman 
historians — Co-ord. to A. 

(J. Tliat the emperor himself 
escaped falling into the hands 
of the enemies — Noun-da^ise 
toB. 

h. Whom he had once .so much 
despised — Ad.j. clause to C. 

Exultation. Delight, 

Falling. Tliis is a Genuid, the 
object to the verb “ escaped.” 

2. Twenty years. In wh.at ca.se 
is “years” ? 

Before. Wliat part of speech is 
this ? 

Elated. Uplifted. Puffed ui) 
with success. 

The remains. All that was left. 
This is an e.\ample of a noun which 
is alw.ays used in the Plural, and has 
no Singular. See Mid. Gram. § 86 
(/)- 

Ruined greatness. This is an 
example of the Past Participle of an 
Intransitive veib. See Mid. Gram. 
g 212 (i). 

About to witness. Explain this 
construction. See Mid. Gram. § 
2.35 (rf). 

3. Of late. On this form of ad- 
verb .see Mid. Gram. § 2G7 (3). 

Impaired. We.akened, enfeebled, 
changed for the worse. 
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Overcame. Recovered from, con- 
quered. 

Threatened his life. Almost put 
an end to his life. 

Sink. Pail, collapse. 

Accumulated. Piled together, or 
collected. 

On reaching. Is this a Verbal 
noun or a Verbal adjective ? 

He said. What conjunction is 
understood after “said”? Mid. 
Gram. § 317. 

That to come. Show that “that” 
is here a Demonstrative pronoun, and 
not a Demonstrative adjective. Mid. 
Gram. § 149 and § 152 (i). The 
life to come ; the future life. 

Haunt him. Constantly recur to 
his mind. 

Remorse. A sense of guilt. 

Monarch. The sole ruler of a 
large kingdom. 

Fears. The meaning is that 
Aurangzeb suffered more from a 
sense of fear than from a sense of 
guilt. The fear that one of his sons 
would make him a prisoner in the 
same waj' .as he himself had made liis 
father a prisoner. 

Meted out. Measured out. 

4. Having proposed. VRi.atsort 
of grammatical construction is this ? 
Ifid. Gram. § 384 (5). 

Common prudence. Ordin.ary 
prudence. 

Required. Made necessary. 

Crisis. A juncture of events re- 
quiring prompt and decisive action, 
so as to secure the object desired and 
avert disaster. Give the Plnral form 
of “crisis.” Mid. Gram. § 76. 

Interprets them into, etc. Hu- 
derst ands them in the light of a design, 
etc. 

Entreating. Earnestly begging 
for. Is this a Genind or a P.articiple ? 

Ruining. Doing incurable injury to. 

Abruptly. Suddenly. 

Pretext. Excuse ; the alleged but 
not the real reason. 


Unwholesome. Injurious to 
health. 

Was so unwholesome. Vdiy is 
“ was ” here in the Past tense ? Stid. 
Gram. § 434. 

Fumes of ambition. An atmos- 
phere that smells of some ambitious 
design. “Fumes” liter.ally moans 
the odour tlnat comes out of fermciitcil 
liquor, as the “ fumes of wine.” 

Although. VRiat conjunction is 
understood .after “altliougii ” ? Mid. 
Gram. § 322. 

Prevailed on. Induced, pcr.snadeil. 
Tin's is a prepositional verb in the 
Passive voice. 

Importunity. Pertinacity in ask- 
ing for a thing. 

To allow him. Tliis is the Simple 
or Noun-Infinitive and stands as com- 
plement to the Factitive verb “pre- 
vailed on.” Mid. Gram, g 23.5 (e). 

To pay. Tins is the complement 
to the Factitive verb “ allow.” 

His new government. Tiie govern- 
ment to which he had been newly or 
lately appointed. 

His finding. On the use of the 
Possessive c.asu before a Verbal noun 
see Mid. Gram. § 2.50. 

Excuse. Pretext. 

5. Measures. Plans. 

Completed. C.arried out to the full. 

Sensible. Conscious. This adjec- 
tive is the complement to the verb 
“bec.ame.” In what other gram- 
in.atic.al forms can a complement Iw 
expressed ? 2[id. Gram, g 1S2. 

Became. VTiy is this verb in the 
■P.ast tense ? Sec Mid. Gram, g 422, 
rule 1. 

*-I. lu this .awful moment he wrote 
a letter to Prince Az-arn — 
Princijml clause. 

JJ. Or (he) dictated (a letter to 
Prince Az.am) — Co-ord. tn A. 

C. In which his worldly counsels 
are mi.ved with broken sen- 
tences, giving utterance to 
the feeling of remorse and 
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terror — Ai^ji’elitc clause to A 
(tail II. 

J>. wliicli Ids soul ivas a"i- 

t.iteil — A djectice clause to O. 

K. And wiiieh lie closes svitli a sort 
of desperate resignation — 
(la-ord. to Jj, 

Atvful. .Solemn ; filling the mind 
with awe. 

Broken sentences. Incomplete, 
fragmentary, or unlinishcd scntence.s. 

Giving utterance to. Expre.ssing, 

Agitated. Distiirhed, distracted. 

Desperate resignation. Hopeles.s 
snhmission to what must come. 

What may. The verb "come ” is 
the Principal verb to the Au.viliary 
“ may.” Whatever fate may befall me. 

Launched. “To launch” is to 
move or .slide a ship from the land 
into the water. 

C. Admonition. Warning, caution. 

That to Azam. For what noun 
is the Deinon.strativc pronoun “that” 
here H'cd as substitute ? 

Habits. Mode.s of action, methods. 

Tour courtiers. 'Die men about 
your person and court. 

However deceitful. "Wliatovcr 
secret plots they may be forming, 
iliese words show what the character 
of Anrangzeb w.as. He trusted no one, 
ami suspected that every one around 
him had some purpose hostile to hini- 
.self. 

Art. Cunning, tact. 

Situation. Po.sition, viz. the near 
approach of de.ath. 

Breaks out. E.xplain the Intran- 
sitive use of this verb. Mill. Gram. 
§ 180 {b). 

Wherever. Wliat is the force of 
“ever” ? Mid. Gram, g IbO (c). 

Committed. Been guilty of. 

It was done for you. Tills is said 
by Anrangzeb in defence of himself ; 
but the defence is not .sound. He, in 
fact, dill everything for himself, and 
had his own interests alway.s in view, 
not those of his son or of any one else. 


His last. What noiin is under- 
stood after “ last ” ? How can an 
Intransitive verb like “breathed” 
t.ake an object after it ? Mid. Gram. 
§ 183 (d). 

Words, 

1. Operation. Operate, operative, 

operation. 

Conceived. Conceived, conceit, 
conceited, conception. 

Exhausted. E.vhau.st, c.xhau.stion, 
exhaustive, cxhaustingly. 

Confusion. Confound, confuse, 
confusion, confu.scdly. 

Incessant. Cea.se, ces.sation, in- 
cessant, iiiee.ssantly. 

Alarmed. Alarm {verb), alarm 
(noun), .alarmingly. 

Expecting. Expect, expectation, 
cxpect.ant, e.xpectantl.v. 

Moment. Momentary, momentous, 
momentarily. 

Destruction. Destroy, destructive, 
destructively. 

Pious. Piously, piety. 

Exultation. Exult, exultant, ex- 
ultantly. 

Enemies. Inimical. 

2. Received. Receive, receipt, re- 

ception, receptive, receptively. 

Remains. Remain (rerh), remains 
(noun), remainder, remnant. 

Ruined. Ruin (verb), ruin (noun), 
niinou.s, niinonsly. 

3. Health. Heal, lialc, whole, healthy, 

healthily. 

Gradually. Grade, gradual, gradu- 
.ally. 

Continued. Continue, continual, 
continu.ally, continuous, con- 
tinuously. 

Appear. Appearance, .apparition, 
apparent, apparently. 

Public. Publish, publicly, pub- 
lication, publicity. 

Attend. Attention, attentive, 
attentively, attendant. 

Anxiety. Anxious, anxiously. 

Letters. Literate, illiterate. 
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Extent. Extend, extent, exten- 
sive, extensivel)'. 

Failure. Fail, failure, fault, 
faulty, faultily. 

Imprisoned. Prison, prisoner, 
imprison, imprisonment. 

Expresses. Express, expression, 
expressive, expressively. 

Action. Act [verb or noun), active, 
agent. 

4. Proposed. Propose, proposal, 

proposition. 

Common. Commoner, community, 
commonly. 

Prudence. Prudent, prudential. 

Crisis. Critical, critic, critically, 
criticise. 

Design. Design [verb or noun), 
designedly. 

Alive, Life, live ; rital (Latin 
form). 

Exactly. Exact {verb), exact {ad- 
jective), exaction, exactness. 

Used. Use {verb], use {noun), 
useful, usefully, utilise, utility. 

Prevailed. Prevalent, prevalence, 
prevail. 

Importunity. Importune {verb), 
importunity, importun.ate, im- 
portunately. 

Exertions. Exert, exertion, exer- 
cise. 

Authority. Author, autliorise, 
authority, authoritative, authori- 
tatively. 

Compel. Compulsion, compulsor.y. 

Proceed. Procedure, process, pro- 
ceeding. 

5. Counsel. Counsel {verb or noun), 

counsellor. 

Resignation. Resign, resigned, 
resignedly, resignation. 

G. Favourite. F.avour(7!Oimorrcr&), 
favourite, favourable, favour- 
ably. 

Admonition. Admonish, monitor. 

Retained. Retention, retentive. 

Deceitful. Deceive, deceit, de- 
ceptive, deceptively, deceitful, 
deceitfully. 


Crimes. Crimin.al, crimin.'illv. 

Punishment. Punish, punitive, 
pain, penal, pen.alty, im])nnilj'. 

[ 

t 21. — Sermon on the Mount. 

1 Sermon. An address on the .sui)- 
ject of religion. 

1. Disciples. Follower.s, listeners. 

Blessed. In this and the follow- 
ing sentences, the complemem 
“blessed” is put before, instead of 
after, its verb. Why ? Sec Mid. 
dram. § 182, Kote 2, .and § 409. 

Poor in spirit. Humble-minded. 

Comforted. Consoled — in tin; 
future life, if not in the present one. 

Meek. Mild of temper, gentle. 

Inherit. Become jio^scssor.s of or 
heirs to. Those who claim the Ica'-t 
.shall get the most. 

Persecuted. Oppressed, ill-trc.ated. 

2. Revile. Speak evil of, re- 
proach. 

Exceeding glad. On the irregular 
use of an adjective like “ exceeding ” 
for qualifying another adjective see 
Mid. dram, g 3S9. 

Great. Here, as in the word 
“blessed” above, the complement is 
placed first for the sake of emphasis. 

Prophets. Exi)ounders of God’s 
comm.ands. The word does not 
merely mean “ men who foretell the 
future.” 

The salt of the earth. S.alt is 
remarkable for its purifying pro- 
perties. In the same way the dis- 
ciples of Clirist, hy their example and 
teaching, will have a i)urifying influ- 
ence upon the rest of mankind. 

Hath lost its savour. Has lo«t 
its purifying propertie.s and whole- 
some taste. 

3. Bushel. A vessel having the 
cai)acity of a bushel ; that is, S 
gallons or 82 quarts. 

Candlestick, lliaf in wiiicli the 
candle is lixetl. It is caileil “ stiek," 
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lu’C.incc this was originally maileonly 
of wood. 

Shine. In what mood is “shine”? 
drain. § (n). 

Glorify. Praise, extol, honour. 

•3. Destroy, Cancel. 

The law or the prophets. Tlic 
“law” means the laws of Moses alxnil 
rites, ceremonies, etc. The “pro- 
jiliels” means tlie moral teaching 
given hy the prophets. 

Fulfil. Complete what in the law 
and the jirophets w,as left incomplete. 

Till heaven and earth, etc. So 
long as heaven and earth last. 

Jot, tittle. The smallest particle 
or atom. 

Accomplished. Fnirilled, com- 
pleted. 

TThosoever. Show tlie force of 
“ ever,” “soever.” Mill. O'rrtOT. §159 
(c). 

Teach men so. Teach men to 
break it. Parse “ so." Mill. Oram. 
i 154. 

Exceed. Surpass in quality. 

Scribes. Litcially, writers. This 
w.xs tlie name given to tliat class of 
men who expounded the laws of 
Moses, Tliey were sometimes called 
“ lawyers.” 

Levites. An inferior order of 
priests in the ancient Jewish church. 

Pharisees. Tiiis was the name 
given to a very rigid sect, who 
followed the ceremonial laws of 
Moses very closely, hut were ajit to 
neglect the mor.al or natural laws. 

5. In danger of judgment. In 
dangerof being brought before a judge. 

Raca. Tliis is a Hebrew word 
expressing contempt. 

Council. An .assembly of judge.s, 
a higher trilnmal than that of an 
individual judge. 

Hell fire. There was a valley out- 
side .Temsalcin in wliicii the iiodies 
of criminals were tlirown and hiinit, ^ 
after tiie criminals had been executed, j 
This dreaded valley was sometimes ] 


spoken of as tlie place of future 
1 nnisiimeut reserved for sinner-s. 

A gift. A religious oiTering or gift. 

Hath ought against thee. Has 
any wrong to he redressed ; any 
grievance or complaint against tliee. 

Go thy way. Wliat kind of object 
is “ way ’’ to the verb “ go ” ? 3Iid. 
Oram. § 1 88 (h). 

Reconciled. Restored to brotherly 
love. 

In the way. Tlie meaning is •. if 
thou and thy adversary are actually 
on the way to the judge’.s court, 
come to terms with him on the road. 

Haply. By chance, perchance, 
perhaps. 

Deliver thee. Put thee in the 
power of the judge hy proving thee 
to bo guilty. In what mood is this 
verb ? Mid. Gram. § 226. 

The officer. Iho man appointed 
to carry out the sentence of the 
judge. 

0. Stumble, Trip ; th.ut is, fall 
into .sin. 

Offend. Cause to stumble ; that 
is, lead into sin. 

Divorcement. Tlie cancellation of 
mairinge. 

Saving. Except. 

7. To them of old time. To 
those who lived in foniier times ; 
th.at is, the time before Jesus ap- 
peared on earth. 

Forswear thyself, hlakc a false 
oath ; make an oath and leave it un- 
fulfilled. 

Communication, A’our mode of 
communicating with other men. 

Tea, yea; nay, nay. A man who 
has given Ids word “ yes ” or “no " is 
hound to keep it ; and the fact of liis 
having made an oath to keep it will 
not hind liirn to his word any closer. 

S. An eye for an eye, etc. This 
is the law of retaliation, like for like. 
But the lav,' announced hy Clirist is 
tlie law of pardon. 

Would go. Jlay wi.sli to go. 
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Coat, cloak. A cloak is Tvorn 
outside a coat, and is the larger gar- 
ment of the two. 

Twain. Two. 

9. Reward. What praise or what 
reward do you deserve ? 

Publicans. These were a very 
de.spised class, because, although they 
were Jew.s by blood and religion, 
they collected the Roman taxes from 
Jews, and this made them very un- 
popular. 

Salute. Show respect for. 

Words. 

1. Blessed. Bless (rcri), blessing 

{noun), bles.sedness ; bliss, 
blissful. 

Inherit. Heir, hereditary, in- 
herit, inheritance. 
Righteousness. Eight, rightly, 
righteous, righteously, right- 

Filled. Fill, full, fully, fulness, 
fulfil. 

2. Revile. Vile {adjective), \'ilely, 

vilifj-, re-vile. 

Falsely. False, falsify, false- 
hood, falsely. 

Exceeding. E.xceed, excess, ex- 
cessive, excessively, excecd- 
ingly. 

Prophets. Prophet, prophe.sy 
{verb), prophecy (noun), pro- 
phetic, 

3. Light. Light (noun), light 

{adjective), lighten, or en- 
lighten {verb). 

4. Destroy. Destruction, destnic- 

tive, destructively. 

5. Judgment. Judge, judicial, 

judicious, ad-judge, pre-judice. 
C.. Heart. Heart}-, cordial (L.atin 
form), dis-hearten. 

Offend. Offence, offensive, offens- 
ively. 

7. Time. Timely, temporal, tense. 

temponary, temporarily. 

9. Hate. Hateful, hatred. 


22. — Fidelity. 

§ 1. The Ar.vb akd His Iloiv^r.. 

1. Caravan. A company of mer- 
chants, pilgrims, or others travelling 
together with c.araels over a long 
tract of countr}' ; and c.specially over 
a de.sert. VJiat kind of noun is this ? 
Mid. Gram. § 37. 

Gang. A band of robber.s. What 
kind of noun is this ? 

Booty. Plunder. 

Examining. Is this a Verbal 
noun or a Verbal adjective ? 

To meet. W’hich Infinitive is 
this ? 

2. Overpowered. Defeated. 

Prisoners. In what case is this 

noun ? See Mid. Gram. § 381 (2). 

3. Its master. In what case is 
“m.aster” ? Mid. Gram. § 880 (0). 

4. Caress. Pat it or stroke it 
fondly. 

5. The hollow. The palm. Tlie 
noun “part” is understood after 
“hollow.” The adjective is thus 
used as a noun. Mid. Gram. § 128 

(-3). 

Skim. Run lightly over the sur- 
face. 

Bathe. On the Intransitive use of 
this verb .see Mid. Gram. § 160 {b). 

S. Celebrated. Extolled, made 
famous. 

Sagacity. Clevenie.ss, intelli- 

gence. 

Words. 

1. Rich. Riches, richly, en-rieh, 
en-richment. 

Dividing. Divide, divi.sion, 
dindend, divisor. 

3. Horse. Equine (Latin form of 

adjective). 

4. Side. L.ateral (Latin form of 

adjective), sidew.ays {(idrcr!i). 

5. Friend. Friendly, fnhinl'-hip, 

be-friend, friendliness. 

Tongue. Lingnal (Latin form 
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of ndjectivc), linguist, lan- 
giingf. 

C. Noble. Nobly, noblcnc.s.?, en- 
noble. 

§ 2. Irji.v Ayr ) the Lion'. 

1. Odessa. A city in Sontliem 
Rn'.^i.a, on tlie nortbern shore of the 
Bl.ick Se.T. 

Equestrian. Consisting of horse- 
men. 

Troupe. A company engaged in 
making ijcrfomianccs or show.s in 
public. Wliat kind of noun is 
“tronpe.” JAW. Gram. § 37. It 
is .sounded as "troop." 

Romantic. Pertaining to rom- 
ance. A t.ale relating to some very 
unusual or .striking adventure is said 
to !>c romantic. 

Quiet. Retiring, modest, the 
opjiosite to Ixdd. 

Superior to. On the use of “to” 
after Latin Compar,ative.s see Mid. 
Gram. § 1.37. 

0rdlnai7 run. Average character. 

Figure. .S'iiow themsclve.s before 
the pjublic. 

Acrobats. Persons who perform 
feat.s in the air, .as walking on rope.s, 
etc. 

Circuses. A circular enclosed 
space for the sake of public perforra- 
ance.s is e.alled a circus. 

Graceful. Graceful in figure, well 
shaped. 

Fatal. Disastrous, ruinous. 

2. Leo and Nero. In what c.ase 
are these nouns and why ? Mid. 
Gram. § 384 (2). 

A year before. Is “before” 
here an adverb, or a conjunction, or 
a preposition ? 

Sullen. Morose, ill-tempered, 
sulky. 

Vicious. Malign.ant, ready at .any 
time to do any one an injurv'. 

To keep it. Which Infinitive is 
this ; 


Tractable. JIanagcable. Tliis is 
the complement to the verb “keep.” 

Arena. The floor of the circu.s or 
other enclosed place, in which the 
performances are held. 

3. A. I had not been long in this 
company — Prin. clause. 

Jj. Before I perceived — Adjective 
clause io A. 

C. That Irma had two admirers 
in the circus troupe — 
Xoun-clausc to B. 

1). One of whom was a fine 
inauly young Frenchman, 
a bare-back rider profes- 
sionally — Co'Ord. io C. 

E. And the other (was) a boorish 

Rus.sian with a villainous 
cast about the eyes — Co- 
ord. to D. 

F. That made him look the per- 

fection of uglines.s — Adjec- 
tive clause to E. 

Long. What part of .speech is 
“long” here ? 

Circus troupe. P.arse “circus.” 
Mid. Gram. § 388. 

Rider. In what case is this noun 
.and why ? See Mid. Gram. § 384 
(3). 

Bare-back. This ine.ans that the 
horse on which he rode was bare- 
backed, that is, not fnmi.shed with a 
saddle. 

Boorish. Ill-mannered, ill-bred. 

Cast. Direction of the eye. 

Perfection of ugliness. A per- 
fect type or picture of ugliness. 

Say. In what mood is this verb ? 
Mid. Gram. § 233 («). 

Favoured. Selected, preferred. 

Suitor. One who pays his ad- 
dresses to a young woman, with a 
view to marriage. 

Dneasiness. Anxiety, care, dis- 
turbance of mind. 

Open. Undi.sguised, unre,serve<L 
unconcealed. 

Partiality. Preference. 

Burly. Big, clumsily shaped. 
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Confidant. A person to whom a 
secret is entrusted. It is sounded 
“con'-ft-dant'.” 

4. One day. In what case is 
“ day ” ? 

Perform. Go through the public 
performance. 

Better. In a better state of health. 

Avenues. An avenue is a road 
with a line of trees on each side. 

Refreshment. Food or drink. 

Deserted. Empty of visitors. 

Drunk. Intoxicated. 

Smoked on. Continued to smoke. 
When “ on ” is placed after a verb it 
generally implies that the action is 
continued. Thus “he went on=he 
continued going” •, “he slept on=he 
continued sleeping.” 

5. Moody. Sulky or suUen. 
Complement to the verb “ sat.” 

Revenged us. Taken vengeance 
for us. 

With drunken gravity. With a 
solemn, hut tipsy air. Show the 
difference in use between “ drunken ” 
and “ drunk.” Mid. Gram. p. 208. 

Relieved. Relieved or released 
from anxiety about Irma. 

Reassured. Restored to the same 
assurance or confidence as before. 

6. Talking. Is this a Geniud 
or a Participle ? Wliat is the 
object to the verb “ resumed ” ? 
“ Resumed ” me.aus recommenced, 
began again. 

Spurn. Reject with contempt. 

Shall not win. Observe here the 
force of “ shall.” The Russian speaks 
of the future .as if it were a com- 
mand or order from iiimself that 
Henri shall not win the hand of 
Irma. See Mid. Gram. § 207 (6). 

Told. AVhat is the object or ob- 
jects to this verb ? Mid. Gravi. § 177. 

Diabolical. Devilish, fiendish. 

Conceived. Imagined, thought 


of. 

A 


. 4 . 


few minutes — mistress. 

A few minutes before he came 


aw.ay from the circus — .Idv. 
clause to B. 

B. He had given the linn Revo a 

piece of meat stecjjod in a 
drug — Princijtal dau.sc. 

C. That would most certainly irri- 

tate the savage beast — Adj. 
clause (o B. 

D. And (that would) madden the 

hcast just at tlic very time 
, — Co-ord. to C. 

E. When it would be in the circle 

with its mislrc-ss — A dj. 
clause to D. 

Steeped. Soaked, saturated. 

Irritate. Excite to anger. 

7. I turned. What kind of verb 
is “tunied” hero! Mid. Gram. § 
ISO (/>). 

After he had told. What part of 
speech is “ after ” hero ? 

Realised. Imagined with as mucli 
reality as it 1 actually saw it. 

Glanced. Took a hasty look. 

In time to warn. Which Infiiii- 
live is this ? 

Trusting. Hoping with some de. 
gree of confidence. Wh.at eonjunc. 
tion is understood after “trusting.” 
Mid. Gram. | 317. 

As hard. As fast, as rapidly. 

Were up. Had been raised. Tlio 
adverb “ up ” is here tlie complement 
to the verb “ were.” Sec Mid. Gram. 
§ 270 (t). 

Naturally. As might be expected. 

Stalwart. Strong, muscular. 

Understood. The Eiiglishniau 
could not speak the Russian language, 
and hence he could not make himself 
understood. 

S. Above the strains. Exceeding 
the martial strains in distinctness of 
sound. 

Martial. Warlike ; licnce, stir- 
ring, sphited. 

The hand. IVhat kind of noun is 
this ? Tills word is commonly used 
for a comp.auy of musicians. 

Commotion. Disturbance. 
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Released me. D t me <io. Di> till 
iiou- they li.id Ix’eii lioMing him b.ack. 

Amphitlieatre. An enclosed 
■•-pnce li.ilf circular or nearly circular 
in .‘■lia[)e. It is circular on all .side.s 
hut one. On the prefix “aiuphi” 
.Sec Mid. Grrnn. ji. ][>G. 

We saw. What is the object to 
the verb “ .saw " ? Mid. Gram. § 
179 and § 320. 

Gesticulating. Tlirowing their 
arms into the air, and moving their 
bodic.s at random, without any definite 
purpose. 

All around. Here tlie adverb 
“all” (Mid. Gram. j). 141) qualifie.s 
the prej)Osition “around,” a.s is ex- 
plained in § 2.73 (a). 

Barred ring. A ring enclosed 
with bars. 

Prostrate. Overthrowm and not 
able to ri.sc. 

9. Paralysed. Unable to act, as 
if .struck by paraly.sis. 

Irons. Iron bars. A Slaterial 
noun u.sfd .as a Common noun. 

Opposite to. Point out the ob- 
ject to the preposition “to.” Mid. 
Grdhi. § 273 and § 31G (c). 

To my surprise, etc. Tlie pre- 
position “to” is here used in the sense 
of ca\ise leading to some effect. The 
effect of what he s.aw was “ surprise 
and delight.” Mid. Gram. § 276 (b). 

Majestic. Stately. 

Preparing. Show how this IVan-si- 
tive verb can be used Intransitively. 
See Mid. Gram. § ISO (b). 

Dashed. How has this become 
Intraii-sitive ? 

Mortal conflict. Conflict in which 
the one or the other must be killed. 

With, each other. Tlie construc- 
tion is, “while they were thus en- 
gaged — each was engaged, — with the 
other.” ITius “each ” is in apposi- 
tion to “they.” Mdiat kind of ad- 
jective is “each ” ? Mid. Gram. § 3 10. 

Audience. Tlie visitors who had 
come to hear and see. 


10. Fortunately. This adverb 
qualifies no one word in p.articular, 
but the whole seiiteuce. See Mid. 
Gram. § 254 and § 414 (a). 

Surgeon. A doctor who attend.s 
to wounds ; “ physician ” is a doctor 
who gives medicines. 

At hand. Rear, on the spot, in 
the amphitheatre. 

Relieved. Set free from suspense. 

Assurance. A statement made 
with confidence or emphasis. 

Had inflicted. What i.s the ob- 
ject to this verb ? Mid. Gram. § 
320. 

Analysis of jiar. 10 into clauses : — 

A. Fortunately a surgeon was at 
hand — Principal danse. 

Ti. And before we left the circles — 
Adverb clause to C. 

C. We were all greatly relieved by 

his assurance — Co-ord. to A. 

D. Tliat the wounds were not of a 

.serious nature — ff'onn-clause 
to C. 

E. (Which) the maddened animal 

had inflicted — Adjective 
dause to I). 

31. Engagement. Bu.sinesswhich 
engage.s a man’s time at a certain 
place and hour. 

Henri and Irma’s. Here observe 
the posses.sive case -ending is added 
only to the last of the two nouns. 
Mid. Gram. § 385 (5). 

The day after. Parse “ after.” 

Siberia. The northern part of 
Asia to which convicts are sent by 
the Ru.s.sian Government. 

Having undergone. Is this a 
Verbal noun or a Verbal adjective ? 

Tempered. Qualified, modified. 

Graceful. Appropriate. 

Courier. Runner, messenger. 

Decision. 'Die decision or verdict 
given against OrlofT. 

Diamond. Parte this word. Mid. 
Gram. § 388. 

Bracelet. An ornament worn 
round the wrist. 
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Words. 

1. Attached. Att.iclied, attaclmieiit. 

Horse. Equine (Latin form), 

equestrian. 

Circumstance. Circuinstantial, 
circumstantially. 

Company. Ac-company {verb), 
companion, companiouahle. 

Woman. Womanly, feminine 
(Latin form). 

Remarkably. Eemark {verb or 
noun), remark.able, remarkably. 

Graceful. Grace (verb or noun), 
graceful, gracefull)-. 

Maintained. Maintain, main- 
tenance. 

Respect. Respect (rerJ or noun), 
respectable, respectably ; re- 
spective, respectively. 

Public. Publish, publicly, publi- 
can, publicity, publication. 

Reputation. Repute (noun or 
verb), reputation, dis-reputablc. 

2. Named. Name (noun or verb), 

nominal, nominally, nominate, 
nominative. 

Dangerous. Danger, en-danger, 
dangerous, dangerously. 

Excessive. Exceed, exceeding, 
exceedingly, excess, excessive, 
excessively. 

Noble. Nobly,nobleness,on-noblc. 

Vicious. Vice, vicious, viciously, 
vitiate. 

Brute. Brutish, brutal, brutalise. 

Incessant. Cease, cessation, un- 
ce.osing, un-ceasingly, uicessaut, 
iuces.santly. 

Watchfulness. Wake, wakeful ; 
watch, watchful, watchfully. 

3. Perceived. Perceive, perception, 

perceptible, perceptibh'. 

Adnurers. Admire, admiration, 
admirable, admir.ably. 

Professionally. Profes.s, pro- 
fessor, professedly, profession, 
professional, professionally. 

ViUainons. Villain, villainy, vil- 
lainous, \-illainously. 


l.M, 

Favoured. I'.avonr, , favourite, 
favonralde, favounddy. 
Certainly. Certain, certainty, 
a.seertain. 

Confidant. Confide, confidant 
(iioiiit), coutideut (ai/J.), con- 
fidence, confidential, eoiili- 
deutially. 

Assured. Assure, assuredly, 
assurauee. 

•1. Perform. Performer, perform- 
ance. 

Night. Kigbtly, nocturnal (Latin 
form), be-nigbted. 

Deserted. De-sert' (rerb), dc-.'- 
ert (noun), desertion. 

5. Revenged. Vengeance, vimlie- 

tive, vindictively, re-venge. 

Gravity. Gr.avc, gravely, gravity ; 
grief, grieve, grievous, griev- 
ously; ag-gravate. 

Injured, Injure, injury, iiybiri- 
ou.s, injuriou.siy. 

6. Diabolical. Devil, devili-sii, dia- 

bolical. 

Conceived. Conceive, couccptioii, 
conceit, conceited, conceitedly. 

Madden, ilad, niadnc5s, niailly, 
madden. 

Beast. Beastly, bc.stial, bes- 
tialise. 

7. Realised. Beal, rc.ally, re.ality, 

realise. , 

Appearance. Appear, .apparent, 
apparently, a])p.arition. 

S. Terrible. Terror, terrify, ter- 
rible, terribly. 

Description. DcscrilK’, descrip- 
tion, descriptive, deserii)tively. 

9. People. Popular, i>opiilaTly, 
populate, pojiulons, j)oj)ula- 
tion. 

Paralysed, p.aralysc, ])araly.sis, 
paralytic. 

Delight. Delight (verb or noun). 
delightful, delicious. 

Centre. Central, centrally, cen- 
tralise ; ec-centric. 

Form. Formal, fonnally, for- 
mality. 
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Excited. Excite, cxcitertmit, ex- 
cited, excitedly. 

Id. Eelieved. Eeliof. 

11. Imperial. Etupire, emperor, im- 
perial, imperious. 

Despotism. Desiiot, dc.spotic, 
despotism. 

Approved. Apiiroval, approba- 
tion. 

Courier. Conr.se, current, cur- 
rently, currency. 

Decision. Decide, decisive, de- 
ci.sively, decision. 

§ 3. The Dog .vxd its JIaster. 

Tlic event here related occurred on 
Mount Helvcdlyn, ainountain in Wales. 

A hlieplicrd on bis rvay along a 
solitary tract, far away from luiman 
habitations, is suddenly struck with 
the .sound of a dog'.s bark, which had 
an unusual tone. Pre.sently he sec.s 
the dog itself, which leads him to a 
huge cavern in the .side of the mountain, 
that was protected by a deep preci- 
Iiiee in front. Looking down into 
the cavern he sees the .skeleton of a 
man lying there. He then suddenly 
remcnihers that three months before 
a man had passed that svay with his 
dog ; and it svas now clear that this 
man had missed his footing and fallen 
down the precipice into the cavern 
below. The most astonishing thing 
in connection svith this event was the 
fidelity of the dog, which for no less 
than three rnonth.s had clung to the 
•spot where the body of its dead master 
lay. How it was fed all that time, God 
only know.s. 

1. Halts. Stops, .stands still. 

At distance. In the distance. 

Discern. Detect, di.stingnlsli. In 
what mood is tins verb 1 Jfid, Gram. 
g 233 ( b ). 

Can. Here the “he” has been 
omitted. 

Stirring. Movement of .some kind 
or other. 


Brake. A thicket ; a place over- 
grown with hushes and shrnh.s. 

Fern. A plant with feather-like 
leaves. 

Glancing. Casting its eyes rapidly 
to this side .and that. 

Covert. Shelter. 

2. Mountain. Parse this. Mid. 
Gram. § 388. 

Breed. Stock, specie.s, kind. 

In sight. Visible. Tliis preposi- 
tional phrase is the complement to 
the verb “Is.” Mid. Gram. § 182. 

Hollow. Hollow place, glen, 
r.avine. Here an adjective is used 
as a noun. 

Height. High place, the opposite 
to glen or hollow. 

Creature. Tliis word here implies 
pity. What is the poor thing doing 
here ? 

3. Cove. A hollow and sheltered 
place ; a cavern. 

Precipice. Perpendicular or al- 
most perpendicular bank. 

Silent. Because it was shielded 
from all sound by the precipice in 
front. 

Tam. A piece of standing svater ; 
a pool. 

Bosom. The interior parts. 

Helvellyn. The name of a Welsh 
mountain. 

4. Boding thoughts. Gloomy 
apprehensions ; the c.\'pectation of 
seeing something sad. 

A while. For a .short time. 

As he may. Tliis is grammatically 
incorrect ; and in prose it would have 
been written “as he might.” See 
Mid. Gram. § 422, rule 1. 

Appalled. Dismayed, horrified. 

To leam the history. To see if 
he could find out what had happened. 
Wliich Infinitive is this ? 

5. Abrupt. Precipitous. 

Had fallen. Give the causal form 
of this verb. Mid. Gram. § 186. 

Place of fear. Dangerous place, 
place to he feared and avoided. 
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It breaks. It da-vvns, like tbe snn 
at break of day. Everytbmg con- 
nected with the matter dawned upon 
his mind. What kind of Present 
tense is this ? Mid. Gram. § 212. 

Becalled. Recollected. 

6. A wonder. A marvellous or 
wonderful fact. 

For whose sake. For the sake of 
which. In prose it would not have been 
written “ for whose .sake. ” “ Whose ” 
is generally used when some person 
or animal is the iinteccdent, but 
“ wonder ” is not a person or animal. 
Mid. Gram. §§ 63, 64. 

Lamentable. S.ad. 

Lasting. Perpetual, imperishable. 

Monument of words. Monu- 
ments are generally made of stone ; 
but here the monument is made of 
the words given by the poet. “ Monu- 
ment ” is here in the Objective case 
after “merits.” 

Merits well. Well deserves. 
“ Tliis marvellous event well de- 
serves a lasting monument of words." 

Hovering. Moving about here and 
there. 

7. How nourished, etc. How it 
was nourished. 

Great. This qualifies the noun 
“ strength.” 

Above all, etc. Surpassing all 
human calculation, 

A. How it was nourished here 

through such long time — 
I^oun-claicsc to B. 

B. He knows — Principal clattse. 

G. Who gave that love sublime — 

AdJ. clatcse to B. 

D. And gave that great strength of 
feeling above jiU human esti- 
mate — Co-ord. to O. 

Words. 

1. Dog. Dog {noun and verb), cmine 
(Latin form). 

Fox. Vulpine (Latin form). 

Eye. Ocular (Latin form). 


Discern. Discreet, discretion, dis- 
cernment, discreetly. 

2. Creature. Create, creation, crea- 

ture, creator. 

3. Eecess. Eecede, recess. 

Remote. Remove, removal, re- 
mote, remotely, 

6. Perilous. Peril, perilous, peril- 
ously, im-peril. 

Mind. Mental (Latin form), men- 
tally, re-mind. 

6. Lamentable. Lament [noun or 

verb), lamentation, lamentable, 
lamentably. 

Merits. Merit {noun or verb), 
meritoriou.'!. 

Repeating. Repeat, repeatedly, 
repetition, 

7. Nourished. Nourish, nurse, nour- 

ishment, nutriment, nutritious. 
Estimate. Estimate {noun or 
verb), esteem, estimation. 
Human. Man, human (Latin 
form), humanity, humane. 

23.— Salt, 

1. Salt, earth, water. Wliat 
kinds of nouns are these ? Mid. 
Gram. § 40. 

Salt-cellar. A vessel for holding 
salt. 

2, Profitably. So as to bring a 
profit which will be worth the 
labour. 

Grouped. Classified, collected. 
Volcanoes. Mountains that send 
out flames and melted rock from 
their tops. 

5. A few. Show the difference be- 
tween “a few" and “few.” Mid. 
Gram. § 99, 

6. Eruption. The emission of 
flame and melted rocks. Literally 
“bursting out.” 

Mouth, In what case is “ month ” 
and why ? 

8. Absorbed. Drained away, 
swallowed up. 

9. Sediment. Tiiat’whioh settles 
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■ • tlie Iiottom, after all tfic -water lias 
•.'i-ap[ifarfd. 

11. Trouble. In v.bnt case is 
'his iiniui ? .Ifirl. flrtnn. § 3SG (5). 

12. Industry. IiuIn...tTiaI occiipa- 

■ ■nii. IVliat is tiie iliffcreiicc bttwetn 
■■industry’' and “.an industry”? TJic 
; inner is an Abstract noun, industry in 
■■■sneral : the latter is a Cotnnion nonn. 

■ line partirnlar bnincli of indn.stry. 
Ifere “ indnstry ” is a Coniinon noun. 

I t, Breaks do-wn. Coll.'iiise.s, foils 
to a state of disorder, 

l.'i. redder. Food in tlie simpe of 
I .ires or prass. 

Distance. In wliat case i.s this 
: )i;n ? 

IG. Cured. Seasoned. 

Putrid. Unfit for food. 

Infused. Instilled, introduced. 

IS. Contracts. Written ngrec- 
: -nts. 

Tray. A flat wooden vessel wliicli 
; carried by band from one person 

■ innotber. 

WonDS. 

1. Bodies. Body, bodily, corpor- 

eal (Latin form), cm-body. 
Weiglis. Weigh, weight, 

weight)-, 

2. Profitably. Profit {noun or 

rrrfi), profitable, jirofitably. 
Land. Terre.strial (Latin form). 
Water. Watery, aiiueou-s or, 

aquatic (Latin form). 

3. Solid. Solidly, .solidity, solidify. 

Extent. E.vtend, extent, e.x- 

tension, extensive, extensively. | 
Equal. Eqiially,eqnality,eqn.alise. 
Produced. Pro-duce' (verb), 

prod'.ucc {noun), prod'-iict, 
pro-ditetion, productive, 2>ro- 
ductively. 

4. Depth. Veep, deeply, depth, 

deepen. 

Many. Jlnltitudc, manifold. 

7. Process. Pro'-ces.s (noun), pro- 
ceed’ (rerh), procedure, pro- 
ceeding-. 


8. Sun. Sol.ar (Latin form). 
Minute. Mi-nute' (very .sin.all), 

min'-uto (a moment of time), 
diminish. 

Part. Part (noun or verb), 
partly, partial, jiartially, de- 
part. 

9. Exposed. Expose, exposure, 

exfiosition. 

Liquid- Liqnidly, liquor, 

liquefy. 

10. Example. Exemplary, exem- 

plify, sample. 

11. Unpleasant. Please, pleasure, 

pleasant, pleasantly. 

12. Siirface. Superficial, .super- 

ficially. 

Abundantly. Abound, .abund- 
ant, .abundance, .abundantly. 

13. Number. Numeral, enumerate. 
11. Healthy. Heal, bealtb, healthy ; 

bale ; whole. 

15. Rene-wed. Renew, renewal, re- 

novate. 

17. Fertile. Fertility, fertilise. 

18. Contracts. Con'- tract (noun), 

con-tract' (verb). 

24. — The Spider and the 

riy. 

SajuiAUT. 

This is a fable told in verse, a 
.spider and a fly being made to talk 
to each other, as men do. The fly, 
after resisting every offer which the 
spider could m.ake to her, yields at 
last to flattery, and is caught and de- 
voured. 

The spider first invites her into 
his parlour, where he has many 
curious things to show lier (stanza 1) ; 
then begs her to go upstairs, and lie 
down and rest on the comfortable 
bed prepared for her (.stanza 2) ; then 
invites her to the panfry, where she 
will find many nice tilings to eat 
(stanza 3). 

Finding that .all these tempt.ations 
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2. Suppressing. Puttiii" down, 
Mihdiiiii". r*: tlii- n Vcrli.R noun or 
.I VitIkiI .'idjcctive ! 

Tumult. I’ojinlar ontlireaL or 
disfnrii.'inrc. 

Provoked. Enraged, provoked 
to .ongor. 

To find. Mldcli Infinitive Is tliis, 
and wiial is tin; meaning of it here I 
Miif. S 2d<j (o) (CVin.vc). 

I’uint out tile nliject to tlie verb 
“ lind.” 

Diminish. Pcfomc less. On the 
Intraii'-itive use of the Transitive 
vcrlis see JfW. drcm. § 180 (h). 

.1. Nadir .Shah at first applied lii.s 
■whole attention to .suppress- 
ing tlie tiimnlt — Principal 
rla jfxc, 

T!. And tUongli (he was) provoked 
to find — A'li'crh douse to /•'. 

i’. That it continued during the 
whole night — Aonn - danse 
to IS. 

I). And seemed to increase ratlier 
-Co-onl. to C. 

K. Than (it .sectneil) to diminish 

— AOrerh ehn'se to />. 

/■'. He moniiteil his hor.se .at d.ay- 
break in the hope — Co-ord. 
to A. 

<!. Tiiat his presence wotild restore 
ipiiet. — Xovn-clonse lr> /•’. 

Firearms. Guns, pistols. 

Dead bodies. In what case is 
“ liodies,” and why ? Mid. (Jniin.% 
.181 (2). 

Gave atvay. Yielded. 

Horrors. Honifde deeds, atroci- 
tic".. 

4. Rapine. Plunder, 

Satiated. Satisfied to the full. 

Carnage. Slaughter, bloodshed, 
ma"a’;rc. 

Prevailed on. Persuadeil, .Show 
how an Intransitive verb like “pre- 
vail ” can be made Transitive. Atid. 
<lrom. g 187. 

Infinite. Very great, unbounded. 
The promptness with which the 


order for .stopping the ma.ssacre wa.s 
obeyed was very creditable to the 
discijdine of the army. 

. 0 . Tragedy. dloiirnfnl occur- 
rence. 

Contributions. The .snins of 
money, etc., to be contributed by the 
dilVerent inh.abitants. 

Plunder. Exactions, rapine. 

Committed. Handed over, en- 
trusted. 

Proceedings. Doings, actions, 

6, Imperial. Belonging to the 
enipeior. 

Peacock throne. This throne was 
made by the former emperor named 
.Shah Jahan, and was called the 
“peacock throne," hec.aiise at the 
back of it there w.as a kind of .screen 
■spread out like the tail of a peacock, 
inlaid with mbies, s.apphires, dia- 
inonils, etc., in .such a way as to look 
like the eolonr.s of a pencock’.s tail. 

The Tvhole efi’ects. All the per- 
sonal property. 

The rest. 'Die remaining nobles. 

Sacrifice. Give up. 

Ransom. Dint wliich is paid for 
buying olf .some person or thing. 

Inferior. Of lower rank than the 
nohle.s. 

Constrained. Forced, compelled. 

Disclose. Mal;e known without 
any re.serve or conce.alinent. 

Extort. Enforce p.ayment of. 

Received, tniat is tlie oliject to 
this verb? Afid. O'rcan. % 170 and 
§ 320. 

Usage. Treatment. 

Destroyed themselves. Put an 
end to their live.s ; committed suicide. 

Affliction. Misery, suffering. 

7. Le'vied on. Exacted from. 

Exhausted. Emptied out to the 

full. 

Making. Parse this svord. 

"West of the Indus. In what ease 
is “west” ? 

Ceded. Given over. 

Timur. 'Die great Ufoghal or Turk 
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vi'ho invaded India in a.d. 139S. 
Balier, who founded the Moghal 
dj’nasty, was his sixth descendant. 
Reseated. Re-installed, re-placed. 
Invested him. Formally adorned 
or clothed him. 

Ornaments of the diadem. Badges 
of royalty. “ Diadem ” means crown. 

Implicitly. Eutirel}’, without any 
defect or reserv.atiou. 

Enjoined. Ordered. 

8. Computation. Calculation, reck- 
oning. 

Plate. Articles for use or orna- 
ment made of gold or silver. 

StuSs. Cloth or silken goods. 
Artisans. Mechanics, skilled work- 
men. 

Exile. Banishment. 

Painful recollection. Sad remem- 
brance. 

WOUDS. 

1. Residence. Reside, resident. 
Royal. Reign, regal, royal, 

royally. 

2. Succeed. Success, successful, suc- 

cessfully, successor. 

Intrusion. Intrude, intnision, in- 
trusive, intrusively. 

Hatred. Hate, hatred, hateful, 
hatefully. 

Popular. People, popular, popu- 
larly, populate, population. 

3. Applied. Apply, applicant, appli- 

cation. 

Attention. Attend, attention, 
attentive, attentively. 

Tumult. Tumultuous, tumultu- 
ously. 

Provoked. Provoke, provokiiigly, 
provocation. 

■Whole. ^Y^lolly, total (Latin 
form), wholesome. 

Night. Nightly, nocturnal (Latin 
form). 

Increase. In-crease' (rerd), iu'- 
creaso (noun), increasingly. 
Diminish. Diminution, min-ute' 


(adjective), minutely, min'-nte 
(noun). 

Horse. Equine (Latin form), 
equestrian. 

Hope. Hope (noun or verb), hope- 
ful, hopefully. 

Quiet. Quiet (notm), quiet (ad- 
jective), quiet (verb), quietly. 

Eyes. Ocular (Latin form). 

Bodies. Bodily, corporeal (Latin 
form), em-body. 

Assailed. Assail, assault, assailant. 

Side. Lateral (Latin form), side- 
ways (adverb). 

4. Slaughter. Slay, slaughter. 

Horrors. Horrible, horribly, hor- 
rify. 

Rapine. Rapine, ravenous, rap- 
ture, rapturous, rapturously. 

Vengeance. Vindictive, vengeful, 
re-vengeful, revenge (noun or 
verb). 

Destruction. Destroy, destructive, 
destructively, destruction. 

Satiated. Satiate, satisfy, satis- 
faction, satisfactory. 

Prevailed. Prevalent, prevalence. 

Discipline. Disciple. 

Credit. Creed, credence; credit 
(nottn or verb), creditable, credit- 
ably. 

Obeyed. Obey, obeisance, obedi- 
ence, obedient, obediently. 

5. En-rich. Rich, richly, riches, en- 

rich. 

Adviser. Advise (verb), advice 
(noun), adviser, advisedly, ad- 
visable. 

Exaction. Exact (I’erft or adjective), 
ex.aotiou. 

Violence. Violent, violently, ido- 
late. 

6. Possession. Possess, possessor, 

possession, possessive. 

Seized. Seize, seizure. 

Effects. Effect (noun or verb), 
effectual, effectually, effective, 
effectively. 

Compelled. Compel, compulsory, 
compulsion. 
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Property. rroj)er, properly, ap- 
prapruite, propriety. 

Usage. U.'C (aooo). n<e {rrrh), 
U'-aae, u.'oful. OM-fully ; utilise. 

Received. Receipt, receptive, re- 
n-ptioii. 

Disgrace. Diseraced {novn or 
(lisgnicefiil, (li'-gracefully. 

7. Convinced. Conviction, coii’- 
%iet (noil It), con-vict' {verb). 

Invested. Invest, investiture, iu- 
^estnleut. 

Enjoined. Enjoin, injunction. 

S. Money. Pecuniary (l^tiu lonuj. ( 

Furniture. Furnish. 

Elephants. Elephantine. 

Artisans. Artists, art, artistic ; 
artistically. 

Homes. Homely, domestic (Latin 
form). 


26. — Belshazzar's Feast. 

§ 1,— I.v PnosE. 

1. Belshazcar. He was the last 
King of Rahylon. The banquet here 
described was not finished lieforeCyru.s | 
the Gre.at, the king of the Medes and 
Persians, captured the city, and put 
Belshazz.ar to death. 

Nebuchadnezzar. He was the 
father or the gTraiidfather of the last 
king. He hail t.akeu Jenisalem, the 
eajiital city of the .Jew.s,and plundered 
the .TewL'Ii temple of its gold and 
siher ornaments. Tliese he carried 
off to his own capital Babylon. Bel- 
shazzar profaned these vessels by 
Using them at a hampiet. 

3. Wrote. 'Hiis Transitive verb is 
’acre ii'fd Intransitively, beeanse no 
iibjeet is thought of. JiiVL Gram. 

S’ ISO («). 

■1. Enchanters. Magicians, men 
who used charms or enchantments. 

Chaldeans. Astrologers ; they are 
here called by the name of Chalde.ams, 
because this trilie was noted for its 
study of the stars. 


Soothsayers. Men nbo interpreted 
or pretended to interpret signs and 
wonders. 

Show. Point out the object or 
objects to this verb. Mid. Gram. 
§ 177. 

Interpretation. Meaning. 

6. The queen. The mother of 
Bel.shazz.ir, the king. 

Interpreting. The power of in- 
terpreting. 

Dissolving. Clearing up. 

7. Children of the captivity. 
The Jews who had been taken captive 
to Babylon by Nebnehadnezzar. 

8. Peoples. Tliis means tlie same 
a.s “ nations.” But “people ” is never 

I used in tbe plural number, e-veept in 
I the sense of “nation.” 

And languages. “ Language ” i.s 
here used as a synonym for “nation,” 
I because one nation is generally dis- 
tinguisbed from another by the lan- 
guage that it speaks, 

"TOom he would. Tlie verb “kill ” 
is understood after “would.” “Would ” 
here is not Subjunctive, but signifies 
“desired ” or “wished.” 

Deposed. This word is e.specially 
used for the removal of a king from 
bis throne. 

He knew. Point out the object 
or objects after this verb. Mid. 
Gram. § 24 (/) and § 316 (6). 

He setteth up, Sviat is the ob- 
ject to this verb ? 

He will. Tlie Infinitive verb “.set 
up ” is understood after this lerb. 
“ tVill ” is here in the Subjunctive 
mood, to express a doubt. “ He 
setteth up any man whom he may 
irill or desire to set up.” Mid. 
Gram, g 230 (4). 

Glorified. Honoured, worshipped. 

9. Made proclamation. Pub- 
lished a royal edict or notice. 

WOBDS. 

1. Servants. Seiwe, sen'ant, .ser- 
vice, servile. 
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Father. Fatherly, iiateriial (Latin i 
form). 

3. Thoughts. Tliiuk, thoughts, 
thoughtful, thoughtfully. 

6. Gods. Godly, divine (Latin form), 
King. Kingdom, kingship, kingly, 

regal or royal (Latin form). 

7. Captivity. Captive, capture, cap- 

tiv.ate. 

Day. Daily, diurnal (Latin form) ; 
hence, journal. 

Si Hardened. Hard, hardly, hard- 
ship, hardness, harden. 

Heart. Hearty, cordial (Latin 
form), heartily, dis-hearten. 
Humbled. Humble {mi-b or ad- 
jective)^ humbly, humility, hu- 
miliate, humiliation. 

Inscribed. Inscribe, inscription, 
scribe (noun). 

§ 2. — In Verse. 

1. Satraps. The governors of pi'o- 
vinces ; an Eastern term. 

Thronged. Filled the hall with 
their presence. 

Divine. Sacred. 

Jehovah’s vessels. Tlie vessels 
used in Jehovah’s temple at Jeru- 
salem. Jehovah w.as the Jewish name 
for the Supreme Deity. 

Heathen’s. A worshipper of false 
gods. 

2. The fingers of a hand, etc. 
Hence it has become a proverb to say 
“ the handwTitiug is gone out against 
the wall,” whenever the speaker 
wishes to say that something will 
certainly happen. 

As if on sand. As (he would 
write) if (he were UTitiug) on sand. 

Wand. A short stick ; especially 
the rod used by a magician when he 
foretells something. In what case is 
“wand ” ? Md. Gram. § 386 (6). 
Traced them. Marked them out. 

3. Shook. On the Intransitive 
use of this verb see Mid. Gram. § 
180(6). • 


Bade. Bade (his guests and 
courtiers) rejoice no more. 

All bloodless. Parse “all.” 
Mid. Gram. p. 141 (Adverb). 

Waxed. Became. 

Lore. Learning, wisdom. 

Appear. Be brought into my 
presence. 

Expound. E.vplain, interpret. 

Mar. Disturb. 

4. Seers. Soothsayers, sages, ivise 
men. 

Here. In this case, on this occa- 
sion. 

Untold. Uninterpreted, not ex- 
pounded. 

Awful. Inspiring awe or fear. 

Babel’s. Babylon’s. 

Deep. Skilful, clever. 

Sage. Wise. 

5. Writing’s truth. The truth 
disclosed by the UTiting. The Pos- 
sessive case could not be used with 
such a noun as “ writing, ” except in 
poetry. In prose it would be con- 
sidered wrong. Mid. Gram. §§ 63, 
64. 

In view. Clear, distinct. 

6. Light. This means that his 
weight was light in the balance. 

Shroud. Burial-sheet. 

Canopy. An ornamental screen 
or cloth throOTi over the head of a 
prince. Henceforth Belshazzar’s 
canopy vrill be the stone that marks 
his burial-place. 

Words. 

2. Solitary, Sole, solely, solitude, 

solitary, desolate. 

3. Kejoice. Joy, jojful, jojfully, 

re-joice. 

Tremulous. Tremble, tremor, 
tremulous, tremulously. 

Lore. Learn, learning, learned, 
learnedly. 

Expound. Exposition, e.xpounder. 

Mirth. Merry, merrily. 

5. Truth. Trow, true, truth, truth- 
ful, truthfully. 
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Prophesy. Prophet, ]irophe.sy 
(r.-rh), ]prophecy [noun), pro- 
pliftic, prophetically. 


27. — The Elephant. 

^ 1. Gi;.neu.\l DEsciiirrioN. 

1. That lives. AVhyis“that” 
a very appropriate form of the Rela- 
tive pronoun in this place '! .See 
dram. S 1G4. 

Species. Kimls. On the plural 
form of this noun see Mid. drain. 
^ 7C. 

2 [a). In that of Africa. Parse 


D. Than it is (great ) — Adverb 
clause lo C. 

•1. Conspicuous. Remarkable, 
striking : anything that first .strikes 
the eye of the beholder is said to be 
“conspicuous.” 

Section. A subdivision or part of 
a chapter. 

Each tusk, etc. In ■what case is 
“tu.sk”? Mid. Gram. § .384 (5). 

Almost in. Here the adverb 
“almost” cpialifies the preposition 

I “in,” or the jdirase “ in a line.” 

'• Weighs, etc. This is an Intran- 
sitive verb of Incomplete Predication. 

I Point out its complement. Mid. 

I dram, g 3SG (5). 

I Sells. This is a Tran.sitive verb 


"that.” Mid. dram, g l.o2 (i). jin the Active voice, but used in a 

Huch below. Here the adverb j Passive sense. See 2Iid. Gram, g 
“ much ” (pialilies the preposition I 105 (n). 

“below." Mid. Gram. § 2.'/3 («). j 5. Quick-sighted. On the form 

{bj. Dull gray. Here the adjcc- 1 of this adjective see previous note on 
live “dull” (pialifie.s the adjective saddle-shaped,” in par. 1. 

“gray.” Adjectives are .sometinic.s Detects, Discovers, perceives, 

thus u.“ed to (jualify each other. Leams. Point out the object to 

Brighter: Less dull. this verb. 

(ch Backbone. Spine. Move in step. How has “move” 

Saddle-shaped. Having the become Intransitive ? 

.shape of a s.addle. On this fomi of 6, Support. Sustain, hold up. 
a Ijective '•ee .1//d. 6Vr/)n. g 243. Hough. This is sounded as /iOcA 

Something like. To some extent g. To feel the sun. To suffer 
or rather like. Parse “ .=omefliing.” from the heat of the sun. 

Like that of a horse. Mliat Oxen do. On this use of “ do ” 


jiart of .speech and in what c.ase is 
"that” ? Mid. Gram, g 152 (4) and 
g :;SC (G). 

(e). Than those. What part of 
.‘-pcech is “ tho^e” 1 

3. Average. Ordinary, usual — 
whatever remains after the extremes 
have been deducted. 

A. This error has arisen from the 
fact — Princi/ial clause. 

1). Tliat the eye is deceived on be- 
holding this liuge beast— 
Koun-clause lo A. 

C. And that the height appears to 
be much greater — Co-ord. 
toli. 


see Mid. Gram. p. 216, par. 5 
(c). 

9, Tamed. Domesticated and 
trained to work. 

Where it fetches. Is “where” 
used here in a Continuative or a 
Restrictive sense? See Mid. Gram. 
g 308. 

Whose. Is this Restrictive or 
Continuative ? On the various senses 
of “who” see Mid. Gram, g 163. 

10. Pitfall. This is the name 
given to the trap described in the 
next .sentence : — A pit specially dug 
for some anim.al to fall into. 

Attractive baits. iVnykind of 
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food which is used to entice or iead 
an animal into a trap is called a 
bait. 

Transfixed. Pierced tliroiigh the 
middle of the body. 

Miserable death. What sort of 
object is ‘ ‘ death ” ? See Mid. Gram. 
§ 188 {a). 

11. Caught alive. On this form 
of adverb see Mid. Gram. § 267 (4). 
The adverb “ alive ” is here adverbial 
adjunct to the verb “ caught.” Point 
out the various grammatical forms in 
whicli an Adverbial adjunct can be ex- 
pressed 1 Mid. Gram. § 306. 

Capacity, Any kind of work for 
which a man or animal can be em- 
ployed. 

12. Astride. This is here a pre- 
position having “neck" for its ob- 
ject. It is often used as an adverb, 
and is formed in tlie way shown in 
Mid. Gram, § 267 (4). Astvide=in 
a striding posture. 

Goad. A spiked instrument used 
for pricking an animal. 

13. Albino. This is sounded al- 
bcc-no. This word denotes a kind of 
disease {very common amongst men 
in India), which gives au unhealthy 
whiteness to the skin and a phikish- 
yellow colour to the eyes. 

Troughs. A trough (sounded 
truf) is a long open vessel, standing 
two or three feet above the ground, 
out of which animals feed themselves. 

To eat from. “To eat "is properly 
a Transitive verb ; but here it is used 
in a very general sense so as to become 
Intransitive. Mid. Gram. § 180 («). 
On the necessity of putting “ from ” 
after the Intransitive verb “ eat ” see 
§ 236 (6), Xoic. 

§ 2. The Trcsk of the Elefhaht. 

1. To enable them, etc. To 
make them ahle to reach ; to give 
them tlie power of reaching. Which 
Infinitive is this ? 


The more easily, “llie” is a 
Demonstrative adverb, and signifies 
“to this extent.” See 3Iid. Gram. § 
257 (c). 

Admirably^ In a wonderful and 
excellent way. 

Overcome. Conquered, mastered. 

3. Projection. A part standing 
out beyond the rest. 

Which forms a finger, 'milch 
does the work of a finger. 

Untie. On the force of the prefix 
“ HU ” see 3Iid. Gram. § 459. 

4. Prodigious. Immense, nmaz- 
iug. 

6. Prolongation. Lengthening 
out ; a continuation lengthwise. 

Coalescing. Amalgamating ; join- 
ing together. Is this a Gerund or a 
Participle ? 

Words. 

§ 1. 1. Animal. Animate, anima- 
tion, animalcule. 

Distinct. Distinguish, dis- 
tinctly, distinetion, distinct- 
ness. 

Species. Special, specimen, 
especi.ally. 

3. Writers. , Write, wit, -writer. 

Deceived. Deceit, deceive, de- 
ception, deceptive, lieoeitful, 
deceitfully, deceptively, de- 
ceiver. 

4. Separate. Separate [verb and 

adjective), separatelj', separa- 
tion. 

Weighs. Weigh, weight, weighty, 
weightily. 

5. Detects. Detective, detection. 

Move. Movement, motion, mov- 
able. 

7. Sustain. Sustenance. 

Body. Bodily, corporeal (Latin 
form), ein-body. 

8. Compelled. Compel, compul- 

sion, compulsory. 

Abundance. Abound, abund- 
ant, abundance, abundantly. 
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0. Flesh. Fleshly, c.arnal (Latin 
form). 

10. Attractive. Attract, attraction, 

attractive, attractively. 

11. Alive. Live {vi-rh), live {adjec- 

lii'f), alive (’idverL), lively ; 
vital (Latin form). 

Purpose. Purpose {noun and 
ivri), purposely. 

Burdens. Burden {noun and 
rcrb), Inirden.'ome. 

12. Sanctity. Saint, .saintly, sanc- 

tity, sanctify, sanctirnonions. 

Decorate. Decorum, decorou.s, 
decorously, decorate, decora- 
tion. 

§ 2. 1. Example. Sample, example, 
exemjilary, exemplify. 

Wonderful. 'Wonder {noun and 
verb), wondrous, wonderful, 
wonderfully. 

Admirably. Admire, admira- 
tion, admirable, admirably. 

2. Hollow. Hollow {noun, verb, 
and adjective), liollowne.s.s. 

Nose. Nasal {adjective), nostril. 

2. Projection. Pro-ject' {verb), 
pro-ject'-ion {noun), proj'-cct 
{noun). 

Separate. Separate(rcr//andn'f- 
jer.tire), sep.arately, .separation). 

Regular. Regulate, regulation, 
regular, regularly ; rule {noun 
and verb), un-ruly. 

Letters. Letter, literate, il-lit- 
erate, literary. 

■1. Direction. Direct {verb and 
adjective), directly, in -direct, 
directness, diieetion. 

Prodigious. Prodigy, pro- 
digiously. 

Roots. Root {verb and noun), 
radical (Latin form), radically, 
eradicate. 

5. Only. One, .al-one, unit (Latin 

form), unit}', unite, unitedly. 

Man. Manly, human (Latin 
form), humane, humanity, hu- 
manise. 

6. Coalescing. Coalesce, coalition. 


28. — Elephants in Saw-Mills. 

1. Its timber. After a tree has 
been cut down and its trunk sawn up 
for use, the wood or substance of the 
trunk is c.alled “timber.” 

2. Saw-mills. Jlills for sawing 
up the trunks of trees. Such mills 
can be worked by water-power or by 
steam-power. 

■Which towns. I.s “ which ” here 
Re.strictive or Contiiiuative ? 

Mouths. 'Die part where a river 
enters the sea is called the river’s 
mouth. 

Timber industry. Parse “timber.” 

“ Industry ” as an abstract noun means 
the opposite to idleness. As a Common 
noun it nie.ans .some branch or kind 
of industry ; that is, .some occupa- 
tion. The adjective form to the 
Abstract noun is “ indu.strious ” ; the 
adjective form to the Common noun 
is “industrial.” 

•2. Stalking. Walking with a slow 
and majestic gait. 

Machinery. This is a Collective 
noun denoting the entire stock of 
machines .and instniments used for 
making anything. On the Collective 
force of the suUix see Mid, Gram. 

§ 102 . 

Circular saws. Saws which are 
circle-shaped, and are turned round 
and round .as a wheel. 

4. Mounted. Fini.shedofi'attheend. 

Brass knobs. Here observe that . 

“brass” is u.sed as an adjective to 
qualify “knobs.” Whenever the ad- 
jective “br.azen” is used its me.aning 
is metaphorical ; as “a brazen face.” 

Just behind. Here the adverb 
“just” qualifies the preposition “be- 
hind.” .See Mid. Gram. § 253 {a). 

5. For traces. To do the avork 
of traces. Traces are made of 
leather, and are part of the harness 
of a carriage horse. Long iron 
chains .are used for traces in the 
harness of au elephant. 
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Hauled up. Here “up ” is a port 
of tlie ^•erb “ hauled.” 

6. Threads his tiray. Picks his 
^v.'vy through narrow places, like a 
thread going through tlie eye of a 
needle. 

7. Piling them. Stacking them up 
in piles or hea])S. 

Water-soaked. One way of sea- 
soning timber is to let it soak for a 
long time in water. This washes out 
the sap. 

8. For show. To be exhibited in 
public. 

9. Marvellous. Wonderful, sur- 
prising. 

Sagacity. Intelligence, quickness 
of understanding. 

WOKDS. 

1. Abound. Abundant, abundance, 

abundantly. 

Imported. Im-port' (verb), im'- 
port [noun), important, impor- 
tation. 

2. Situated. Site, situated, situa- 

tion. 

Noted. Note [verb or noun), no- 
torious, notice, notation, notary, 
notable. 

Industry. Industrial, industri- 
ous. (See note above.) 

3. Struck. Strilce, stroke, strilring, 

strikingly. 

Quietly. Quiet (nonn or t-erb or 
ailjcctive), quiescence, ac-quiesce. 
Circular. Circle, en- circle, cir- 
cular, circularly. 

Visited. Visit {noun or verb), 
visitor, visitant, visitation. 
Description. De.scribe, descrip- 
tive, description. 

4. Assisted. Assist, assistant, as- 

sistance. 

5. Know. Knowledge, knowingly. 
7. Water. Water (noun or verb), 

watery, aqueous, aquatic (Latin 
form). 

S. Creatures. Create, creator, crea- 
■ ture, creative. 


Appearing. Appear, appearance, 
apparent, apjjarently. 

9. Marvellous. Marvel (non?t. or 
verb), marvellous, marvellously. 
Patience. Patient, patiently ; 

passive, passively ; passion, 

passionate. 

29. — Capturing Wild 
Elephants. 

§ 1. Captobikg a Single Elephant, 

1. There are. Why is “ there ” 
used in this place ? 

Capturing. Is this a Verbal noun 
or a Verbal adjective ? 

2. Grazing out. Grazing at large. 
P.arse “out.” 

A. VHien the koomkies see a male 

grazing out alone — Adv. 
danse to B. 

B. They come gradually towards 

him, plucking leaves and 
grass — Principal claim. 

C. As they advance — Adv, dausa 

to B. 

D. And (they come) with as little 

appeannoti of purpose — Co- 
ord. to B. 

E. As (they would come) — Adv. 

clause to D. 

F. If they were always in his com- 

pany — Adv. clause to E. 

3. Close. Bring themselves close 
or iie.ar. 

Take possession of. Monopolise, 
engross. 

Perceive, notice. Point out the 
object to eacli of tliese verbs. 

A. Tliey so entirelj’ take possession 

of his thoughts — Principal 
clause. 

B. That he does not perceive — 

Adv. clause to A. 

C. "What danger he is in — Eoun- 

clause to B. 

E. Or (that he does not) notice — 
Co-ord. to B. - 
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Tiiat the limiters are silently I 
creejiin,;,' iij) towards liini — | 
^'oifn-clffiiyc to Jj. 

Parse ‘'that ” in clauses 1', and E. 

■1. Thrown off his guard. ! 
"(Juard” in tins jdirase means 
caution, viyilance, .sen.se of danger. 

Contortions. 'Writhings and twist- 
ings of his liinhs. 

Tliey draw tJie elejdiant on — 
Eritir.ipid dvvsc. 

IS. Till they bring him near .some 
tree — clav.'.e to A. 

Which wilt be .strong enough to 
bear his straggles and con- 
tortions— .1 i/J. clnvsc to IS. 

IJ. After his leg.s have been tied to 
it— .bfr. clause to C. 

5. Dupe. This word is n.sed for 
any one who has been deceived. 

(i. Deserted. For-sahen. 

Being hound. Is this a Verbal 
noiin or a Verbal adjective ? 

To get free. Is this the Simple or 
the Gerundial Inlinitive? How has 
t'.ie verb “ get ” become Intransitive ? 
7. ’Wiles. tricks ; cunning de- 

t ices. 

Wouas. 

1. Capturing. Capture {reel/ or 

noun), cajitive, c.aptivate, cap- 
tivity. 

Solitary. Sole, solely, de-.solate, 
.solitude. 

Driving. Drive, drift. 

2. Gradually. Grade, gradual, gra- 

dually, gradation, de-gr.ade, de- 
gradation. 

Habit. Habitual, habituate, in- 
habit. 

3. Close. Clo-e [verh), close {udj. 

and a/lv.), closet, clo.sure. 
Attention. Attend, attentive, at- 
tentively, attention, attendant. 

■1. Intended. Intent, intention, iu- 
tention.al. 

Draw. Draught, with-drawal. 
f>. Signal. Signal (noun and udj.) 
sign, signify, .signally, signalise. 


C. Deserted. De-sert' (reel), des'-ert 
(noun), desertion ; de.serter. 

Free. Free (vcrl and aitj.), freely, 
freedom. 

Furiously. Fury, furious, furi- 
ously, iii-furiate. 

7. Vengeance. Re-venge (noun and 
verb), revengeful ; vindictive. 

§ 2. CAiTuitiSG A Herd. 

1. Each post, etc. In what ca.se 
is thi.s ? Mid. Gram. § 3S4 (5). 

The trunk. In what case i.s 
“trunk”? Mid. Gram. § 384 (2). 

Corral, nd-s i.s the name given to 
the large enclosure made for entra])- 
ping elephant.s. 

Are to get in. Are intended to 
enter. 

3. Brandish. Move backward.s 
and forwards in the air. 

4. Bar up. Blockade, shut up. 

7. By and by. After a short 
time. Mid. Gram, p 375. 

Entice. Induce by their kind 
attentions. 

A. He tries to follow them — 

Principal clause. 

B. And when he finds — Adverb 

clause to II. 

C. That he cannot follow them — 

yoim-clause to IS. 

T). He roars — Co-ord.. to A. 

K. And struggles — Co-ord. to D. 

F. As (he would struggle) — Ad- 

verb clause to E. 

G. If he would pull the tree down 

— Adverb douse to F. 

Would pull. Wished to pull. 


30. — Stories about Elephants. 

Gifted. Endowed by nature. 

Revenge. The desire to repay an 
injury. 

Remorse. Regret for pa.st mis- 
deeds. 

Patience. Endurance of pain or 
sorrow without complaint. 
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Gratitude. Thankfulness for 
past favours. 

§ 1. Ai? Blephakt’s Revenge. 

1. Clothes. Gii’^e the other plural 
form of the Singular noun, and 
state the meaning of each form. 
Mid. Oram. § 81. 

Put in his trunk. Parse " in.” 

2. Withdrew. On the Intransi- 
tive use of this verb see Mid. Gram. 

§ 180 (b). 

Jogged off. Went off at a slow 
trot. 

Mischievous. Done from a love 
of harm or mischief. 

S. He was making. Point out the 
object to this verb. 

Laughing - stock. Object of 
ridicule or laughter. 

4. Artist. A man who paints 
pictures. 

Portray. Depict; draw or paint 
the likeness of. i 

5. Repressed. Suppressed, re- ! 
strained, checked. 

6. At lengdih. On this adverbial 
form see Mid. Gram. § 267 (1). 

A. At length when the artist had 

nearly finished the portrait 
— Adverb clattse to B. 

B. The elephant filled his trunk 

with water — Principal 
clause. 

C. As (ho would fill it) — Adverb 

clause to B. 

D. If (he were to fill it) with the 

intention to drink — Adverb 
clause to C. 

7. Vindictive. Revengeful. 

Water-pail. A pail or bucket for 

carrying some eight or ten quarts of 
water. 

Masonry tank. A tank whose 
sides have been built of brick or 
stone by masons. 

Chance. Opportunity ; the 
chance that he had of taking his 
revenge. 


Words. 

1. Business. Busy [verb and ad- 

jective), busily, business. 

Open. Open [verb and adjective), 
openly, openness. 

Clothes. Cloth (verb), cloth 
[noun), clothier. 

2. Mischief. Mischievons, mis- 

chievously. 

Hastily. Haste, hasten, hasty, 
hastily. 

Pain. Pain {noU7i and verb), 
penal, penalty ; painful, pain- 
fully. 

4. Artist. Art, artful, artfullj' ; 

artist, artisan. 

Head. Head [noun), capital 
(Latin form). 

5. Excessive. Exceed, e.xcess, ex- 

cessive, excessively. 
Expenditure. Expend, expense, 
e.vjiensive, expensively, ex- 
penditure. 

Moment. Momentous, moment- 
arj', momentarily. 

6. Painting. Paint, picture, 

picturesque. 

7. Vindictive. Vindictiveness, 

vindictively ; vengeance. 
Lowering. Low, lowly, lower 
[verb). 

§ 2. An Bleehant’s Remorse. 

1. Barbarous. Cniel, brutal. 
Arena. The ground inside tbc 

enclosure, where the fight would take 
place. 

2. Singled out. Selected. 

3. Goadiug. Pricking with a 
goad. 

A, Wlio had been kindly treated 

all his life — Adverb clattse 
lo B. 

B, Mulleer was not used to the 

rough treatment — Principal 
danse. 

C, (Tliat) he now received from 

the men — Adjective clause to 
B, 
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I). Who Tvere ponOing him on to 
tii'lit — A'lji'dirf chivsc to C. 

Oh'i'Tvi- til!.’ (liHi-ri'nce httv.’cen 
“who" in cl.-nisfs ,1 nmi T>. In 
clnus(‘ .1 it i-; n^td in an Arlverhial 
= “ hfcaiiiiu he. " In clnn.'ie IJ 
it n-f'l in a Ec'.trietive .‘ieuse. See 
J/n/. S .‘!21. 

Carcass. C’orji^e, dead body. 

0. Leave. Permission. 

With his trunk. On the difTer- 
enee b'tween “with” ami “by” see 
Mtrt. Gram. § 27.0 (4). 

Words. 

1. Space. Sjiacions, e.x-p.atiate. 

Nobles. Noble {ai/Jertire and 

110)1 n), nobly, en-noble, no- 
bility, noblene.ss. 

Spectators. Spectacle. 

2. Reign. Eeign (verb and novn), 

repent, regency. 

Combatants. Combat (>erb 
and noun), eornbative, com- 
batant. 

Favourite. Favour (verb and 
non/)), favourite, favourable, 
favourably. 

Breed. Breed (veri and noun), 
Ijrood. 

3. Received. Receive, receipt, re- 

ception, receiitive, receptively. 

5. Grief. Grievous, grievously, 
grave, grieve. 

0. Command. Command (noun 
and rerb), comm.andment. 

7. Subject. Subject (noun, mt- 
jeetire, and verb), subjective, 
subjection. 

§ .3. Ak Eleph.vxt's Patiexce. 

1. Asked. This verb fakes trvo 
objects, a Direct and an Indirect. 
Point them out. 

Relieve, etc. Do .something to 
ease the pain of the poor animal. 

The doctor said, etc. Change 
the words “ he would try,” etc., from 
the Indirect to the Direct form of 
narration. 


That was commonly, etc. On 
the fitness of the word “that” in 
this pl.ace .see Mid. Gran). § 1G4. 

2. Extraordinary. Unusual. 

In a manner. To a certain e.v- 
tent. 

Restored. Made sound. 

”. Of himself. Of his own 
.accord. 

About to endure. Parse “ .about.” 
Mid. Gram. § 2-35 (d). 

Surgical operation. An opera- 
tion such ns a surgeon performs. A 
man who uses the knife or lancet 
with his patient is called a surgeon ; 
one who gives medicines is called a 
pli.v.sician. 

It was over. On the use of ad- 
verbs as com])lenients see Mid. 
Gram. § 270 (b). 

Words. 

1. Disease. E.ase (verb tmUnoun), 

easy, easily, dis-case. (On 
the force of "dis” see J/i'cI. 
Gro.m. § 471.) 

Completely. Complete {)Trb 
and adjective), comjdetion, 
completely. 

Remedy. Remedy (verb and 
noun), remediil. 

2. Application. Apply, applicant, 

application. 

Occasioned. Occasion (nn)in 
and verb), occasional, occ.asion- 
.ally. 

Effect. Effect (noun and vcii>), 
effective, effectual, efficient, 
enic.aeious. 

C. Doctor. Doctrine, doctrinal, 
doctor (noun and verb), docile. 

§ 4. Ak Elephant’s Gr.vtitude. 

1. Account. Descriptive narra- 
tive. 

2. Whenever. On the force of 
“ever” .see Mid. Grain. § l.b9 (c). 

Sketch. Drawing. 

Docile. Teachable, patient and 
obedient. 
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Would stand. On the force of 
u’ould ” see Mid. Gram. p. 215, 
par. 4 (c), 

A. I performed many long jour- 

neys upon an elephant — 
Principal clause. 

B. And the docile creature rvould 

stand perfectly still — Co- 
ord. io A. 

G. Till my drawing was finished 
— Adverb clav.se io B. 

D. Whenever I wished to make a 
.sketch — Adrerh clause to B. 

3. Breakfast, Tlie first meal in 
the da)’ ; the meal which “ breaks ” 
the “fast” or hunger. 

To be cheered. Is this the 
Simple or Genindial Intinilive ? 

Sugar-candy. Sugar reduced to 
a crystallised state by boiling. 

WOUDS. 

1. Account. Account (verb and 

noun), accountant, aooount- 
■ able, accountably. 
Convenience. Convene, con- 
venient, conveniently, con- 
venience. 

2, Perfectly. Perfect (verb and 

adjective), perfection, per- 
fectl)'. 

Still. Still (verb and adjective), 
stilly, stillness. 

31. — Make Haste to Live. 

The purpose of this poem is to 
-urge men to make the best use of 
life while it lasts, — to spend it in 
profitable labour, and not in idleness 
or in useless enjoyment.s, — “ to work 
while it is day ; for the night cometh 
wlien no man can work.” 

1, How swift, etc. On the ex- 
clamatory use of “how” see Mid. 
Oram. § 259. 

4. Up then. Arise then. The 
verb “be” is understood, .and “up” 
is it.s complement. See Mid. Gram. 
g 270 (6), 


Ease and self. Ease and self- 
indulgence.. Set before thine eyes 
(as tlie object to live for) the useful, 
not the great, — the thing that lasts 
for ever, — the silent toil that is never 
spent in vain. ' 

5. The useful. Some noun like 
“thing” is understood after this 
adjective. 

Is not lost. Is not wasted ; is 
not spent in vain. 

6. Poor, etc. Poor and wortliless 
in the eyes of man, hut precious in 
tlie eyes of God. 

Eternal. Undecaying, imperish- 
able. 

A. Sow thou by day and night 

the seed — Principal clause. 

B. Who.se leaf and flower bring 

forth at hast the eternal fruit 
— Adjective clause to A. 

C. Though (they are) poor in 

human sight — Adverb clause 
to B. 

. Words. 

3. Sloth. Slow, sloth, sluggard, 

•slowly. 

4. Speed. Sjieed (rerh and noun), 

speedy, speedily. 

Watch. Watch (verb and noun), 
watchful, watchfully. 

6. Sow. Seei^S^ver, seedling’ ' 

7. Judge^^lffmlgiwt, judgd.(w'o!(;i 

and_^cr5),^uaieial, judicious. 

is the adjective of 
juiti/M^'udicious ot judgment.) 

32.-^Select Precepts..;'^* 

§ 1. ’h. Devise evil. Plot 6'rplftU 
to carry'put some evil purpose. 

4. Peni^. Poverty. The 
meaning that he who talks about 
bis work 'instead of doing it will 
come to waiitl;. 

5. Abomination. ‘ Object of 

hatred. ' 

6. Place of refuge. Place of 
safety in the time of danger. 
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S. Exposeth. Displays, makes 
known in public. 

0. A sound heart. A happy and 

contented lieait. - ■ 

10. The poor, the needy. The 
noun “ men ” or “persons ” is under- 
stood after tho.se adjectives. See 
Mid. Orem, g 128 (1). 

11. Hath hope. Is hopeful .and 
cheerful. 

14. The evil and the good. See 
note on “ the poor and the needy.” 

If). Correction. Reproof or ad- 
vice given for the correction of 
faults. 

Regardeth. P.ay.s attention to. 

16. Loving favour. Favour or 
kindness tliat proceeds from love. 

g 2. 1. At dead of night. “Dead" 
is here used as a noun ; and means 
“the dead or .silent hour.” 

Startled. Alarmed, frightened. 

•8. Respectful. Courteous, civil. 

1. Incense. The fragrant smoke 


that comes from spices and fragrant 
gums used in sacrifice. 

5. Use men, etc. Tlie meaning 
is, “do not discard a man beoan.se 
yon see in him one or two failings. 
Value him for his good points, and 
do not reject him for his bad ones.” 

§ 3. Much exercise and little 
food. Tliis means “much exercise 
and not vivch food.” See ^[id. 
dram, g 94. 

§4. 1 . Only because. Here the 
adverb “only” qualifies the con- 
junction “ because,” See Mid. 
Gram, g 253 (5). 

Best policy. The most politic or 
prudent plan to act upon. 

Being rogues. Here “ being ” i.s 
a Verbal noun and “rogues” is its 
complement. 

S. Tliis maxim is directed again.st 
ob.stinacy and perversity. 

5. Bear with. Have patience 
with ; tolerate. 


THE END 


PrUtied ly It. fc R. CcAnK, Li:.iitj;d, Edinhurgh. 




